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BOOK vil, © 
„e 
; Being the firft chapter of the eighth book, | 
H E hiſtory muſt now look a little n to 


thoſe circumſtances, which led to the cataſtro- 
phe mentioned at the end of the laſt bock. A 


- 


When Amelia went out in the morning, ſhe left 8 


her children to the care of her huſband;, In this ami- 
able office he had been engaged near an hour; and 
was at that very time lying along on the floor; and 
his little things crawling and playing about him, 
when a moſt violent knock was heard at the door; and 
immediately à footman, running up ſtairs, acquainted. 
him, that his lady was taken violently ill, and carried 
into Mrs, Chenevix's toy-ſhop. | 8 
Booth no ſooner heard this account, which was de- 
livered with great appearance of haſte and earneſtneſs, 
than he leapt ſuddenly from the floor; and leaving 
his children roaring at the news of their mother's II- 

neſs, in ſtrict charge with his maid, he ran as faſt as 
his legs could carry him to the place; or towards the 
place rather : for, before he arrived at the ſhop, a 
gentleman ſtopt him full butt, crying, Captain, 
* whither ſo faſt? *—Booth anſwered cagerly, © Who- 
Never you are, friend, don't aſt me any queſtions 
now. — © You muſt pardon me! captain,“ anſwer- 
ed the gentleman; me; but I have a little buſi- 


« neſs with your honour —In ſhort, captain, I have 


*.a ſmall} warrant here in my pocket againſt your 
Vol, II. * . honour, 


ALY, oo „814 tera ——— CEE _ 
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2  AMELIA. Book VIII. 


* honour, at the ſuit of one Dr. Harriſon.* * You 
© area bailiff then,” ſays Booth. I am an officer, ſir,“ 


anſwered the other. —<* Well, fir, it is in vain to con- 


tend, cries Booth; © but let me beg you will per- 
mit me only to ſtep to Mrs. Chenevix's—I will at- 
tend you, upon my honour, wherever you pleaſe ; 
but my wife lies violently ill there.*—* O, for that 
matter, anſwered the bailiff, * you may ſet your 
heart at eaſe. Your lady, I hope, 1s very well. I 
aſſure you, ' ſhe is not there; you will excuſe me, 
captain, theſe are only ſtratagems of war. Bolus 
and virtus, quis in a hoſteſs equirit ? —“ Sir, I ho» 
nour your learning,“ cries Booth, and could al- 
moſt kiſs you for what you tell ine. I aſſure you, 
I would forgive you five hundred arreſts for ſuch a 
piece of news, Well, fir, and whither am I to go 
© with you? —“ O, any where; where your honour 
© pleaſes,” cries the bailift. Then ſuppoſe we go to 
© - Brown's, coffee-houſe,” ſaid the priſoner. * No, 
anſwered the bailiff, that will not do; that's in 
the verge of the court.“ Why then, to the neareſt 
© tavern,” ſaid Booth. No, not to a tavern,” cries 


the other, that is not a place of ſecurity; and you 


* know, captain, your honour is a ſhy cock; I have 
been after your honour theſe three months—Come, 
* fir, you muſt go to my houſe, if you pleaſe.* With 
all my heart, anſwered Booth, if it be any where 
© hereabouts.* O, it is but a little ways off,” replied - 
the bailif; „it is only in Gray's-Inn-Lane, juſt by 
© almofſt.*” He then called a coach, and deſired his 
priſouer to walk in. | | 

Booth entered the coach without any reſiſtance, 
which had he been inclined. to make, he muſt have 
nas; perceived would have been ineffectual, as the 
ailiff appeared to have ſeveral followers at hand, 
two of whom, beſide the commander in chief, mount- 
ed with him into the coach. As Booth was a ſweet- 
tempered man, as well as ſomewhat of a philoſopher, 
he behaved with all the good humour imaginable, 
and, indeed, with more than his companions ; who, 
however, ſhewed him what they call civility, that is, 

they neither ſtruck him nor ſpit in his face. 
| Notwith- 


Chap. | 1 . A M E L IA. 3 

Namn the 2 which Booth en- 
deavoured to preſerve, he in reality envied every la- 
baurer whom he ſaw paſs by him in his way. The 
charms of liberty againſt his will ruſhed on his mind 3 
and he could not avoid ſuggeſting to himſelf, how 
much more happy was the pooreſt wretch, who with- 
out controul could repair, to his homely habitation, 
and to his family; compared to him, who was thus 
violently, and yet lawfully, torn away from the com- 

any of his wife and children. And their condition, 
eſpecially that of his Amelia, gave his heart many a 
ſevere and bitter pang. 

At length he arrived at the bailiff's manſion, and 
was uſhered into a room, in which were ſeveral per- 
ſons. Booth defired to be alone; upon which the 
bailiff waited on him up ſtairs, into an apartment, 
the windows of which were well fortified with iron 
bars ; but the walls had not the leaſt outwork raiſed 
before them ; they were, indeed, what. 1s generally 
called naked, the bricks having been only covered 
with a thin plaiſter, which in many places was moul- 
dered away, | a 

The firſt demand made upon Booth was for coach- 
hire, which amounted to two ſhillings, according to 
the bailiff's account; that being juſt double the legal 
fare. He was then aſked if he did not chuſe a bowl 
of punch; to which, he having anſwered in the ne- 
gative, the bailiff replied, © Nay, fir, juſt as you 
* pleaſe. I don't aſk you to drink, if you don't 
* chuſe it ; but certainly you know the cuſtom ; the 
© houſe is full of priſoners, and I can't afford gentle - 
men a room to themſelves for nothing.. | 

Booth preſently took this hint, indeed it was a 
pretty broad one, and told the bailiff, he ſhould not 
ſcruple to pay him his price; but in fact, he never 
drank unleſs at his meals. As to that, ſir, cries 
the bailiff, it is juſt as your honour pleaſes, I 
* ſcorn to impoſe upon any gentleman in misfor- 
tunes: I wiſh you well out of them, for my part. 

Your honour can take nothing amiſs of me, I only . 

does my duty, what 97 bound to do; and as you 
2 2 1 


- — — — — — — 
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« ſays you don't care to drink any thing, what will 
you be pleaſed to have for dinner? | | 


Booth then complied in beſpeaking a diſh of meat, 


and told the bailiff, he would drink a bottle with him 
after dinner. He then deſired the favour of pen, ink, 
and paper, and a meſſenger ; all which were immedi- 
ately procured him, the bailiff telling him he might 
fend wherever he pleaſed, and repeating his concern 
for Booth's misfortunes, and a hearty deſire to ſee the 
end of them. | | 
The meſſenger was juſt-diſpatched with the letter, 
when, who ſhould arrive but honeſt Atkinſon? A 
ſoldier of the guards, 8 to the ſame company 
with the ſerjeant, and who . known Booth at Gi- 
braltar, had ſeen the arreſt, and heard the orders gi- 
ven to the coachman. This fellow accidentally meet- 
ing Atkinſon, had acquainted him with the whole 
affair. | SITES: 
At the appearance of Atkinſon, joy immediately 
overſpread the countenance of Booth. The ceremo- 
nials which paſt between them are unneceſſary to be 
repeated. Atkinſon was ſoon diſpatched to the attor- 
ney, and to Mrs. Elliſon, as the reader hath before 
heard from his own mo{ith. | | 
Booth now greatly lamented that he had writ to his 

wife, He thought ſhe might have been acquainted 
with the affair better by the ſerjeant. Booth begged 
him, however, to do every thing in his power to com- 
fort her, to aſſure her that he was in perfect health and 
good ſpirits, and to leſſen as much as poſſible the 
concern, which he knew ſhe would have at reading 
his letter. f 

* The ſerjeant, however, as the reader hath ſeen, 
brought himſelf the firſt account of the arreſt. Indeed, 
the other meſſenger did not arrive till a full hour af- 
terwards. This was not owing to any ſlowneſs of his, 
but to many previous errands which he was to exe- 
cute before the delivery of the letter: for, notwith- 
ſtanding the earneſt defire which the bailiff had de- 
clared to ſee Booth out of his troubles, he had ordered 
the porter, who was his follower, to call upon two 
or three other bailiffs, and as many attornies, to 


try 


Chap. II. - A M E L IA 5 
try to load his priſoner with as many actions as poſ- 
ſible. - | , x 

Here the reader may be apt to conclude, that the 
bailiff, inſtead of being a friend, was really an enemy 
to poor Booth; but, in fact, he was not ſo. His de- 
fire was no more than to accumulate. bail bonds; for 
the bailiff was reckoned-an honeſt and good ſort. of 
man in his way, and had no more malice againſt the 
bodies in his cuſtody, than a butcher hath to thoſe in 
his; and as the latter, when he takes his knife in hand, 
hath no idea but of the joints into which he is 
to cut the carcaſe ; ſo the former, when he handles 
his writ, hath no other deſign but to cut out the 
into as many bail bonds as poſſible. As to the life of 
the animal, or the liberty of the man, they are 
thoughts which never obtrude themſelves on either. 


CHAP. Il. 
Containing an account of Mr. Booth's fellow. ſufferers. 


EFORE we return to Amelia, we muſt detain 

our reader a little longer with Mr. Booth, in the 
cuſtody of Mr. Bondum the bailiff, who now inform- 
ed his priſoner, that he was welcome to the liberty of 
the houſe with-the other gentlemen. 

Booth aſked who thoſe gentlemen were. One of 
them, fir,* ſays Mr, Bondum, is a very great writer 
* or author, as they .call him — He hath been here 
* theſe-five weeks, at the ſuit of a bookſeller, for 
+ eleven ; CP odd money; but he expects to be diſ- 
charged in a day or two: for he hath writ. out the 
debt. He is now writing for five or ſix bookſellers, 
© and he will get you ſometimes, when he fits to it, 
© a matter of fifteen ſhillings a day. For he is a very 
good pen, they ſay; but is apt to be idle. Some 
* days he won't write above five hours; but at other 
times I have known, him at it above ſixteen, *— 
Ay!“ cries Booth, Pray, what are his productions ? 
* — What doth he write? Why ſometimes,” an- 
* ſwered Bondum, he writes your hiſtory books for 
your numbers, and ſometimes your verſes, your 

| B 3 poems, 


6 AME LI A. Book VIII. 
poems, what do you call them? and then again he 
writes news for your news papers. —“ Ay, indeed! 
he is a moſt extraordinary man truly How doth he 
get his news here ?*—* Why he makes it, as he 

oth your parliament ſpeeches for your Magazines. 
He reads them to us ſometimes over a bow] of 
punch.—To be ſure it is all one as if one was in 
the parliament houſe — It is about liberty and free- 
dom, and about the conſtitution of England. I ſay 
nothing for my part, for I will keep my neck out of 
a halter ; but faith, he makes it out plainly to me, 
that all matters are not as they ſhould be. I am all 
for liberty, for my part.“ Is that fo conſiſtent 
with your calling?“ cries Booth. I thought, my 
+=" jy you had lived by depriving men of their li- 
berty.“ That's another matter, cries the bailiff, 
that's all according to law, and in the way of bu- 
fineſs. To be fure, men muſt be obliged to pay 
their debts, or elſe there would be an end of every 
thing.“ Booth defired the bailiff to give him his 
opinion of liberty. Upon which, he heſitated a 
moment, and then cried out, O, it is a fine thing, 
© it is a very fine thing, and the conſtitution of Eng- 
land.“ Booth told him, that by the old conſtitution 
of England, he had heard that men could not be 
arreſted for debt; to which the bailif anſwered, 
that muſt have been in very bad times. * Becauſe as 
* why, ſays he, would it not be the hardeſt thing 
in the world if a man could not arreſt another for a 
« juſt and lawful debt? befides, fir, you muſt be miſ- 
taken: for, how could that ever be ! is not liberty 
© the conſtitution of England? well, and is not the 
« conſtitution, as a man may ſay,—— whereby the 
a I. that is the law and liberty, and all 

that y | 
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Booth had a little mercy upon the poor bailif, 
when he found him rounding in this manner, and 
told him he had made the matter very clear. Booth 
then proceeded to enquire after the other gentlemen, 
'his fellows in affliction; upon which, Bondum ac- 
quainted him that one of the priſoners was a poor fel- 
low, * He calls himſelf a gentleman,” ſaid Bondum ; 


© but 


Chap. II. AMELIA. 7 
but I am ſure I never ſaw any thing genteel by him, 
In a week that he hath been in my houſe, he hath 
drank only part of one bottle of wine. I intend to 
carry him to Newgate within a day or two, if he 
cannot find- bail, which, I ſuppoſe, he will not be 
able to do: for every body ſays, he is an andone 
man. He hath run out all he hath by loſſes in bufi- 
neſs, and, one way or other ; and he hath a wife and 
ſeven children. — Here was the whole family here 
the other day, all howling together. I never ſaw 
ſuch a beggarly crew; I was almoſt aſhamed to ſee 
them in my houſe. I thought they ſeemed fitter for 
Bridewell than any other place. 'To be ſure, I do 
not reckon him as proper company for fuch as you, 
fir; but there is another priſoner in the houſe that 

I dare ſay you will like very much. He is, indeed, 
very much of a gentleman, and ſpends his money 
like one, I have had him only three days, and 1 
am afraid he won't ſtay much longer. They ſay, 
indeed, he is a gameſter ; but what is that to me or 
any one, as long as a man appears as a gentlemin ? 
I always love to ſpeak by people as I find. And, in 
my opinion, he is fit company for the greateſt lord 
in the land; for he hath very d cloaths, and 
money enough. He is not here for debt, but upon 
a judge's warrant for an aſſault and battery; for 
the tipſtaff locks up here.” 

The bailiff was thus haranguing, when he was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of the attorney, whom the 
truſty ſerjeant had, with the utmoſt 9 found 
out, and diſpatrhed to the relief of his diſtreſſed 
friend. But before we proceed any further with the 
captain, we will return to poor Amelia, for whom, 
conſidering the fituation in which we left her, the 
good-natured reader may be, perhaps, in no ſmall de- 
gree ſolicitous. | 
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| HA.. Ul. 
Containing ſome extraordinary behaviour in Mrs. Elliſon. 


HE ſerjeant being departed to convey Mrs. 
Elliſon to the captain, his wife went to fetch 

Amelia's children to their mother, 

Amelia's concern for the diſtreſſes of her huſband 
was aggravated at the ſight of her children, © Good 

Heavens! ſhe cried, © what will, what can, become 
of theſe poor little wretches! why have I produced 
* theſe little creatures only to give them a ſhare of 
poverty and miſery! At which words ſhe em- 
braced them eagerly in her arms, and bedewed them 
both with her tears. | 

The childrens eyes ſoon overflowed as faſt as their 
mother's, though neither of them knew the cauſe of 
her affliction. The little boy, who was the elder, 
and much the ſharper of the two, 22 the ago- 
nies of his mother to her illneſs, according to the ac- 
count brought to his father in his preſence. 

When Amelia became acquainted with the child's 
apprehenſions, ſhe ſoon ſatisfied him that ſhe was in 
a perfect ſtate of health; at which the little thing ex- 
preſſed great ſatisfaction, and ſaid, he was glad ſhe 
was well again.— Amelia told him ſhe had not been 
in the leaſt diſordered, — Upon which, the innocent 
cried out, La! how can people tell ſuch fibs! a great 
« tall man told my papa you was taken very Ill at 
Mrs. ſomebody's ſhop ; and my. poor papa pre- 
« ſently ran down ſtairs, I was afraid he Ly have 
© broke his neck, to come to you.” | | 

© © the villains,” cries Mrs. Atkinfon, © what a 
© ſtratagem was here to take away your huſband !* 

© Take away!” anſwered the child“ What, hath 
© any body taken away papa ?— Sure that naughty 
| © fibbing man hath not 4— away papa? |; 

Amelia begged Mrs. Atkinſon to ſay ſomething to 
her children; for that her ſpirits were overpow- 
ered. She then threw herſelf into a chair, and 8 

a ful 
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a full vent to à paſſion; almoſt too ſtrong for her de- 
licate conſtitution. n "SEW 
The ſcene that followed, during ſome minutes, is 
beyond my power of deſcription: F muſt beg the rea- 
ders hearts to ſuggeſt it to themſelves. The children 
hung on the mother, whom they endeavoured in.vain 
to comfort; as Mrs, Atkinſon did in vain attempt to 
pacify them, telling them, all would be well, and 
they would ſoon ſee their papa again. 
At length, partly by the perſuaſions of Mrs. At- 
. kinſon, partly from conſideration, of her little ones, 
and more, perhaps, from the relief which ſhe had ac- 
quiet by her tears, Amelia became a little com- 
ed, 4 5 a * 
” Nothing worth notice paſt in this miſerable. com- 
pany from this time till the return of Mrs: Elliſon 
Ho the bailiff's houſe; and to draw out ſcenes of 
wretchedneſs to too great a length, is a taſk very un- 
eaſy to the writer, and for which none but readers of 
z moſt gloomy; complexion will think themſelves ever 
obliged to his labours. yy Ir 24k 
At length, Mrs. Elliſon arrived, and entered the 
room with an air of gaiety, rather miſbecoming the 
occaſion. When ſhe had ſeated herſelf in a chair, ſhe 
told Amelia that the captain was very well, and in 
ſpirits; and that he. earneſtly deſired. her to 
eep up hers; *. Come, madam,” ſaid ſhe, don't 
* be a J hope we ſhall ſoon be able to get 
© him out of his troubles. The debts, indeed, amount 
to more than I expected; however, ways may. be 
found to redeem him. He muſt own himſelf guilty 
of ſome raſhneſs in going out of the verge, when he 
knew to-what he was liable; but that is now not to 
© be remedied, If he had followed my advice, this 
had not happened; but men will be head-ftrong,” 
I cannot hear this,” cries Amelia; © ſhall I hear 
that beſt. of creatures blamed. for his tenderneſs 
* to me?? | + =f 79 . ; ; 
Well, I will not blame him,“ anſwered Mrs. 
Elliſon, © I am ſure, I propoſe nothing but to ſerve 
© him: and if you will do as much Goes him your- 
* ſelf, he will not long - a priſoner.“ 
4 os 
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will to ſerve yon.“ | 
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I do?” cries Amelia; Oh Heavens! is there a 
© thing upon carth=——" | | 
© Yes, there is a thing upon earth,” ſaid Mrs. Elli- 
ſon, and a very eaſy thing too.—And yet I will 
venture my life, you ſtart when I propoſe it. And 
« yet when I conſider that you are a woman of under- 


.© ſtanding, I know not why I ſhould think ſo; for 
-< ſure you muſt have too much good ſenſe to imagin= 


© that you can cry your huſband out of priſon. If 
this would have done, I ſee you have almoſt cried 
your eyes out already. And yet you may do the bu- 


ſineſs by a much pleaſanter way than b ing and 
© bawling.” | l 


What do you mean, madam!' cries Amelia.— 
© For my part, I cannot gueſs your meaning. 
© Before I tell you then, madam,” anſwered Mrs. 


Elliſon, © I muſt inform you,. if you do not already 
_* know it, that the captain is charged with actions to 


© the amount of near five hundred pound. I am ſure 


would willingly be his bail; but I know my bail 


* would not be taken for that ſum. You muſt conſi- 
der, therefore, madam, what chance you have of 
< redeeming him; unleſs you chuſe, as perhaps ſome 


wives would, that he ſhould lie all his life in priſon.” 


At thefe words, Amelia diſcharged a ſhower of 


tears, and gave every mark of the moſt frantic grief. 
Why there now, cries Mrs. Elliſon, while 


yon will indulge theſe extravagant paſſions, how 
can you be capable of liſtening to the voice of rea- 
«« ſon? I know I am a fool in concerning myſelf thus 
with the affairs of others. I know the thankleſs of- 
< fice I undertake; and yet I love you ſo, my dear 
Mrs. Booth, that I cannot bear to ſee you affited, 


and I would comfort you, if you would ſuffer me. 


Let me beg you to make your mind eaſy; and with- 
in theſe two days, I will engage to ſet your huſband 


at liberty. 


© Harkee, child, only behave like a woman of ſpirit 
© this evening, and keep your appointment, not- 
« withſtanding what hath happened; and I am con- 
« vinced there is one, who hath the power and the 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Elliſon ſpoke the latter part of her ſpeech in a 
whiſper; ſo that Mrs. Atkinſon, who was tl en eu- 
gaged with the cllildren, might not bear ber; but 
Amelia anſwered aloud, and ſaid, what appoint- 
ment would you have me keep this evening?“ | 

* Nay, nay, if you have forgot, cries Mrs: Elliſon, 
© I will tell you more another time; but come, will 
you go home? my dinner is ready by this time, and 
* you ſhall dine with me.“ 

* Talk not to me of dinners,” cries Amelia, My 
* ſtomach is too full already,” | 

© Nay, but, dear madam,* anſwered Mrs. Elliſon, 
— let me beſeech you to go home with me. I do 
© not care, ſays ſhe, whiſpering, * to ſpeak . before 
* ſome folks.“ ; | 

I have no ſecret, madam, in the world,“ replied 
Amelia aloud, ©* which I would not communicate to 
* this lady: for I ſhall always acknowledge the high- 
* eſt obligations to her for the ſecrets - ſhe hath im- 
« parted to me.“ | | 

* Madam,” ſaid Mrs. Ellifon, I do not interfere 
with obligations; J am glad the lady hath obhged 
you ſo much; and I wiſh all people were equalty- 
* mindful of obligations. I hope, I have omitted no 
* opportunity of endeavouring to oblige Mrs. Booth, 
* as well as J have ſome other folks.” | 

© If by other folks, madam, you mean me,* cries ' 
Mrs. Atkinſon, * I confeſs, 1 fincerely believe you 
intended the ſame obligation to us both: and I have 
the pleaſure to think it is owing to me that this 
lady is not as much obliged to you as I am.“ 

I proteſt, madam, I can hardly gueſs your mean- 
ing, ſaid Mrs. Elliſon.— Do you really intend to 
affront me, madam ?* . 

I intend to preſerve innocence and virtue, if it be 
in my power, madam,” anſwered the other. And 
ſure nothing but the moſt eager reſolution to deſtroy 
it, could induce you to mention ſuch an appoint- 
ment at ſuch a time.” | 

© I did not expect this treatment from you, ma- 
dam, ' cries Mrs. Elliſon : * Such ingratitude I could .; 
not have believed, had-it been reported to me by 


any other.“ 
B * Sack 
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Such impudence, anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon, muſt 
exceed, I think, all belief; but when women once 
abandon that modeſty which is the characteriſtic of 
their ſex, they ſeldom -ſet any bounds to their aſ- 
ſurance.”? | 
© I could not have believed this to have been in hu- 
man nature, cries Mrs. Elliſon. * Is this the wo- 
man whom I have fed, have cloathed, have ſup- 
ported ? who owes to my charity, and my inter- 
ceſſions, that ſhe is not at this day deſtitute of all the 
neceſſaries of life!“ 
© T own it all,“ anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon.—“ And 
I add the favour of a maſquerade ticket to the num- 
ber. Could I have. thought, madam, that you 
would, before my face, have aſked another lady to 
go to the ſame place with the ſame man !—But I aſk 
your pardon, I impute rather more aſſurance to you 
than you are miſtreſs of —You have gndeavoured to 
keep the aſſignation a ſecret from me; and it was 
by mere accident only that I diſcovered it; unleſs 
there are ſome guardian angels, that in general pro- 
tet innocence and virtue, though I may fay I be 
not always found them ſo watchful.” | 
Indeed, madam,” ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, you are not 
worth my anſwer, nor will I ſtay a moment longer 
with ſuch a perſon. —So, Mrs. Booth, you have 
your choice, madam, whether you will, go with me, 
or remain in the company of this lady.” | 
If fo, madam,” anſwered Mrs. Booth, I ſhall 
not be long in determining to ſtay where J am.“ 
Mrs. Elliſon then, caſting a look of great indigna- 
tion at both the ladies, made a ſhort ſpeech full oe in- 
vectives againſt Mrs, Atkinſon, and not without ob- 
lique hints of ingratitude againſt poor Amelia; after 
which, ſhe burſt out of the room, and out of the Boule ; 
and made haſte to her own home, in a condition of 
mind, to which fortune without guilt cannot, I be- 
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Ih lieve, reduce any one. ; 
q | Indeed, how much the ſuperiority of miſery is on 
| the fide of wickedneſs, may appear to every reader 
who will compare the preſent ſituation of Amelia, 
with that of Mrs. Elliſon. Fortune had attacked the 
$45 ny. former 
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former with almoſt the higheſt degree of her malice. 
She was involved in a ſcene of moſt exquiſite diſtreſs ; 
and her huſband; her principal comfort, torn violently 
from her arms ;.,yet her ſorrow, however exquiſite, 
was all ſoft and tender; nor was ſhe without many 
conſolations. Her caſe, however hard, was not abſo- 
lutely deſperate; for: ſcarce any condition of fortune 
can be ſo. Art and induſtry, chance and friends, 
have often relieved the moſt diſtreſt circumſtances, and 
converted them into opulence. In all theſe ſhe had 
hopes. on this fide the grave, and perfect virtue and 
innocence . gave her the ſtrongeſt aſſurances on the 
other. Whereas, in the boſom of Mrs. Elliſon, all 
was ſtorm and tempeſt; anger, revenge, fear, and 
pride, like ſo many. raging furies, poſſeſſed her mind, 
and tortured her with diſappointment and ſhame. Loſs 
of reputatioh, which is generally irreparable, was to 
be her lot 4 * 2 27 s is of this the 2 1 
uence; on this ſide the grave appear r 
| = comfortleſs; and 3 ages 1254 the —— 
cloſed the gloomy proſpect, f | Tri 
Hence, my worthy reader, conſole thyſelf, that 
however few of the other good things of life are. thy 
lot; the beſt of all things, which is innocence, is al- 
ways within thy own power; and, though fortune 
may make; thee often unhappy, ſhe can never make 
thee completely and irreparably miſerable without thy 
own conient. „ 


HA r. Iv. 


Containing, among many matters, the exemplary bebavi- 


our of Colonel James. 


HEN Mrs. Elliſon was departed, Mrs, At- 

+ kinſon began to apply all her art to footh and 
comfort Amelia; but was preſently prevented by her: 

I. am aſhamed, dear madam,” ſaid Amelia, of 4 
* having indulged my affliction ſo much at your ex- 
pence. The ſuddenneſs of the occaſion is my only 
* excuſe; for had I had time to ſummon my reſolution _ 
to my afliſtance, I hope I am: miſtreſs of more pati- 

2 ence 
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© ence than you have hitherto ſeen me exert. I know, 
« madam, in my unwarrantable exceſſes, I have been 
1 guilty of many tranſgreſſions. Firſt,” againſt that 
divine will and pleaſure, without whoſe permiſſion 
© at leaſt, no human accident can happen; in the 
© next place, madam, if any thing can aggravate ſuch 
© a fault, I have tranſgreſſed the laws of friendſhip, 
© as well as decency, in throwing upon you ſome part 
of the load of my 2 ; and again, I have ſinned 
© againſt common ſenſe, which ſhould teach me, in- 
© ſtead of weakly and heavily lamenting my misfor- 
© tunes, to rouſe all my ſpirits to remove them. In 
* this light, I am ſhocked at my own folly, and am 


'© reſolved to leave my children under your care, and 


© go directly to my huſband. I may comfort him. I 


may aſſiſt him, I may relieve him. There is no- 
thing now toa difficult for me to undertake.” 


Mrs. Atkinſon greatly approved and complimented 
her friend on all the former part of her ſpeech, except 
what related to herſelf, on which ſhe ſpoke very ci- 
villy, and I believe with great truth - Sit as to her 
determination of going to her huſband, ſhe endea- 
voured to diſſuade her, at leaſt ſhe begged her to defer 
it for the prefent, and till the ferjeant returned home. 
She then reminded Amelia that it was now paſt five 
in the afternoon, and that ſhe had not taken any re- 
freſhment but a diſh of tea the whole day, and defired 
ſhe would give her leave to procure her a chick, or 
any thing ſhe liked better, for her dinner. 

Amelia thanked her friend, and ſaid, ſhe would 
fit dawn with her to whatever ſhe pleaſed ; © but, if 


I do not eat, ſaid ſhe, I would not have you im- 


C py it to any thing but want of appetite : for I aſ- 
«* ſure you, all things are equally indifferent to me. I 


am more ſolicitous about theſe poor little things, 
"© who have not been uſed to faſt fo long. Heaven 


* knows what may hereafter be their fate. 
Mrs. Atkinfon bid her hope the beſt, and then re» 


commended the children to the care of her maid. 


And now arrived a fervant from Mrs, James, with 


an invitation to Captain Booth and his lady, to dine 
with the colonel the day after the next. This a little 


perplexed 


w 
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perplexed Amelia; but after a ſhort conſideration ſhe 
diſpatched an anſwer to Mrs. James, in which ſhe 
conciſely informed her of what had happened. | 
The honeſt ſerjeant, who had been on his lege al- 
moſt the whole day, now returned, and brought Ame- 
lia a ſhort letter from her huſband ; in which he gave 
her the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of his health and ſpi- 
rits, and begged her, with great earneſtneſs, to take 
care to preſerve her own ; which, if ſhe did, he faid 
he had no doubt but that they ſhould ſhorely be happy. 
He added ſomething of hopes from my lord, with 


which Mrs. Ellifon had amuſed him; and which 


ſerved only to deſtroy the comfort that Amelia received 
from the reſt of his letter. 

Whilſt Amelia, the ſerjeant and his lady were en- 
gaged in a cold collation, for which purpoſe a cold 
chick was procured from the tavern for the ladies, 
and two pound of cold beef for the ſerjeant; a violent 
knocking was heard at-the door, and preſently after- 
wards Colonel James entered the room, After pro- 
per compliments had paſt, the colonel told Amelia, 


that her letter was brought to Mrs. James while th 


were at table, and that on her ſhewing it him, he h 

immediately roſe up, made an apology to his company, 
and took a chair to her. He ſpoke to her with great 
tenderneſs on the occaſion, and defired her to make 
herſelf eaſy; aſſuring her, that he would leave no- 
thing in his power undone to ſerve her huſband. He 


then gave her an invitation, in his wife's name, to his 


own-houſe, in the moſt preſſing manner. | 
Amelia returned him very hearty thanks for all his 
kind offers; but begged to decline that of an apart- 


ment in his houſe. She ſaid, as ſhe could not leave 


her children, ſo neither could ſhe think of bringin 
fuch a trouble with her into his family ; and thoug 


the colonel gave her many aſfurances that her children 


as well as: herſelf would be welcome to Mrs. 
James, and even betook himſelf to entreaties, ſhe ſtill 


perſiſted obſtinately in her refuſal. 


In real truth, Amelia had taken a vaſt affe&ion for 
Mrs. Atkinſon, of the comfort of whoſe company ſhe . 


could not bear to be deprived in her diftreſs; nor to 


exchange 
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exchange it for that of Mrs. James, to whom ſhe had 
lately conceived no little diſlike, | 
The colonel, when he found he could not prevail 
with Amelia to accept his, invitation, deſiſted from 
any further ſolicitations, He then took a bank-bull 
of fifty pounds from his .pocket-book, and ſaĩd 
© You £ . me, dear madam, if I chuſe to im- 
pute your refuſal of my houſe, rather to a diſlike of 
« my wife, who I will not pretend to be the moſt 
« agreeable, of women (all _men,” ſaid he fighing, 
have not CaptainBooth's fortune,) than to any aver- 
* fion or anger to me. I muſt infiſt upon it therefore, 
to make your. preſent habitation as eaſy to you as 
poſſible.—I hope, madam, you will not deny me 
this happineſs; I beg you will honour me with the 
acceptance of this trifle. He then put the note into 
her hand, and declared that the honour of touching 
'© it was worth a hundred times that ſum.” 
II proteſt, Colonel James, cried Amelia bluſhing, 
I know not what to do or ſay, your goodneſs ſo 
greatly confounds me. Can I, who am ſo well ac- 
© quainted with the many great obligations Mr. 
Booth already hath to your generoſity, conſent that 
: yu ſhonld add more to a debt we never can pay ?*— 
he colonel ſtopt her ſhort, proteſting that ſhe 
_ , miſplaced the obligation: for that, if to confer the 
higheſt happineſs was to oblige, he was obliged to her 
acceptance... And I do aſſure. you, madam,” ſaid he, 
if this trifling ſam, or a much larger, can contribute 
to your eaſe, I ſhall confider myſelf as the happieſt 
man upon earth, in being able to ſupply it; and 
you, madam, my greateſt benefactor in receiy- 
r | 
Amelia then put the note in her pocket; and they 
entered into a converſation, in. which many civil 
things were ſaid on both ſides; but what was chiefl 
worth xemark was, that Amelia had almoſt her huſ- 
band conſtantly in her mouth, and the colonel never 
mentioned him: the former ſeemed deſirous to lay all 
obligations, as much as poſſible, to the account of 
her huſband ; and the latter endeavoured with the 2 
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moſt delicacy to inſinuate that her happineſs was the 
main and indeed only point which he had in vie“. 
Amelia had made no doubt, at the colonel's- firſt 
appearance, but that he intended to go directly to her 
huſband. When he dropt therefore a hint of his in- 
tention to- viſit him next morning, ſhe appeared viſi- 
bly ſhocked at the delay. The colonel perceiving 
this; ſaid, © However inconvenient it may be; yet, 
* madam, if it will oblige you, or if you deſire it, I 
* will even go to- night.“ Amelia anſwered, My 
huſband would be far from deſiring to derive any good 
from your inconvenience; but if you put it to me, I 
muſt be excuſed. for ſaying, I deſire nothing more 
in the world than to ſend Fim ſo great a comfort as 
* I know he will receive from the preſence. of ſuch a 
friend. Then to ſhew you, madam, cries the co- 
lonel, that 1 defire nothing more in the world than 
, (0: gue you pleaſure, I will go to him immedi- 
* ately.* —_— 
Amelia then . herſelf of the ſerjeant, and 
told the colonel, his old acquaintance Atkinſon, whom 
he had known at Gibraltar, was then in the houſe,” 
and would conduct him to the place. The ſerjeant 
was immediately called in, paid his reſpects to the co- 
lonel, and was acknowledged by him. They both im- 
mediately ſet forward, Amelia to the utmoſt of her 
power preſſing their departure, 9 - .. 
Mrs. Atkinſon. now returned to Amelia, and was 
by her acquainted with the colonel's late generoſity: 
for her heart ſo boiled over with gratitude, that ſhe 
could not. conceal the ebullition. Amelia likewiſe 
pave her friend a full narrative of the. colonel's former 
viour and friendſhip to her huſband, as well 
abroad as in England; and ended with declarivg, 
that ſhe. believed him to be the moſt generous man 
upon earth. ; 6 $3; 47 | 
Mrs. Atkinſon ed with Amelia's conclufion, 
and ſaid ſhe was glad to hear there was any ſuch man. 
They then proceeded with the children to the tea ta- 
ble, where panegyric, and not ſcandal, was the _ 
of their converſation ;. and of this — yrie the colo- 
nel was the ſubject: both the ladies ſeeming to = 
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_ each other in celebrating the praiſes of his good- | 
ne 8. | 


CHAP. v. 


Comments upon authors. 


AVING left Amelia in as comfortable a ſitua- 
tion as could poſſibly be expected, her imme- 
diate diſtreſſes relieved, and her heart filled with 
great hopes from the friendſhip of the colonel ; we 
will now return to Booth, who, when the attorney 
and ſerjeant had left him, received a viſit from that 
great author of whom honourable mention is made in 
our ſecond chapter: - . 
Booth, as the reader may be pleaſed to remember, 
was a pretty good maſter of the elaſſics: for his father, 
though he deſigned his ſon for the army, did not 
think it neceſſary to breed him up a blockhead. He 
did not, perhaps, imagine, that a competent ſhare of 
Latin A Greek would make his ſon either a pedant 
or a coward. He conſidered likewiſe, probably, that 
the life of a ſoldier is in general a life of idleneſs; and 
might think that the ſpare hours of an officer in coun- 
try quarters would be as well employed with a book, 
as in ſauntering about the ſtreets, loitering in a coffee- 
houſe, ſotting in a tavern, or in laying ſchemes to 


 - debauch and ruin a ſett of harmleſs ignorant country 


girls. | 

As Booth was therefore what might well be called, 
in this age at leaſt, a man of learning, he began, ts 
diſcourſe our author on ſubjects of — * 1 
* think, fir,” ſays he, that Doctor Swift hath been 


N e 1 allowed by the critics in this kingdom, to 


the greateſt maſter of humour that ever wrote. 


Indeed, I allow him to have poſſeſſed moſt admira- 


© ble talents of this kind; and if Rabelais was his 
© maſter, I think he proves the truth of the common 
Greek proverb—That the ſcholar is often ſuperior 
© to the maſter. As to Cervantes, .I do not think we 
can make any juſt compariſon ; for though Mr. Pope 
compliments him with ſometimes taking —— 

| © 1eri0us 
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ſerious air.“ I remember the paſſage,” cries the 


author : 
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* Oh thou, whatever title pleaſe thine ear, - 
Dean, Drapier, Bickerſtaff or Gulliver; 

© Whether you take Cervantes? ſerious air, 
Or laugh and ſhake in Rabelais“ eaſy chair.” 


You are right, fir,” ſaid Booth; “but though I 
ſhould agree that the doctor hath ſometimes conde- 


ſcended to imitate Rabelais, I do not remember to 
have ſeen in his works the leaſt attempt in the man- 
ner of Cervantes. But there is one in his own way, 
and whom I am convinced he ſtudied above all 
others —— You gueſs, I believe, I am going to 
name Lucian. This author, I ſay, I am convinced 
he followed: but I think he followed him at a 
diſtance ; as, to ſay the truth, every other writer 
of this kind hath done in my opinion : for 
none, I think, hath yet equalled him. I agree, 
indeed, entirely with Mr. Moile, in his Diſcourſe 
on the age of the Philopatris, when he gives 
him the epithet of the, incomparable Lucian ; and 
incomparable, I believe, he will remain as long as 
the language in which he wrote ſhall endure. What 
an inimitable piece of humour is his Cock—* I 
remember it very well,” cries the author, his ſtory 
of a Cock and a Bull is excellent.“ Booth ſtared at 


this, and aſked the author what he meant by the 
Bull? © Nay,” anſwered he, © I don't know very 
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well upon my ſoul. It is a long time ſince I read 
him. I learnt him all over at ſchool, I have not read 
him much ſince. And pray, fir,” ſaid he, how do 
you like his Pharſalia? don't you think Mr. Rowe's 
tranſlation a very fine one? Booth replied, ©I 
believe we are talking of different authors. The 
Pharſalia, which Mr. Rowe tranſlated, was written 
by Lucan ; but I have been ſpeaking of Lucian, a 
Greek writer, and, in my opinion, the greateſt in 
the humourous way, that ever the world produced.” 
Ay!” cries the author, © he was indeed fo, a very 


* excellent writer indeed. I fancy a tranſlation — 
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him would ſell very well.” * I do not know, in- 


* deed,” cries Booth. A good tranſlation of him 
would be a valuable book, I have ſeen a wretched 
one publiſhed by Mr. Dryden, but tranſlated by 
others, who in many places have miſunderſtood Lu- 
cian's meaning, and have no. where preſerved the 
* ſpirit of the original.“ That is great pity,” ſays 
the author. Pray, fir, is he well tranſlated into 
French?“ Booth anſwered, he could not tell; but 
that he doubted it very much, having never ſeen a 
good verſion into that language, out of the Greek. 
* To confeſs the truth, I believe,” ſaid he, the 
French tranſlators have generally conſulted the La- 
tin only; which, in ſome of the few Greek writers 
* I have read, is tolerably bad. And as the Engliſh 
* tranſlators, for the moſt part, purſue the French, 
we may eaſily gueſs, what ſpirit thoſe copies of bad 
copies mult preſerve of the original.. 

* Egad, you are a ſhrewd gueſſer, cries the author. 
I am ed the bookſellers have not your ſagacity. 
© But how ſhould it be otherwiſe, confidering the 
price they pay by the ſheet ? The Greek, you will 
allow, is a hard language; and there are few gen- 
© tlemen that write, who can read it without a good 
* lexicon, Now, fir, if we were to afford time to 
find out the true meaning of words, a gentleman 
would not get bread and cheeſe by his work. If 
5 one was to be paid, indeed, as Mr. Pope. was for 
© his Homer.—Pray, fir, don't you think that the 
- © beſt tranſlation in the world? N 

© Indeed, ſir, cries Booth, I think, though it 
© 18 certainly a noble paraphraſe, and of itſelf a fine 
poem, yet, in ſome places, it is no tranſlation at 
© all. In the very beginning, for inſtance, he hath 
© not rendered the true force of the author. Homer 
© invokes his Muſe in the five firſt lines of the Ihad ; 
and, at the end of the fifth, he gives his reaſon : 


ans d' reste Burnie 


For all theſe things, ſays he, © were brought 
©. about by the decree of Jupiter; and, therefore, he 
ET” | 5 ſuppoſes 
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. 
n. ſuppoſes their true ſources are known only to the 
m deities. Now, the - tranſlation takes no more no- 
ed tice of the AF, than if no ſuch word had been there.” 
by Very poſſibly, anſwered the author; it is a 
u- 


long time fince I read the — ora Perhaps, then, 
he followed the French tranſlations. I obſerve, in- 
« deed, he talks much in the notes of Madam Dacier, 
to and Monſieur Euſtathius.“ | 

ut Booth had now received conviction enough of his 
a Wh friend's, knowledge of the Greek language; without 
: WT attempting, therefore, to ſet him right, he made a 
ic WE ſudden tranſition to the Latin. Pray fir,” ſaid he, 
a- as you have mentioned Rowe's tranſlation of the 
rs WW © Pharſalia, do you remember, how he hath rendered 
that paſſage in the character of Cato? 


n, | 15 
id Veneritgue huic maximus uſus 
Progenies ; urbi Pater eſt, urbique Maritus. _ 
8 For I apprehend that paſſage is generally miſunder- 


* ſtood,” | 

I really do not remember,” anſwered the author.— 
Pray fir, what do you take to be the meaning? 

I apprehend, fir, replied Booth, that, by theſe 
words, Urbi Pater eft, Urbique Maritus, Cato is re- 
« preſented as the father and huſband to the city of 
Rome. | | | 

Very true, fir,” cries the author; very fine, in- 
* deed, — Not only the father of his country, but the 
* huſband too; very noble, truly.” | 

Pardon me, fir,” cries Booth, I do not conceive 
that to have been Lucan's meaning. If you pleaſe 

to obſerve the context: Lucan, having commend- 
ed the temperance of Cato, in the inftances of 
diet and clothes, proceeds to venereal pleaſures ; of 
which, ſays the poet, his principal uſe was pro- 
creation: then he adds, Urbi pater eft, Urbigue Ma- 
ritus; that he became a father and a huſband, for 
the ſake only of the city. 
Upon my word, that's true,“ cries the author; I 
did not think of it. It is much finer than the _ 
| ri 
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* —Urtis Pater eſt—- what is the other? —ay— Urin 
Maritus.— It is certainly as you ſay, fir.” 

Booth was, by this, pretty well ſatisfied of the au- 
thor's profound learning ; however, he was willing 
to try him a little further. He aſked him, therefore, 
what was his opinion of Lucan in general, and in 
what claſs of writers he ranked him. | 

The author ftared a little at this queſtion ; and, af- 
ter ſome heſitation, anſwered, * Certainly, fir, I 
think he is a fine writer, and a very great poet.“ 

I am very much of the ſame opinion, cries Booth; 
© but where do you claſs him, next to what poet do 
you place him ?? 

«© Let me ſee,” cries the author, where do I claſs 
© him! next to whom do I place him !—Ay!—why! 
why, pray, where do you yourſelf place him?“ 

Why, ſurely,” cries Booth, if he is not to be 

laced in the firſt rank, with Homer, and Virgil, 
© and Milton—1 think clearly, he is at the head of 
© the ſecond; before either Statius, or Silius Italicus. 
* — Though I allow to each of theſe their merits ; 
© but, perhaps, an epic poem was beyond the genius 
© of either. I own, I have often thought, if Statius 
© had ventured no farther than Ovid or Claudian, he 
© would have ſucceeded better: for his Sylvz are, in 
my opinion, much better than his Thebais.” 

* I beheve, I was of the ſame opinion formerly,” 
faid the author. 

And for what reaſon have you altered it? cries 
Booth, | 
© I have not altered it,* anſwered the author; but, 
to tell you the truth, I have not any opinion at all 
about theſe matters at preſent. I do not trouble my 
head much with poetry : for there is no encourage- 
ment to ſuch ſtudies in this age. It is true, in- 
© deed, I have now and then wrote a poem or two for 
the Magazines; but 1 never intend to write any 
more: for a gentleman is not paid for his time. A 
ſheet 1s a ſheet with the bookſellers; and, whether 
it be in proſe or verſe, they make no difference; 
© though certainly there is as much difference to a 
« gentleman in the work, as there is to a taylor, be- 

* tween 
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« tween making a plain and a laced ſuit. Rhimes are 
« difficult things; they are ſtubborn things, fir. I 
« have been ſometimes longer in tagging a _ 
than I have been in writing a ſpeech on the fide of 
the oppoſition, which hath been read with great ap- 
* plauſe all over the 2 | 

I am glad you are pleaſed to confirm that,“ cries 
Booth: for I proteſt,” it was an entire ſecret to me 
till this day. I was ſo perfectly ignorant, that I 
thought the ſpeeches, publiſhed in the Magazines, 
were really made by the members themſelves.* ' 
Some of them, and I believe I may, without 
vanity, ſay, the beſt,” cries the author, are all 
the production of my own pen; but, I believe, I 
ſhall Ieave it off ſoon, unleſs: a ſheet of ſpeech will 
fetch more than it does at preſent. _In truth, the 
romance-writing is the only branch of our buſineſs”. 
now, that is worth following. Goods of that fort 
have had ſo much ſucceſs lately in the market, that- 
a bookſeller ſcarce cares what he bids for them. 
And it is certainly the eaſieſt work in the world; 
you may write it almoſt as faſt as you can ſet pen to 
paper ; and if you interlard it with a little ſcandal, 
a little abuſe on ſome living characters of note, you 
cannot fail of ſucceſs.” 

Upon my word, fir,” cries Booth, © you have 
greatly inſtructed me. I could not have imagined, 
* there had been ſo much regularity in the trade of 
writing, as you are pleaſed to mention; by what I 
can perceive, the pen and ink is likely to become 
the ftaple commodity of the kingdom,” 

Alas! fir,* anſwered the author, it is over- 

ſtocked. —<The market is over-ſtocked. There is 

no encouragement to merit, no patrons. I have 

been theſe bye years ſoliciting a ſubſcription for m 

new tranſlation of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, with notes 

explanatory, hiſtorical, and critical; and I have 
ſcarce collected five hundred names yet,” 

The mention of this tranſlation a little ſurpriſed 
Booth; not only as the author had juſt declared his 
intentions to forfake the tuneful Muſes; but for ſome 
other reaſons, which he had collected from his con- 

verſation 
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verſation with our author, he little expected to hear of 
a propoſal to tranſlate any of the Latin poets. He 
proceeded, therefore, to catechiſe him a little far- 
ther; and by his anſwers was fully ſatisſied, that he 
had the very ſame acquaintance with Ovid, that he 
had appeared to have with Lucan. 

The author then pulled out a bundle of papers, 
containing propoſals for his ſubſcription, and receipts ; 
and addreſſing himſelf to Booth, ſaid, © Though the 
place in which we meet, fir, is an improper place to 
«* ſolicit favours of this kind; yet, perhaps, it may be 
in your power to ſerve me, if you will charge your 
© pockets with ſome of theſe,* Booth was juſt offer- 
ing at an excuſe, when the bailiff introduced Colo- 
nel James, and the ſerjeant. | 

The unexpected viſit of a beloved friend to a man 
in affliction, eſpecially in Mr. Booth's fituation, is a 
comfort which can ſcarce be equalled ; not barely 
from the hopes of relief, or redreſs, by his aſſiſtance; 
but as it is an evidence of fincere friendſhip, which 
ſcarce admits of any doubt or ſuſpicion. Such an in- 
ſtance doth, indeed, make a man amends for all ordi- 
' nary troubles and diſtreſſes; and we ought to think 
- ourſelves gainers, by having had ſach an opportunity 
of diſcovering, that we are poſſeſſed of one of the moſt 
valuable of all human poſſeſſions. S 

Booth was fo tranſported at the fight of the colonel, 
that he dropt the propoſals which the author had put 
into his hand, mid burſt forth into. the higheſt pro- 
feſſions of gratitude to his friend, who behaved very 
properly on his fide, and ſaid every thing which be- 
came the mouth of a friend on the occaſion. 

It is true, indeed, he ſeemed not moved equally, 
either with Booth or the ſerjeant; both whole eyes 
watered at the ſcene. In truth, the colonel, though a 
very generous man, had not the leaſt grain of tender- 
neſs in his diſpofition. His mind was formed of thoſe 
firm materials, of which nature formerly hammered 
out the Stoic, and upon which, the ſorrows of no man - 
living could make an impreſſion. A man of this tem- 
per, who doth not much value danger, will fight for 

the perſon he calls his friend; and the man that =_ 
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but little value for his money will give it him ; but 
ſuch friendſhip 1s never to be abſolutely depended on: 
for whenever the favourite paſſion interpoſes with it, 
it is ſure to ſubſide and vaniſh into air. Whereas, the 
man, whoſe tender diſpoſition really feels the miſeries 
of another, will endeavour to relieve them for his 
own ſake ; and, in ſuch a mind, friendſhip will often 
get the ſuperiority over every other paſſion. 

But, from whatever motive it ſprung, the colonel's 
behaviour to Booth ſeemed truly amiable; and ſo it 
appeared to the author, who took the firſt occaſion to 
applaud it in a very florid oration ; which the reader, 
when he recollects that he was a.ſpeech-maker by 
profeſſion, will not be ſurprized at; nor, perhaps, 
will be much more ſurprized, that he ſoon after took 
an occaſion of clapping a propoſal into the colonel's 
hands ; holding at the ſame time a receipt very viſte 
ble in his own. "owes 

The colonel received both, and gave the author a 
guinea in exchange, which was double the ſum men- 
tioned in the receipt; for which the author made a 
low bow, and very politely took his leave, ſaying, 
I ſuppoſe, gentlemen, you may have ſome private 
* buſineſs together; I heartily 'wiſh a ſpeedy end te 
your confinement ; and 1 congratulate. you on the 
poſſeſſing ſo great, ſo noble, and ſo generous a 
* friend.” — | 


HA p. VL. 5 


Which inclines rather to ſatire than pancgyric. 


HE colonel had the curioſity to aſk Booth the 
name of the gentleman, who, in the vulgar 
language, had ſtruck, or taken him in for a guinea, 
with ſo. much eaſe and dexterity, Booth anſwered, he 
did not know his name ; all that he knew of him was, 
that he was the moſt impudent and illiterate fellow - 
he had ever ſeen ; and that, by his own account, he 
was the author of moſt of the wonderful productions of 
the age. Perhaps; ſaid he, it may look uncha- 
Aritable in me, to blame you for your generoſity; 
Vol. XI. C but 
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but I am convinced the fellow hath not the leaſt me- 
'* rit or capacity; and you have ſubſcribed to the moſt 
'© horrid traſh that ever was publiſhed ! ? 

I care not a farthing what he publiſhes,” cries the 
.colonel. © Heaven forbid, I ſhould be obliged to 
read half the nonſenſe I have ſubſcribed to.” 

© But, don't you think,” ſaid Booth, © that by ſuch 
* indiſcriminate encouragement of authors, you do a 


real miſchief to the fociety? by propagating the. 


* ſubſcriptions of ſuch fellows, people are tired out, 
and with-hold their contributions to men of real me- 
-* rit; and, at the ſame time, you are contributing to 
© fill the world, not only with nonſenſe, but with all 
* the ſcurrility, indecency, and profaneneſs, with 
«£ which the abounds ; and with which all bad 
« writers ſupply the defect of genius. ; 

Pugh“ cries the colonel, I never conſider 
© theſe matters. Good or bad, it is all one to me; 
* but there's an acquaintance of mine, and a man of 
great wit too, that thinks the worſt the beſt, as they 


Aare the fureft to make him laugh.” 


© I aſk pardon, fir,” ſays the ſerjeant ; © but I with 
© your honour would confider your own affairs a lit- 
« tle; for it grows late in the evening.” 

The ferjeant ſays true, anſwered the colonel. 
What is it you intend to do? ? 

Faith, colonel, I know not what I ſhall do. My 
affairs ſeem ſo irreparable, that I have been driving 
them, as much as poſſibly I could, from my mind. 
If I was to ſuffer alone, I think, I could bear them 
with ſome philoſophy ; but when I confider who 
* are to be the ſharers in my fortune— the deareſt of 
© children; and the beft, the worthieſt, and the no- 
pbleſt of women. Pardon me, my dear friend; theſe 
* ſenſations are above me, they convert me into a 
woman; they drive me to deſpair, to madneſs.” 

The colonel adviſed him to command himfelf ; 
and told him this was not the way to retrieve his 
fortune. As to me, my Jear Booth,” ſaid he, you 
* know, you may command me as far ag is really 


4 within my wer,? | 
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Booth anſwered eagerly, that he was ſo far from 
expecting any more favours from the colonel, 2 
had reſolved not to let him know any thisg ef his 
misfortune. No, my dear friend,” cries he, I am 
too much obliged to you already; and then burſt 
into many fervent expreſſions of gratitade ; nll-the 
colonel himſelf ſtopt him, and begged him to give an 
account of the debt or debts, for which he was de- 
tained in that horrid place. 

Booth anſwered, he could not be very exact; but 
he feared it was upwards of four hundred pounds, 

It is but three hundred pounds, indeed, fir,” cries 
the ſerjeant; if you can raiſe three hundred pounds, 
* you are a free man this moment.” 

Booth, who did not apprehend the generous mean- 
ing of the ſerjeant, as well as, I believe, the reader 
will, anſwered, he was miſtaken ; that he had com- 
puted his debts," and they amounted to upwards of 
four hundred pounds : nay, that the bailiff had ſhewn 
him writs for above that ſum, | 

© Whether your debts are three or four hundred,“ 
.cries the colonel, the preſent buſineſs is to give 
bail only; and then you will have ſome time to try 
* your friends. I think you might get a company 
abroad ; and then I would advance the money on 
* the ſecurity of half your pay: and, in the mean 
time, 1 will be one of your bail with all my heart.“ 

While Booth poured forth his gratitude for all 
this kindneſs, the ſerjeant ran down ftairs for the bai- 
liff; and ſhortly after returned with him into the 
room. 

The bailiff, being informed that the colonel-effered 
to be bail for his priſoner, anſwered a little ſurly, 
Well, fir, and who will be the other? you know, 1 
*. ſuppoſe, there muſt be two; and I muſt have time 
* to enquire after them.” 

The colonel replied, * I believe, fir, I am well 
known to be reſponſible for a much larger ſum than 
your demand on this gentleman ; but if your forms 
require two, I ſuppoſe the ſerjeant here will do for 


the other.“ 
C's © don't 
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I don't know the ſerjeant, nor you either, fir,” 
cries Bondum ; © and if you propoſe yourſelves bail 
for the gentleman, I muſt have time to enquire after 
you. 

* You need very little time to enquire ales me, 
ſays the colonel ; *. for I can ſend for ſeveral of the 

law, whom I ſuppoſe you know, to ſatisfy you; but 
© conſider, it is very late,” 

© Yes, fir,* anſwered Bondum, © I do conſider it is 
too late for the captain to be bailed to-night.” 

What do you mean by too late? cries the colonel. 

I mean, fir, that I muſt ſearch the office, and that is 
now ſhut up: for-if my lord mayor and the court of 
© aldermen would be bound for him, I would not diſ- 
charge him, till I had ſearched the office.” 

How, fir,* cries the colonel, © hath the law of 
England no more regard for the liberty of the ſub- 
0 ject, than to ſuffer ſuch fellows as you to detain a 
man in cuſtody for debt, when he can give undeni- 
able ſecurity ? ? 

Don't fellow me,” ſaid the bailiff, © I am as good 2 
« fello was yourſelf, I believe, though you have that 
« ribband in your hat there.” 

Do you know who you are ſpeaking to?“ ſaid the 
ſerjeant. © Do you know you are talking to a colonel 
of the army ? ? | 


What's a colonel of the army tome!“ cries 


the bailiff, © I have had as good as he in my cuſ- 


© tody before now.“ 

And a member of parliament,'——— cries the 
4 ſer} Sant. 
© Is the gentleman a member of parliament 7 
Well, and what harp have I ſaid— I am ſure, I meant 
no harm, "and if his honour is offended; I aſk his 
pardon ; to be ſure, his honour muſt know that the 
theriff is anſwerable for all the writs in the office, 
though they were never ſo many, and I am anſwer- 
able to the ſheriſf. I am ſure the captain can't ſay 
that I have ſhewn him any manner of incivility ſince 
* he haih been here, —And I hope, honourable fir,” 
cries he, turning to the colonel, © you don't take 


* any thing amiſs that I faid, or meant * way of 
diſre- 
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diſreſpect, or any ſuch matter. I did not, indeed, 
© as the gentleman here ſays, know who I was ſpeak- 
ing to; but I did not ſay any thing uncivil as I 
* know of, and I hope no offence.” . 

The colonel was more eaſily paciſied than might 
have been expected, and told the bailiff that if it was 
againſt the rules of law to diſcharge Mr. Booth that 
evening, he muſt be contented. He then addreſſed 
himſelt to his friend, and began to preſcribe comfort 
and patience to him; ſaying, he muſt reſt ſatisfied 
with his confinement that night, and the next morning 
he promiſed to viſit him again, | | 

Booth anſwered, that as for himſelf, the lying one 
night in any place was very little worth his regard. 
* You and I, my dear friend, have both ſpent our 
evening in a worſe ſituation than I ſhall in this houſe. 
All my concern is for my poor Amelia, whoſe ſuf- 
* ferings on account of my abſence I know, and I feel 
with unſpeakable tenderneſs. Could I be aſſured 
* ſhe was tolerably eaſy, I could be contented in chains 
or in a dungeon,” | ; Ry + 

Give yourſelf no concern on her account,” {aid 
the colonel. © I will wait on her myſelf, though I 
break an 2 ee for that purpoſe, and will 
6 give her ſuch aſſurances as I am convinced will make 
© her perfectly eaſy.” | 

Booth embraced his friend, and weeping over him, 
paid his acknowledgments with tears, for all his good- 
neſs, In words, indeed, he was not able to thank 
him; for gratitude joining with his other paſſions al- 
moſt choaked him, and ſtopt his utterance. 

After a ſhort ſcene, in which nothing paſt worth 
recounting, the colonel bid his friend good night ; and 
leaving the ſerjeant with him, made the beſt of his 
way back to Amelia. er, 


c HA p. VII. 
Worthy a very ſerious peruſal. 


HE colonel found Amelia ſitting very diſcon- 
ſolate with Mrs. Atkinſon. He entered the 
room with an air of great gaiety, aſſured Amelia that 
3 her 
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her huſband was perfectly well, and that he hoped the 
next day he would again be with her. 

Amelia was a little comforted at this account; and 
vented many grateful expreſſions to the colonel, for 
his unparalleled friendſhip, as ſhe was pleaſed to call 
it, She could not, however, help giving way ſoon 
zfter to a ſigh, at the thoughts of her huſband's bond- 
age, and declared that night would be-the longeſt ſhe 
had ever known. 

This lady, madam,” cries the colonel, * mu 
* endeavour to make it ſhorter. And if you will give 
me leave, I will join in the ſame endeavour. Then 
after ſome more conſolatory ſpeeches, the colonel at- 
tempted to give a gay turn to the diſcourſe ; and ſaid, 
I way engaged to have ſpent this evening —_— 
* ably at Ranelagh, with a ſett of company I did not 
like. How vaſtly am I obliged to you, dear Mrs. 
Booth, that I pafs it ſo infinitely more to my ſatis- 
faction!!! 

Indeed, colonel,” ſaid Amelia, I am convinced 
that to a mind ſo rightly turned as yours, there muſt 
be a much ſweeter reh{h in the higheſt offices of 
* friendſhip, than in any pleaſures which the gayeſt 
public places can afford. 

Upon my word, madam, ' ſaid the colonel, © you 
* now do me no more than juſtice. I have, 'and always 
had, the utmoſt indifference for-ſuch ſures. In- 
* deed, I hardly allow them worthy of that name, or, 


if they are ſo at all, it is in a very low degree. In 
my opinion, the higheſt friendſhip muſt always lead 
us to the higheſt pleaſure.” * - 3 
Here Amelia entered into a long diſſertation on 
+ Friendſhip, in which ſhe pointed ſeveral times directly 
.at the colonel as the hero of her tale, | 
The colonel highly applauded all her ſentiments ; 
and when he could not avoid taking the compliment to 
himſelf, he received it with a moſt reſpectful bow. He 
then tried his hand likewiſe at deſcription, in which 
he found means to repay all. Ameha's — in 
kind. This though he did with all poſſible delicacy, 
yet a curious obſerver might have been apt to EE 
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that it was chiefly: on her account that the colonel had 
' avoided the maſquerade. | 

In diſcourſes of this kind they paſt the evening, 
till it was very late, the colonel never offering to ſtir 
from his chair before the clock had ſtruck one; when 
he thought, perhaps, that decency obliged him to take 
his leave.. - 

As ſoon as he was gone, Mrs. Atkinſon ſaid to Mrs. 
Booth, I think, madam, you told me this afternoon, 
that the colonel was married. 

Amelia anſwered, ſhe did ſo. 

* I think, likewiſe, madam,” ' ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, 
vou was acquainted with the colonel's lady.” 

Amelia anſwered, that ſhe had. been extremely in-- 
timate with her abroad. i. 

* Is ſhe young, and handſome ?* ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon : 
In ſhort, pray, was it a match of love or conveni- 
* enge £*: N 

Amelia anſwered, entirely of love, ſne believed, on 
his fide; for that the lady had little or no fortune. 

I am very glad to hear it,“ ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon : 
For I am ſure the colonel is in love with ſomebody. 
* I think, I never ſaw a more luſcious picture of love 
drawn than that which he was pleaſed to give us, 
* as the portraiture of friendſhip. I have read, in- 
* deed, of Pylades and Oreſtes, Damon and Pythias, 
and other great friends of old; nay, I ſometimes 
* flatter myſelf that I am capable of being a friend my- 
© ſelf; but as for that fine, ſoft, tender, delicate 
*- paſhon, which he was pleaſed to deſcribe, I am con- 
y 22 there muſt go a he and a ſhe to the com po- 
* fition. 

* Upon my word, my dear, you are miſtaken, cries 
Amelia. If you had known the friendſhip. which 
* hath always ſubſiſted between the colonel and my 
* huſband, you would not imagine it poflible for any 
* deſcription to exceed it. Nay, I think his behaviour 
© this very day is ſufficient to convince you.“ 

© I own what he hath done to-day hath great merit, 
ſaid Mrs, Atkinſon ; * and yet, from what he hath 
*- ſaid. to-night —— You will pardon me, dear ma- 

C. 4, | dam; 
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dam; perhaps I am too quick-ſighted in my obſer. 
© vations, nay, I am afraid I am even impertinent.? 

© Fie upon it,” cries Amelia, how can you talk in 
that ſtrain? do you imagine I expect ceremony; 
6 Pray ſpeak what you think with the utmoſt 
freedom.“ 

* Did he not then,“ ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, repeat 
the words, the fine/t woman in the world, more than 
© once? did he not make uſe of an expreſſion which 
might have become the mouth of Oroondates him- 
© ſelf ? m—— If I remember, the words were theſe, 
„That had he been Alexander the Great, he ſhould 

«© have thought it more glory to have wiped off a tear 
«© from the bright eyes of Statira, than to have con- 
<< quered fifty worlds,” s 

Did he ſay ſo?? cries Amelia 
did ſay ſomething like it; but my thoughts wore ſo 
« full of my huſband, that I took little notice. But 
* what would you infer from what he ſaid ? 1 hope you 
don't think he is in love wich me! 

* I hope he doth not think ſo himſelf,* anſwered 
Mrs. Atkinſon; © though when he mentioned the 
© bright eyes of Statira, he fixed his own eyes. on 
© yours with the moſt languiſhing air ever beheld.? 

Amelia was going to anſwer, when the ſerjeant ar- 
rived, and then ſhe immediately fell to enquiring af- 
ter her huſband ; and received ſuch ſatisfactory an- 


ſwers to all her many queſtions concerning him, that 


ſhe expreſſed great pleaſure. Theſe ideas ſo poſſeſſed 
her mind, that without once caſting her thoughts on 
any other matters, ſhe took her leave of the ſerjeant 
and his lady, and repaired to bed to her children, in 
a room which Mrs. Atkinſon had provided her in the 
ſame houſe ; where we will at preſent wiſh her a goed 
night. 


ef. Vl. 
Con/ifting of grave matters. 


| W HIL E innocence and chearful hope, in ſpite 
of the malice of fortune, cloſed the eyes of 
the 


«1 aint he 
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the gentle Amelia, on her homely bed, and ſhe enjoyed 
a ſweet and profound ſleep ; the colonel lay reſtleſs all 
night on his down; his mind was affected with a kind 
of ague fit; ſometimes ſcorched up with flaming de- 
fires, and again chilled with the coldeſt deſpair. 2 
There is a time, I think, according to one of our 
poets, When luſt and 'envy fleep. This, 1 ſuppoſe, is 
when they are well gorged-with the food they moſt de- 
light in; but while either of theſe are hungry, | 


Nor poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drouſy ſyrups of the eaſt, 
Will ever medicine them to ſlumber, 


The colonel was, at-preſent, unhappily tormented 
by both theſe fiends. His laſt evening's converſation' 
with Amelia had done his buſineſs effectually. The 
many kind words ſhe had ſpoken to him, the many kind 
looks ſhe had given him, as being, ſhe conceived, the 
friend and preſerver of her huſband, had made an en- 
tire conqueſt of his heart. Thus, the very love which 
ſhe bore him, as the perſon to whom her little family 
were to owe their preſervation and happineſs, inſpired- 
him with thoughts of ſinking them all in the loweſt 
abyſs of ruin and miſery ; and while ſhe ſmiled with: 
all her ſweetneſs on the ſuppoſed friend of her huſ- 
band, ſhe was converting that friend into his moi: 
bitter enemy, — _ . | | 


F riendſhip, take heed; if woman. interfere, 
Be ſure the hour of thy deſtruction's near. 


Theſe are the lines of Vanbrugh; and the ſenti- 
ment is better than the poetry. To ſay the truth, as 
a handſome wife is the cauſe and cement of many 
falſe friendſhips, ſhe is often too liable to deſtroy the 
real ones. 8 | a | 

Thus the object of the colonel's luſt very plainly ap- 
pears; but the object of his envy may be more difficult 
to diſcover. Nature and fortune had ſeemed to {trive: 
with a kind of rivalſhip, which ſhould beſtow moſt on 
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the colonel. The former had given him perſon, parts, 
and conſtitution, in all which he was ſuperior to al- 
moſt every other man. The latter had given him 
rank in life, and riches, both in a very eminent de- 
gree. Whom then ſhould this happy man envy? here, 
leſt ambition ſhould miſlead the reader to ſearch the 
palaces of the great, we wall dire& him at once to 
Gray's-Inn-Lane; where, in a miſerable bed, in a 
miſerable room, he will ſee a miſerable broken lien- 
tenant, in a miſerable condition, with ſeveral heavy - 
debts on his back, and without a penny in his pocket. 
This, and no other, was the object of the colonel's 
envy. And why? becauſe this wretch was poſſeſſed 
of the affections of a poor little lamb ; which all the 
vaſt flocks that were within the power and reach of 

the colonel, could not prevent that glutton's longing 
for. And ſure this image of the lamb is not impro- 
perly adduced on this occaſion : for what was the co- 
onel's defire but to lead this poor lamb, as it were, 
to the ſlaughter, in order to purchaſe a feaſt of a few 
days by her final deſtrution, and to tear her away 
from the arms of one where ſhe was ſure of bcing 
fondled and careſſed all the days of her life, 

While the colonel was agitated with theſe thoughts, 
his greateſt comfort was, that Amelia and Booth were 
now ſeparated, and his greateſt terror was of their 
coming again together. From wiſhes therefore he 
began to meditate defigns ; and fo far was he from any 
intention of procuring the liberty of his friend, that 
he began to — ſchemes of prolonging his confine- 
ment, till he could procure ſome means of fendin 
him away far from her; in which caſe he doubted not 
but of ſucceeding in all he deſired, 

He was forming this plan in his mind, when a ſer- 
vant informed him, that one ſerjeant Atkinſon deſired 
to ſpeak with his honour. The ſerjeant was immedi- 
ately admitted, and acquainted the colonel, that if he 
pleaſed to go and become bail for Mr. Booth, another 
unexceptionable houſe-keeper would be there to join 
with him. This perſon the ſerjeant had procured that 
morning, and had, by leave of his wife, given him a 
bond of indemnification for the purpoſe. _ 

. 2 
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The coloneſ did not ſeem ſo elated with this news + 
as Atkinſon * On the coutrary, inſtead of 

- making a direct anſwer to what Arkinſon ſaid, the 

colonel began thus: I. think, ſerjeant, Mr. Boath 

* hath told me that vb as —— > his - 

„ 4ndy. Sbe . is really a chm woman, and it is 4 

2 ities he ſhould ever have been placed in 

the d | fityation he is now in. There is no- 

thing ſo ſilly as for ſubaltern officers of the army to 

* marry, unleſs where they meet with women of very | 

great fortunes indeed. What can be the event of 

their marrying otherwiſe, but entailing miſery and 
* beggary on their wives and their poſterity ?” | 

Ahl fir!” cries the ſerjeant, it is too late to 

+ think of thoſe matters now. To be ſure, my lady 

might have married one of the top gentlemen in the 

country: for ſhe is certainly one of the beſt, as well 

* as one of the handſomeſt women in the kingdom; 

© and if ſhe had been fairly dealt by, would have had 

* a very great fortune into the bargain. - Indeed ſhe 

is worthy of the greateſt prince in the world; and if 

© I had been the greateſt prince in the world, I ſhould 
have thought myſelf happy with ſuch a wife; but 
ſhe was pleaſed to like the lieutenant, and certainly 

_ can be. no happineſs in marriage without 

liking.“ ä 
* Lookee, ſerjeant, ſaid the colonel, you know 

very well that I am the lieutenant's friend. I think 

I have ſhewn myſelf ſo.“ | 
Indeed, your honour hath, quoth the ſerjeant, - 

more than once, to my knowledge.“ 
* But I am angry with him for his imprudence, 

* greatly angry with him for his imprudence; and 

the more ſo, as it affects a lady of ſo much worth.” 

* She is, indeed, a lady of the higheſt worth,” cries 

the 2 © Poor dear lady! I knew her, an' t 

* pleaſe your honour, from her infancy ; and the 

* ſweeteſt-tempered, . beſt-natured lady ſhe is, that 

* ever trod on Engliſh ground. I have always loved 

her as if ſhe was my own ſiſter. — Nay, ſhe hath very 


often called me brother; and I have taken it to be 
"C-6- © a greater 
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© a greater honour than if I was to be called a gene ra 
officer. | | 4 
What pity it is,“ ſaid the colonel, © that this 
« worthy creature ſhould be expoſed to ſo much mi- 
« ſery by the N behaviour of a man, who, 
though I am his friend, I cannot help ſaying, hath 
© been guilty of imprudence, at leaſt. Why could he 
© not live upon his half-pay ? what had he to do to 
run himſelf into debt in this outrageous manner ?? 
I wiſh indeed,“ cries the ſerjeant, he had been 
© alittle more conſiderative ; but, I hope, this will be 
a warning to him.“ | 
How am I ſure of that,” anſwered the colonel ; 6 
© or what reaſon is there to expect it? extravagance is 
© a vice of which men are not ſo caſily cured. I 
© have thought a great deal of this matter, Mr. ſer- 
« jeant; and upon the moſt mature deliberation, I am 
© of opinion, that it will be better both for him and 
© his poor lady, that he ſhould ſmart a little more.“ 
© Your honour, fir, to be ſure is in the right,“ re- c 
plied the ſerjeant; * but yet, fir, if you will pardon 
me for ſpeaking, I hope you will be pleaſed to con- 
© ſider my poor lady's caſe, She ſuffers, all this f 
© while, as much or more than the lieutenant ; for I 
* know her ſo well, that I am certain ſhe will never 
© have a moment's eaſe till her huſband is out of con- | 
«© finement.”? 
I know women better than you, ſerjeant,' cries 
the colonel: © they ſometimes place their affections 
on a huſband, as children do on their nurſe ; but 
they are both t be weaned. I know you, ſerjeant, 
to be a fellow of ſenſe as well as ſpirit, or I ſhould 
not ſpeak ſo freely to you; but I took a fancy to 
you a long time ago, and I intend to ſerve you; 
but firſt, I aſk you this queſtion, is your attachment 
to Mr. Booth, or to his lady ?” | | 
« Certainly, ſir,* ſaid the ſerjeant, I muſt love 
my lady beſt. Not but I have a great affection for 
the lieutenant too, becauſe I know my lady hath 
the ſame; and, indeed, he hath been always very 
good to me, as far as was in his power. A lieute- 
nant, your honour knows, can't do a great —_— 
© but 
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« but I have always found him my friend wpon all 


© occaſions,” 22 

« You ſay true, cries the colonel, © a lieutenant 
© can do but little; but I can do much to ſerve you, 
© and will too— But let me aſk you one queſtion— 
Who was the lady whom I ſaw laſt night with Mrs. 
Booth at her lodgings ?? | . 

Here the ſerjeant bluſhed, and repeated, The - 
« lady, fir!“ 

Ay, a lady, a woman,” cries the calonel, who 
«* ſupped with us laſt night. She looked rather too 
much like a gentlewoman for the miſtreſs of a Iodg- 
© ing houſe. | . a 

The ſerjeant's cheeks glowed at this compliment to 
his wife, and he was juſt going to own her, when the 
colonel proceeded. * I think I never ſaw in my life 
* ſo ill-looking, fly, demure a b——, I would give 
«* ſomething, methinks, to know who ſhe was.“ 

I don't know, indeed,” cries the ſerjeant in great 
confuſion.—* I know nothing about her.” | 

] wiſh you would enquire,? ſaid the colonel, © and 
© let me know her name, and likewiſe what ſhe is. 
© I have a ſtrange curioſity to know, and let me ſee 
© you again this evening exactly at ſeven,” 
* And will not your honour then go to the liente- 
nant this morning ?” ſaid Atkinſon. # 
It is not in my power,” anſwered the colonel; *I 
am engaged another way. Beſides, there is no haſte 
in this affair. If men will be imprudent, they muſt 
ſuffer the conſequences. Come to me at ſeven, and 
bring me all the particulars you can concerning that 
ill-looked jade, I mentioned to you; for I am re- 
ſolved to know who ſhe is. And ſo, good-morrow 
to you, ſerjeant; be aſſnred I will take an opportu- 
nity to do ſomething for you.“ 
Though ſome readers may, perhaps, think the ſer- 
jeant not unworthy of the freedom with which-the co- 
lonel treated him, yet that haughty officer would have 
been very backward to have condeſcended to ſuch fa- 
miliarity with one of his rank, had he not propoſed 
ſome deſign from it. In truth, he began to conceive 

2 hopes 
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+» hopes of making the ſerjeant inftrumental to his deſign i c 
on Amelia; in other words, to convert him into a 
imp; an office, in which the colonel had been ſerved 
by Atkinfon's betters ; and which, as he knew it was 
in his power very well to reward him, he had no ap- 
prehenſion that the ſerjeant would decline: an opinion 
which the ſerjeant might have pardoned, though he had 
never given the leaſt grounds for it, ſince the colonel 
borrowed it from the knowledge of his own heart. 
This dictated to him, that he, from a bad motive, was 
capable of deſiring to debauch his friend's wife ; and 
the ſame heart inſpired him to hope that another, from 
another bad motive, might be guilty of the ſame breach: 
of. friendſhip, in affiſting him. Few men, I believe, 
think better of others than of themſelves; nor do they 
eaſily allow the exiſtence of any virtue of which they 
pe:iceive no traces in their own minds: for which rea- 
ſon I have obſerved, that it is extremely difficult to 
perſuade a rogue that you are an honeſt man; nor 
would you.ever ſucceed in the attempt by the ſtrong- 
eft evicence,. was-it not for the comfortable concluſion - 
which the rogue draws, that he who proves himſelf to 
be honeſt, proves himſelf to be a fool at the ſame time. 


CHA.P. IX. 
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A curious chapter, from which à curious reader may draw 


” ſundry obſervations. 
T2 ſerjeant retired from the colonel in a very 


dejected ſtate of mind; in which, however, we 
muſt leave him a while, and return to- Amelia; who, . 
as ſoon as ſhne was up, had diſpatched Mrs. Atkinſon 
to pay off her ſormer lodgings, and to bring off all 
cloaths and other moveables. | S TN 
The truſty meſſenger returned without performing 
her errand: for Mrs. Elliſon had locked up all her 
rooms, and was gone out very early that morning, and. 
the ſervant knew not whither ſhe was gone. . 
The two ladies now fat down to breakfaſt, together 
with Amelia's two children ; after which, cage — 
clared- 
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clared ſhe would take a coach and vifit her huſband. 
To this motion Mrs. Atkinfon foon agreed, and of- 
fered to be her companion. To fay truth, I think it 
was reaſonable enough; and the great abhorrence 
which Booth had of ſeeing his wife in a bailiff*s houſe, 
was, perhaps, rather too nice and delicate. | 

When the ladies were both dreſt, and jaſt going to · 
ſend for their vehicle, a great knocking was heard at 
the door, and preſently Mrs, James was uſhered into 
the room. p 

This vifit was diſa ble enough to Amelia, as it- 
detained her from the fight of her huſband, for which- 
ſhe ſo eagerly longed. ever, as ſhe had no dagbe 
but that the vifit would be reaſonably ſhorr, the re- 
ſolved to receive the lady with all the complaiſance in 
her power. | 

rs. James now behaved herſelf fo very unlike the- 
perſon that ſhe lately appeared, that it might have- 
ſurpriſed any one who doth not know, that beſides that 
of a fine lady, which is all mere art and mummery, . 
every ſuch woman hath ſome real character at the bot-- 
tom, in which, whenever nature gets the better of her, 
ſhe acts. Thus the fineft ladies in the world will 
ſometimes love, and ſometimes ſcratch, according to 
their different natural diſpoſitions, with great fury and. 
violence, thongh both of theſe are equally inconſiſt- 
ent with a fine s artificial character. | 

Mrs. James then was at the bottom a very good- 
natured woman; and the moment ſhe heard of Ame- 
lia's misfortune, was fincerely grieved at it. She had. 
acquieſced on the very firft motion with the colonel's 
deſign of inviting her to her houſe; and this morningy 
at breakſaſt, when he had acquainted her that Amelia 
made ſome difficulty in accepting the offer, very rea- 
dily undertook to go herſelf and perſuade her friend to 
accept the invitation. 

She now preſſed this matter with ſuch earneſtneſs, 
that Amelia, who was not extremely verſed in the art 
of rea, © was hardly able to refuſe her importunity ; 
nothing, indeed, but her affection to Mrs. Atkinſon 
could have prevailed on her to refuſe ; that point, how- 
ever, ſhe would not give up, and Mrs. James, at laſt, 

was 
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was contented with a promiſe, that as ſoon as their af- 
fairs were ſettled, Amelia, with her huſband and fa- 
mily, would make her a viſit, and ſtay ſome time 
with her in the country, whither ſhe was ſoon to retire. 

Having obtained this promiſe, Mrs. James, after 
many very friendly profeſſions, took her leave; and 
ſtepping into her coach, re- aſſumed the fine lady, and 
drove away to join her company at an auction. 


The moment ſhe was gone, Mrs. Atkinſon, whe 
had left the room upon the approach of Mrs. James, 


returned into it, and was informed by Amelia of all 
that had paſt. | | 


© Pray, madam,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, do this 


* colonel and his lady live, as it is called, well toge- 
© ther ?? | | 
© If you mean to aſk,” cries Amelia, whether they 
© are a very fond couple, I muſt anſwer that I believe 
© they are not.” | 
© I have been told,” ſays Mrs. Atkinſon, that 
© there have been inſtances of women who have be- 
come bawds to their own huſbands, and the huſbands 
« pimps for them.” f 3 | 
© Fie upon it,“ cries Amelia. I hope there are 
no ſuch people. Indeed, my dear, this is being a 
little too cenſorious.” | | 
© Callit what you pleaſe,” anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon,, 
it ariſes from my love to you, and my fears for your 
danger. You know the proverb of a burnt child ; 
and if ſuch a one hath any good-nature, it will 
dread the fire, on the account of others as well as on 
its own. And if I may ſpeak my ſentiments freely, 
1 cannot think you will be in ſafety at this colonel's 
ouſe,” 0 | 
< I cannot but believe your apprehenfions to be 
ſincere,” replied Amelia, © and I muſt think myſelf 
obliged to you for them; but I am convinced you 
are entirely in an error.. I look on Colonel James 
as the moſt generous and beſt of men. He was a 
friend, and an excellent friend too, to my huſband, 
long before I was acquainted with him, and he hath 
done him a thouſand good offices, What do you 
lay of his behaviour yeſterday ?? <a 
© I wiſh,' 
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I wiſh,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, that his behavi- 
our to-day had been equal. What I am now go- 


ing to undertake is the moſt diſagreeable office of 

« friendſhip, but it is a neceſſary one. I muſt tell you 
therefore what paſt this morning between the colo- 
nel and Mr. Atkinſon ; for though it will hurt you, 
you ought, on many accounts, to know it.* Here 
ſhe related the whole which we have recorded in the 
preceding chapter, and with which the ſerjeant had 
acquainted her, while Mrs. James was paying her viſit 
to Amelia. And as the ſerjeant had painted the mat- 
ter rather in ſtronger colours than the colonel ; ſo Mrs. 
Atkinſon again, a little improved on the ſerjeant. 
Neither of theſe good people, perhaps, intended to 
aggravate any circumſtance; but ſuch is, I believe, 
the unavoidable conſequence of all reports. Mrs. At- 
kinſon, indeed, may be ſuppoſed not to ſee what re- 
lated to James in the moſt favourable light, as the 
ſerjeant, with more honeity than prudence, had ſug- 
geited to his wife, that the colonel had not the kindeſt 
opinion of her, and had called her a fly and de- 
mure—; it is true he omitted ill-looking b— ; two 
words, which are, perhaps, ſuperior to the patience of 
any Job in petticoats that ever lived. He made amends, 
however, by ſubſtituting ſome other phraſes in their 
ſtead, not extremely agreeable to a female ear. 

It appeared to Amelia, from Mrs, Atkinſon's rela- 
tion, that the colonel had groſsly abuſed Booth to the 
ſerjeant, and had abſolutely refuſed to become his 
bail. Poor Amelia became a pale and motionleſs ſta- 
tue at this account. At length, ſhe cried, If this 

* be true, I and mine are all, indeed, undone. We 
* have no comfort, no hope, no friend left.-I can- 
not diſbelieve you.— I know you would not deceive 
me?—Why ſhould you, indeed, deceive me? But 
what can have cauſed this alteration ſince laſt night? 
Did I ſay or do any thing to offend him? 

© You ſaid, and did rather, I believe, a great deaf 


K 


too much to pleaſe him,“ anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon, 
© Beſides, he is not in the leaſt offended with you. 
* On the contrary, he ſaid many kind things'— - 


What can my poor love have done? Cs: 
He 
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He hath not ſeen the colonel ſince laſt night. Some 
* villain hath ſet him againſt my huſband ; he was 
© once before ſuſpicious of fach a perſon. Some cruel 
© monſter hath belied his innocence. 
Pardon me, dear madam,” faid Mrs. Atkinſon; 
© I beheve the perſon who hath injured. the captain 
© with this friend of his, is one of the worthieſt and 
© beſt of creatures—Nay, do not be ſurpriſed; the 
« perſon I mean, is even your fair ſelf: ſure you would 
© not be ſo dull in any other cafe ; but in this, grati- 
* tude, humility, .modeſty, every virtue, ſhuts your 
eyes. 

c Mortales hebitant viſus, 


© as Virgils ſays. What in the world can be more 
© confiftent, than his defire to have yon at his own 
© houſe; and to keep your huſband confined in ano- 
© ther? all that he thid, and all that he did yeſter- 
„day, and, what is more convincing to me than 
both, all that he looked laſt night, are very con- 
© ſultent with both theſe deſigns.” | 

O Heaven! cries Amelia, you chill my blood 
© with horror! the idea freezes me to death: I can 
not, muſt not, will not think it. Nothing but con- 
viction Heaven forbid, I ſhould ever have more con- 
« viction } and did he abuſe my huſband ! what |. did. 
_ ©. he abuſe a poor, unhappy, diftreſ creature z. oppreft,. 
« rvined, torn from his children, torn away from his 
*« wretched wife; the honeſteſt, worthieſt, nobleſt, 
tendereſt, fondeſt, beſt ! Here ſhe burſt into. an 
agony of grief, which exceeds the power of deſcription. 

In this fituation, Mrs. Atkinſon was doing her ut- 
moſt to ſupport her, when a moſt violent knocking 
was heard at the door, and immediately the ſerjeant 
ran haſtily into the room; bringing with him a cor- 
dial, which preſently relieved Amelia. What this 
cordial was, we ſhall inform the reader in due time. 
In the mean while, he muſt ſuſpend his curioſity ; and 
the gentlemen at White's may lay wagers, whether it 
was Ward's pill, or Doctor James's powder. 

But before we cloſe this chapter, and return back to 
the bailiſf's houſe, we muſt do our beſt to reſcue the 
character. 
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Tnaracter of our heroine from the dulneſs of apprehen- 
ion, which. ſeveral of our quickſighted readers may lay 
ore heavily to her charge than was done by her friend 
. Atkinſon, 
I muſt inform, therefore, all ſuch readers, that it 
nat, becauſe innocence is more blind! than guilt, 
hat the former often overlooks and tambles into the 
at, which the latter foreſees and avoids. The truth 
3s, that ir is almoſt impoſſible guilt: ſhould miſs. the dif- 
overing of all the ſnares in its way; as it is conſfantly 
prying cloſely into every corner, in order to lay ſnares 
— Whereas innocence, having no ſuch pur- 
poſe, walks fearleſsly and careleſsly through life; and 
s conſequently liable to tread on the gins, which cun- 
ning has laid: to entrap it. To ſpeak plainly, and 
without allegory or figure, it is not want of ſenſe, but 
want of ſuſpaciom, by whick innocenct:i5often betrayed. 
Again, we often admire at the folly of the dupe, when 
we ſhould transfer our whole furpriſe- to the aſtoniſh- 
ing guilt of the betraper. In à word, many an inno- 
cent perſon hath owed: his ruin to this circumſtance 


4 alone, that the degree of vallatny was fuck as maſt 
a WW have exceeded the fa of every man who was not him- 
- {cif a villam. WY 
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. wubich are many profound focrets of philoſophy. 

| 


HOGS having bad enough of the author's 
company the preceding day, choſe now another 
companion. Indeed the was not very ſolicitous 
of a ſecond interview; for, as he coald have no bope 
from Boeth's pocket, ſo he was noe likely to receive 
much increafe to his vanity from Booth*s converſation: 
for, low as this wretch was in virtue, fenſe, learning, 
birth and fortune, he was by no means low in his 
vanity. This paſſion, indeed, was ſo high in him, 
and at the ſame time fo blinded him to bis own de- 
merits, that he hated every man, who did not either 
Hatter him or give him money. In ſhort, he claimed 
a ſtrange kind of right ; either to cheat all his ac- 

| quaintance 
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quaintance of their praiſe, or to pick their pockets of 
their pence; in which latter caſe, he himſelf repaid 
very liberally with panegyric. | 

A very little ſpecimen of ſuch a* fellow muſt have 
ſatisfied a man of Mr. Booth's temper. He Choſe, 
therefore, now to aſſociate himſelf with that gentle. 
man, of whom Bondum had given ſo ſhabby a. cha- 
rater. In ſhort,, Mr. Booth's opinion of the bailiff 
was ſuch, that he recommended a man moſt, where 
he leaſt intended it. Nay, the bailiff, in the preſent 
inſtance, though he had drawn a malicious concluſion, 


honeſtly avowed, that this was drawn only from the. 


poverty of the perſon ; which 1s never, I believe, any 
forcible diſrecommendation to a good mind: but he 
muſt - have had a very bad mind, indeed, who, in 
Mr. Booth's circumftances, could have diſliked or 
deſpiſed another man, becauſe that other, man was 
* | | Re 
Some previous converſation having paſt between 
this gentleman; and Booth, in which they had both 


opened their ſeveral fituations to each other; the 


former caſting an affectionate look on the latter, ex- 
eſt great compaſſion for his circumſtances; for which, 
ooth thanking him, ſaid, Vou muſt have a great 


deal of compaſſion, and be a very good man, in 
© © ſuch a terrible ſityation as you deſcribe yourſelf, to 


have any pity to ſpare for other people.“ | 
© My affairs, ſir, anſwered the gentleman, * are 
very bad, it is true; and yet there is one circum- 
© ſtance, which makes you appear to, me more the 
object of pity, than I am to myſelf ; and it is this, 
© that you muſt from your years be a novice in afflic- 
tion; Whereas I have ſerved a long apprenticeſhip 
to miſery, and ought, by this time, to be a pretty 
good maſter of my trade. To ſay the truth, I be- 
© -heve, habit teaches men to bear the burthens of the 
© mind, as it enures them to bear heavy burthens on 
© their ſhoulders, Without uſe and experience, the 
© ſtrongeſt minds and bodies both will ſtagger under 
* a weight, which habit might render eaſy, and even 
* contemptible.” . 
| © There 
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There is great juſtice, cries Booth, in the compa- 
riſon; and, I think, I have myſelf experienced the 
truth of it: for I am not that Tyro in affliction, 
which you ſeem to —— me. And, perhaps, 
it is from the very habit you mention, that I am able 
to ſupport my preſent misfortunes a little like a 
man. h | 

The gentleman ſmiled at this, and cried, © Indeed 
captain, you are a young philoſopher.” 

„J think,* cries Booth, © I have ſome pretenſions 
to that philoſophy which is taught by misfortunes ; 
and you ſeem to be of opinion, fir, that it is one of 
the beſt ſchools of philoſophy.” : 

I mean no mofe, fir,* ſaid the gentleman, than 


that in the days of our affliction, we are inclined to 


think more ſeriouſly, than in thoſe ſeaſons of life, 
when we are engaged in the hurrying purſuits of 
buſineſs or pleaſure, when we have neither leiſure 
nor inclination to ſift and examine things to the bot- 
tom. Now there are two conſiderations, which, 
from my having long fixed my thoughts upon them, 
have greatly ſupported me under all my afflictions. 
The one is the brevity of life, even at its longeſt 
duration, which the wiſeſt of men hath compared to 
the ſhort dimenſion of 'a ſpan. One of the Roman 
poets compares it to the duration of a race; and an- 

other, to the much ſhorter tranſition of a wave. 
The ſecond conſideration is the uncertainty of it. 
Short as its utmoſt limits are, it is far from being 
aſſured of reaching thoſe limits. The next day, 
the next hour, the next moment, may be the end of 
our courſe. Now of what value is ſo uncertain, fo 
n cy a ſtation? This conſideration, indeed, 
owever lightly it is paſſed over in our concep- 
tion, doth in a great meaſure level all' fortunes 
and conditions, and gives no man a right tꝗ tri- 
umph in the happieſt ſtate, or any reaſon re- 
pine in the moſt miſerable. Would the moſt 
worldly men ſee this in the light in which they 
examine all other matters, they would ſoon feel and 
acknowledge the force of this way of reaſoning 
for which of them would give any price for an yy 21 
from 
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Booth, and 1 entirely agree with the juſtice of your 


'« hearts: 
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from which they were liable to be immediately 
« .cjected.; or, would: they not laugh at him as a mad. 
man, ho accounted himſelf rich from ſuch an uncer. 
tain poſſeſſian! This is the fountain, fir, from which 
I have drawn my philoſophy. Hence it is, that I have 
© learnt to look on all things, which are eſteemed 
© the bleſſings of life, and thoſe which are dreaded az 
'< 1ts evils, with fuch a degree of indifference, that az 
© I ſhould not be elated with poſſeſſing the former, f 
neither am I greatly dejected and depreſſed by ſuf. 
fering the latter. Is the actor eſteemed happier, to 
« whoſe lot it falls to play the principal part, than he 
© who plays the loweſt? and yet the drama may run 
twenty nights together, and by conſ ce may 
out- laſt our lives; but, at the beft, life is only : 
little longer drama; and the buſineſs of the great 
< ſtage is conſequently a little more ferions than that 
« which is performed at the theatre royal. But even 
here, the cataſtrophes and calamities which are re- 
preſented, are capable of affecting us. The wiſef 
men can deceive themſelves into feeling the diſtreſles 
* of a tragedy, though they know them to be merely 
« imaginary ; and the children will often lament them 
as realities: what wonder then, if theſe tragical 
« ſcenes, which I allow to be a little more ſerious, 
< ſhoulda little more affect us? where then is the re- 
« medy, but in the philoſophy I have mentioned; 
which, when once by a long courſe of mediation it 
is reduced to a habit, teaches us to ſet a juſt value on 
every thing; and cures at once all eager wiſhes and 
abject fears, all violent joy and grief concerning 
* objetts which cannot endure long, and may not exiſt 
a moment. A 

© Youchave expreſt yourſelf extremely well,“ cries 


« ſentimentsz but, however true all this may be in 
theory, I 'ſti}] doubt its efficacy in practice. And 
the cauſe of the difference between theſe two is this; 
that we reaſon from our heads, but act from our 


— Vio meliora probogue by 
Deteriora ſegucr. | 
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Nothing can differ more widely than wiſe men and 
« fools, in their eſtimation of things; but as both act 
« from their uppermoſt — ey both oſten act 
« alike, What comfort then can your philoſophy give 
© to an avaricious man, who is deprived of his riches ; 
or to an ambitious man, who is ſtript of his power? 
to the fond lover, who is torn from his miſtreſs; or, 
to the tender huſband; who is dragged from his 
wife ? do you really think, that any meditations on 
the ſhortneſs of life will ſooth them in their afflic- 
tions? is not this very ſhortneſs itſelf one of their 
afflictions ? and if the evil they ſuffer be a tempo 
deprivation of what they love, will they not thin 
their fate the harder, and lament the more, that 
they are to loſe any part of an enjoyment, to which 
there is ſo ſhort and ſo uncertain a- period ? ? 2 
I beg leave, fir,” ſaid the gentleman * to diſtin- 
* puiſh here, By philoſophy, T do not mean the bare 
. — of right and wrong; but an energy, a 
habit, as Ariſtotle calls it; and this I do firmly 
believe, with him and with the ftoics, is ſuperior 
to all the attacks of fortune.” | 
He was proceeding, when the bailiff came in, and 
in a ſurely tone bade them both good-morrow ; after 
which, he aſked the philoſopher, if he was prepared 
to go to Newgate ; for that he muſt carry ham thither 
that afternoon. — 

The poor man ſeemed very much ſhocked with this 
news. © I hope,” cries he, © you will give a little 
longer time, if not till the return of the writ. But 
I] beg you, particularly, not to carry me thither to- 
day: for I expect my wife and children here in the 
evening.“ 

© I have nothing to do with wives and children,“ 
cried the bailiff; © I never deſire to ſee any wives and 
children here. I like no ſuch company.“ 

I intreat you,“ ſaid the priſoner, © give me ano- 
ther day. I ſhall take it as a great obligation; and 
you will diſappoint me in the cruelleſt manner in the 
F voy if you refuſe 45 | 

I can't help people's diſappointments,” cries the 
bailif; Im U myſelt-and my own ry 6 
N * I know - 
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I know not where I ſhall be paid the money that 
due already, I can't afford to keep priſoners at my 
© own expence.” 

I don't intend it ſhall be at your expence,” cries 
the philoſopher; © my wife is gone to raiſe money 
* this morning, and I hope to pay you all I owe you 
© at her arrival. But we intend to ſup together to. 
night at your houſe ; and if you ſhould remove me 
© now, it would be the moſt barbarous diſappointment 
* to us, both, and will make me the moſt a 
© man alive.“ 

* Nay, for my part,” ſaid the bailif, * 1 as t de. 
fire to do any thing barbarous. I know how to treat 
gentlemen with civility as well as another. - And 
when people pay as they go, and ſpend their money 
like gentlemen, I am ſure nobody can accuſe me of 
any incivility ſince I have been in the office. And 
if you intend to be merry to night, I am not the 
man that will prevent it— Though I ſay it, you may 
have as good a ſupper dreſt here as at any tavern in 
town.“ 

Since Mr. Bondum is ſo kind, 8 ſaid the 
philoſopher, I hope for the favour of your company, 
© I afſure you, if it ever be my fortune to go abroad 
© into the world, I ſhall be proud of the honour of 
© your acquaintance.” 

Indeed, fir,” cries Booth, it is an honour I * 
© be very ready to accept; but as for this evening, | 
cannot help ſaying, I nope to be engaged in another 
place.“ 

: I promiſe you, fir,* anſwered the other, 1 ſhall 
© rejoice at your liberty, though I am a loſer by it. 

* Why, as to that matter, cries Bondum with a 
ſneer, I fancy, captain, you may engage yourſelf to 
the 1 without any fear of breaking your 
word: for I am very much miſtaken, if we part to- 
da 

Pardon me, my good friend,” ſaid Booth, but 
© I expect my bail every minute.“ 

Lookee, fir, cries Bondum, I don't love to ſee 
* gentlemen in an error. I ſhall not take the ſer- 
« jeant's bail; and as for the colonel, I have _ 
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| « with him myſelf this morning; (for-to be ſure 1 
© love to do all I can for gentlemen) ; and he told me, 
© he could not poſſibly be here to-day: beſides, why 
« ſhould I mince the matter? there is more ſtuff in the 
office. MT Fes 0 

© What do you mean by ſtuff?* cries Booth, 

© ] mean that there is another writ,” anſwered the 
bailiff, at the ſuit of Mrs. Elliſon, the gentlewoman 
© that was here yeſterday ; and the attorney that was 
with her, is concerned againſt you. Some officers 
would not tell you all this; but I loves to ſhew 
« civility to gentlemen, while they behave themſelves 
as ſuch. And J loves the gentlemen of the army in 
* particular. I had like to have been in the army 
myſelf once; but I liked the commiſſion I have bet- 
© ter, Come, captain, let not your noble courage be 
* cait down ; what ſay you to a glaſs of white wine, 
or a tiff of punch, by way of whet?” 

© I have told you, fir, I never drink in the morning,” 
cries Booth a little peeviſhly. / 

No offence, I hope, fir,” ſaid the bailif. © T 
© hope I have not treated you with any incivility. 
* I don't aſk any gentleman -to call for liquor in my 
* houſe, if he doth not chuſe it; nor I don't defire ; 
any body to ſtay here longer than they have a mind 
to?—Newpgate, to be ſure, is the place for all debtors 
that can't find bail. I knows what civility is, and 
I ſcorn to behave myſelf unbecoming a gentleman ; 
but I'd have you conſider that the twenty-four hours 
appointed by act of parliament are almoſt out; and 
ſo it is time to think of removing. As to bail, I 
would not have you flatter — : for I knows 
very well there are other things coming againſt you. 
Beſides, the ſum you are already charged with is 
very large, and I muſt ſee you in a place of ſafety. 
My houſe is no priſon, though b lock up for a little 
time in it. Indeed, when gentlemen are gentlemen, 
and likely to find bail, I don't ſtand for a day or 
two; but I have a good noſe at a bit of carrion, 
captain; I have not carried ſo much carrion ta 
Newgate, without knowing the ſmell of it.” 
en Vor. XI. D I under- 
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* I underſtand not your cant, cries Booth ; but ! 
did not think to have offended you ſo much by re- 
* fuſing to drink in a morning.“ 

Offended me, ſir, cries the bailift. Who told 
you ſo? do you think, fir, if I want a glaſs of wine, 
I am under any neceſſity of aſking my priſoners for 
© it? damn it, fir, I'll ſhew you, I ſcorn your words; 
I can afford to treat you with a glaſs of the beſt 
wine in England, if you comes to that'—He then 
pulled out a handful of guineas, ſaying, There, 
* fir, they are all my own; I owe no body a ſhilling. 
I am no beggar, nor no debtor. - I am the king's 
officer, as well as you, and I will ſpend guinea for 
* guinea as long as you pleaſe.” | 

* Harkee, raſcal,* cries Booth, laying hold of the 
bailiff's collar. How dare you treat me with this 
© inſolence? doth the law give you any authority to 
* inſult me in my misfortunes ?? At which words he 
gave the bailiff a good ſhove, and threw him from 

im. 

Very well, fir,” cries the bailiff, I will ſwear 
© both an aſſault and an attempt to a reſcue. If officers 
© are to be uſed in this manner, there is an end of all 
law and juſtice. But though I am not a match for 
you myſelf, I have thoſe below that are.“ He then 
ran to the door, and called up two ill-looking fellows, 
his followers, whom, as ſoon as they entered the room, 
he ordered to ſeize on Booth, declaring he would im- 
mediately carry him to Newgate ; at the ſame time 
pouring out a vaſt quantity of abuſe, below the dignity 
of hiſtory to record. 

Booth defired the two dirty fellows to ſtand off, and 
declared he would make no reſiſtance, at the ſame time 
bidding the bailiff carry him wherever he durſt. 

. © PII ſhew you what I dare,” cries the bailiff ; and 
again ordered the followers to lay hold of their priſoner, 
ſaying, © He has aſſaulted me already, and endeavour- 
ed a reſcue, I ſhar't truſt ſuch a fellow to walk at 
© liberty. A gentleman, indeed! ay, ay, Newgate 
© is the propereft place for ſuch gentry; as arrant 
© carrion as ever was carried thither.“ ke 
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The fellows then both laid violent hands on Bcoth, 


and the bailiff ſtept to the door to order a coach; when 


on a ſudden, the whole ſcene was changed in an in- 
ſtant: for now the ſerjeant came running, out of 
breath, into the room; and ſeeing his friend, the 
captain, roughly handled by two ill-looking fellows, 
without aſking any*queſtions, ſtept briſkly up to his 
aſſiſtance, and inſtantly gave one of the aſſailants ſo 
violent a ſalute with his fiſt, that he directly meaſured 
his length on the floor. | 

Booth having by this means his right arm at liberty 
was unwilling to be idle, or entirely to owe his reſcue 
from both the ruffians to the ſerjeant; he therefore 
imitated: the example which his friend had ſet him, 
and with a luſty blow levelled the other follower with 
his companion on the ground. 

The bailiff roared out, A reſcue, a reſcue;“ to 
which the ſerjeant anſwered, There was no reſcue in- 
tended, © The captain, ſaid he, wants no reſcue. 
Here are ſome friends coming who will deliver him 
in a better manner.“ 

The bailiff ſwore heartily he would carry him to 
Newgate, in ſpite of all the friends in the world, 

* You carry him to Newgate!” cried the ſerjeant, 
with the higheſt indignation. © Offer but to lay your 
hands on him, and I will knock your teeth down 
* your ugly jaws.'— Then turning to Booth, he cried, 
They will be all here within a minute, fir ; we had 
* much ado to keep my lady from coming herſelf; 
« but ſhe is at home in good health, longing to ſee 
your honour; and I hope you will be with her within 
* this half hour.“ | 

And now three gentlemen entered the room; theſe - 
were an attorney, the perſon whom the ferjeant had 
procured- in the morning to be his bail with Colonel 
James, and laſtly, Doctor Harriſon himſelf. 

The bailiff no ſooner ſaw the attorney, with whom 
ne was well acquainted (for the others he knew not) 
than he began, as the phraſe is, to pull in his horns, 
and ordered the two followers, who were now got 
again on their legs, to walk down ſtairs. 
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© So, captain, ſays the doctor, when laſt we 
* parted, I believe we neither of us expected to meet 
in ſuch a place as this.“ 
© Indeed, doctor, cries Booth, © I did not expect 
to have been ſent hither by the gentleman who did 
me that favour.” | 
How fo, fir?” ſaid the doctor, you was ſent hi- 
ther by ſome perſon, I ſuppoſe, to whom you was 
indebted. This 'is the uſual place, I apprehend, 
for creditors to ſend their debtors to. But you 
ought to be more ſurpriſed that the gentleman who 
ſent you hither is come to releaſe you. —Mr. Mur-. 
PRY you will perform all the neceſſary ceremonials.“ 
The attorney then aſked the bailiff with how many 
actions Booth was charged, and was informed there 
were five beſides the doctor's, which was much the 
heavieſt of all. Proper bonds were preſently pro- 
vided, and the doctor and the ſerjeant's friend ſigned 
them; the bailiff, at the inſtance of the attorney, 
making no objection to the bail. 

Booth, we may be aſſured, made a handſome ſpeech 
20 the doctor for ſuch extraordinary fygendſhip, with 
which, however, we do not think proper to trouble 
the reader; and now every thing being ended, and 
the company ready to depart, the bailiff ſtepped up to 
Booth, and told him he hoped he would remember 
civility money. | 

* I believe,” cries Booth, © you mean incivility 

© money; if there be any fees due for rudeneſs, I 
* muſt own you have a very juſt claim.“ 
I am ſure, fir,* cries the bailiff, © I have treated 
your honour with all the reſpe& in the world : no 
man, I am ſure, can charge me with uſing a gentle- 
man rudely. I knows what belongs to a gentlemar 
better ; but you can't deny that two of my men 
have been knocked down; and I doubt not but, 
as you are a mma, you will give them ſome- 
thing to drink.” | 

Booth was about to anſwer with ſome _ when 
the. attorney interfered, and whiſpered in his ear, 
that it was uſual to make a compliment to the officer, 


and that he had better comply with the cuſtom, F 
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|< Tf the fellow had treated me civi/ly,* anſwered 
Booth, © I ſhould have had no objection to comply 
« with a bad cuſtom in his favour ; but I am reſolved, 
« | will never reward a man for uſing me ill, and I 
«© will not agree to give him a fingle farthing.” 
« *Tis very well, fir,” ſaid the bailiff, I am rightly 
« ſerved for my good- nature; but if it had been to do 
© again, I would have taken care you ſhould not have 
© been bailed this day.” | 
Doctor Harriſon, to whom Booth referred the cauſe, 
after giving him a ſuccin& account of what had paſt, 
declared the captain to be in the right. He ſaid it 
was a moſt horrid impoſition, that ſuch fellows were 
ever ſuffered to prey on the neceſſitous; but that the 
example would be much worſe to reward them where 
they had behaved themſelves ill. And I think,” ſays 
he, the bailiff is worthy of g'eat rebuke for what 
* he hath juſt now ſaid; in which I hope he hath 
© boaſted of more power than is in him. We do, in- 
* deed, with great juſtice and propriety, value our- 
* ſelves on our freedom, if the liberty of the ſubject 
depends on the pleaſure of ſuch fellows as thefe,” 
It is not fo neither altogether,” cries the lawyer: 
© But cuſtom hath eſtabliſhed a preſent or fee to them 
at the delivery of a priſoner, which they call civi- 
lity money, and expect as in a manner their due, 
though in reality they have no right.” 
But will any man, cries Doctor Harriſon, after 
what the captain hath told us, ſay that the bailiff 
hath behaved himſelf as he oughg; and if he had, 
is he to be rewarded for not acting in an unchriſtian 
and inhuman manner? it is pity, that inſtead of a 
cuſtom of feeing them out of the pockets of the poor 
and wretched, when they do not behave themſelves 
ill, there was not both a law and a practice to pu- 
niſh them ſeverely when they do. In the . 
caſe, I am ſo far from agreeing to give the bailiff a 
ſhilling, that, if there be any method of puniſhing 
him for his rudeneſs, I ſhall be heartily glad to ſee 
It put in execution: for there are no1e whoſe con- 
duct ſhould be ſo ſtrictly watched as that of theſe ne- 
ceſſary evils in the ſociety, as their office concern, 
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* for the moſt part thoſe mY creatures who cannot do 
* themſelves juſtice, and as they are generally the 
« worſt of men who undertake it.” | 

The bailiff then quitted the room, muttering that 
he ſhould know better what to do another time ; and 
ſhortly after Booth and his friends left the houſe ; but 
as they were going out, the author took Doctor Har. 
riſon aſide, and flipt a receipt into his hand, which 
the doctor returned, ſaying he never ſubſcribed when 
he neither knew the work nor the author ; but that if 
he would call at his lodgings, he would be very will. 
ing to give all the encouragement to merit which was 
in his power. 

The author took down the doctor's name and di- 
rection, and made him as many bows as he would 
have done had he carried off the half guinea, for 
which he had been fiſaing. 

Mr. Booth then took his leave of the philoſopher, 
and departed with the reſt of his friends, 
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In which the hiſtory looks backwards. 


EFORE we proceed farther with our hiſtory, 
B it may be poogue to look back a little, in order 
to account for late conduct of Doctor Harriſon; 
which however inconſiſtent it may have hitherto ap- 
peared, when examined to the bottom, will be found, 
I apprehend, to be truly congruous with all the rules 
of the moſt perfe@ prudence, as well as with the moſt 
conſummate goodneſs. x 

We have already partly ſeen in what light Booth 
had been repreſented to the doctor abroad. Indeed, 
the accounts which were ſent of the captain, as well 
by the curate as by a gentleman of the neighbourhood, 
were much groſſer and more to his diſadvantage, than 
the doctor was pleaſed to ſet them forth in his lettet to 
the perſon accuſed. What ſenſe he had of Booth's 
conduct, was, however, manifeſt by that letter. Ne- 
vertheleſs he reſolved to ſuſpend his final judgment 
till his return; and though- he cenſured him, would 
not abſolutely condemn him without ocular demon- 
ſtration. f | | 

The doctor, on his return to his pariſh; found all 
the accuſations which had been tranſmitted to him, 
confirmed by many witneſſes, of which the curate*s 
wife, who had been formerly a friend to Amelia, and 
ſill preſerved the outward appearance of friendſhip, 
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was the ſtrongeſt, She introduced all with, © I am 
* ſorry to ſay it; and it is friendſhip which bids me 
« ſpeak; and it is for their good it ſhould be told 
you ; after which beginnings, ſhe never concluded 
a * ſpeech without ſome horrid ſlander and bitter 
invective. 
- Beſides the malicious turn which was given to 
theſe affairs in the country, which were owing a 
ood deal to misfortune, and ſome little perhaps to 
1mprudence, the whole neighbourhood rung with ſe- 
veral groſs and ſcandalous lies, which were merely the 
inventions of his enemies, and of which the ſcene was 
Jaid in London fince his abſence. 

Poiſoned with all this malice, the doctor came to 
town, and learning where Booth lodged, went to 
make him a viſit. Indeed, it was the doctor, and no 
other, who had been at his lodgings that evening when 
Booth and Amelia were walking in the Park; and 
concerning which the reader =, Þ pleaſed to remem- 
ber ſo many ſtrange and odd conjectures. 

Here the doctor ſaw the little gold watch, and all 
thoſe fine trinkets with which the noble lord had pre- 
Jented the children; and which, from the anſwers 
given him by the poor ignorant innocent girl, he could 
have no doubt had been purchaſed within a few days 
by Amelia, | | 

This account tallied ſo well with the ideas he had 
imbibed of Booth's ö in the country, that 
he firmly believed both the huſband and wife to be the 
vaineſt, ſilllieſt, and moſt unjuſt people alive. It was, 
indeed, almoſt incredible, that two rational beings 
ſhould be guilty of ſuch abſurdity ; but monſtrous and 
abſurd as it was, ocular demonſtration appeared to be 
the evidence againſt them. | 

The doctor departed from their lodgings enraged at 
this ſuppoſed diſcovery, and unhappily for Booth, was 
engaged to ſupper that very evening with the country 
gentleman of whom Booth had rented a farm. As the 
poor captain happened to be the ſubject of converſa- 
tion, and occaſioned their comparing notes, the ac- 
count which the doctor gave of what he had ſeen that 
evening, ſo incenſed the gentleman to whom Booth 
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was likewiſe a debtor, that he vowed he would take a 


| writ out againſt him the next moraing, and have his 


body alive or dead. And the doctor was at laſt per- 
ſuaded to do the ſame. Mr. Murphy was thereupon 
immediately ſent for, and the doctor in his preſence 
repeated again what he had ſeen at his lodgings, as 
the foundation of his ſuing him, which the attorney, 
as we have before ſeen, had blabbed to Atkinſon. 

But no ſooner did the doctor hear that Booth was 
arreſted, than the wretched condition of his wife and 
family began to affect his mind. The children, who 
were to be utterly undone with their father, were in- 
tirely innocent; and as for Amelia herſelf, though 
he thuught he had moſt convincing proofs of very 
blameable levity ; yet his former friendſhip and at- 
fection to her were buſy to invent every excuſe, till, 
by very heavily-loading the huſband, they lightened 
the ſuſpicion againſt the wife. 

In this temper of mind, he reſolved to pay Amelia a 
ſecond viſit, and was on his way to Mrs. Elliſon, 
when the ſerjeant met him, and made himſelf known 
to him. The doctor took his old ſervant into a coffee- 
houſe, where he received from him ſuch an account of 
Booth and his family, that he deſired the ſerjeant to 
ſhew him preſently to Amelia; and this was the cor- 
dial which we mentioned at the end of the ninth chap- 
ter of the preceding book. 2 

The doctor became ſoon ſatisfied concerning the 
trinkets which had given him ſo much uneaſineſs, and 
which had brought ſo much miſchief on the head of 
poor Booth. Amelia likewiſe gave the doctor ſome 
ſatisfaction as to what he had heard of her huſband's 
behaviour in the country; and aſſured him, upon her 
honour, that Booth could ſo well anſwer every com- 
plaint againſt his conduct, that ſhe had no doubt but 
that a man of the doctor's juſtice and candour would 
entirely acquit him, and would conſider him as an 
innocent unfortunate man, who was the object of a 
good man's compaſſion, not of his anger or reſent- 
ment.. | 

This worthy clergyman, who was not deſirous of 
finding proofs to condemn the captain, or to juſlify 
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| 
his own vindictive proceedings, but, on the contrary, 
rejoiced heartily in every piece of evidence which | 
tended to clear the character of his friend, gave a | 
ready ear to all which Amelia ſaid. To this, indeed, 
he was induced by the love he always had for that 
lady, by the woe opinion he entertained of her, as 
well as by pity for her preſent condition, than which 
— —— more miſerable; for he found her 
in the higheſt agonies of grief and deſpair, with her 
two little children crying over their wretched mother. 
Theſe are, indeed, to a well-diſpoſed mind, the moſt 
tragical fights that human nature can furniſh, and af- 
ford a juſter motive to prief and tears in the beholder, 
than it would be to ſee all the heroes who have ever 
infeſted the earth, hanged all together in a ſtring. 
The doctor felt this ſight as he ought. He 1mme- 
diately endeavoured to comfort the afficted in which 
he ſo well ſucceeded, that he reſtored to Amelia ſuf- 
ficient ſpirits to give him the ſatisfaction we have 
mentioned: after which, he declared he would go 
and releaſe her huſband ; which he accordingly did, in 
the manner we have above related. | 


. | 
In which the hiftory goes forward. 


WE: now return to that period of our hiſtory, 
to which we had brought it at the end of our 
laſt book. 
Booth and his friends arrived from the bailiff's, at 
the ſerjeant's lodgings, where Booth immediately ran 
up ſtairs to his Amelia; between whom I ſhall not at- 
tempt to deſcribe the meeting. Nothing certainly was 
ever more tender or more joyful. This however Iwill 
obſerve, that a very few of theſe exquiſite moments, 

of which the beſt minds only are capable, do, in reali- 
ty, over-balance the longeſt enjoyments which can ever 
fall to the lot of the worſt. 

Whilſt Bocth and his wife were feaſting their ſouls 
with the moſt delicious mutual endearments, the doc- 
tor was fallen to play with the two little children = 
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low ſtairs. While he was thus engaged, the little 
boy did ſomewhat amiſs ; upon which, the doctor 
ſaid, If you do ſo any more, I will take your papa 
away from you again'—* Again, fir,” ſaid the child, 
* why, was it you then that took away my papa be- 
fore? © Suppoſe it was,” ſaid the doctor, would 
not you forgive me? © Yes,” cries the child, © I 
would forgive you; becauſe a chriſtian muſt forgive 
every body; but I ſhould hate you as long as I 
c-live.? : 

The doctor was fo pleaſed with the boy's anſwer, 
that he caught him in his arms, and kiſſed him, at 
which time, Booth and his wife returned. The doc- 
tor aſked which of them was their ſon's inſtructor in 
his religion : Booth anſwered, that he muſt confeſs 
Amelia had all the merit of that kind. © I ſhould 
* have rather thought he had learnt of his father,” 
cries the doctor, for he ſeems a good ſoldier-like 
« chriſtian, and profeſſes to hate his enemies with a 
© very good grace.“ 

How, Billy,“ cries Amelia, © I am ſure I did not 
teach you ſo.“ 

© I did not ſay I would hate my enemies, madam,” 
cries the boy. FP only ſaid I would hate papa's ene- 
mies; ſure, mamma, there is no harm in that: 
* nay, I am ſure there is no harm in it; for I have 
heard you ſay the ſame thing a thouſand times.” 

The doctor ſmiled on the child, and chucking him 
under the chin, told him, he muſt hate nobody: 
and now Mrs. Atkinſon, who had provided a dinner 
3 all, deſired them to walk up, and partake 
of it. | 

And now it was that Booth was firſt made acquaint- 
ed with the ſerjeant's marriage; as was Dr. Harriſon, 
both of whom greatly felicitated him upon it. 

Mrs. Atkinſon, who was, perhaps, a little more 
confounded than ſhe would have been had ſhe married 
a colonel], ſaid, If I have done wrong, Mrs. Booth 
is to anſwer for it; for ſhe made the match: 
* indeed, Mr. Atkinſon, you are greatly obliged to 
* the character which this lady gives of you.“ I 
hope he will deſerve it,” ſaid the doQor ; * and if the 
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army hath not corrupted a good boy, I believe ! 


may anſwer for him.” 

While our little company were enjoying that happi- 
neſs which never fails to attend converſation where 
all preſent are pleaſed with each other, a viſitant ar- 
rived, who was, perhaps, not very welcome to any of 
them. This was no other than Colonel James, who 
entering the room with much gaiety, went directly up 
to Booth, embraced him, — expreſſed great ſatis. 
faction at finding him there; he then made an apo- 
logy for not attending him in the morning, which he 
ſaid had been impoſſible; and that he had with the 
utmoſt difficulty put off ſome buſineſs of great conſe- 
quence, in order to ſerve him this afternoon; * but 
« I am glad on your account,” cried he to Booth, 
that my preſence was not neceſſary.” 

Booth himſelf was extremely ſatisfied with this de- 
claration, and failed not to return him as many thanks 
as he would have deſerved, had he performed his pro- 
miſe ; but the two ladies were not quite ſo well ſatis- 
fied. As for the ſerjeant, he had ſlipt out of the 
room when the colonel entered, not entirely out of that 
baſhfulnefs which we have remarked him to be tainted 
with; but, indeed, from what had paſt in the morn- 
ing, he hated the ſight of the colonel, as well on the 
account of his wife as on that of his friend. 

The doctor, on the contrary, on what he had for- 
merly heard from both Amelia and her huſband of the 
colonel's generoſity and. friendſhip, had built ſo good 
an opinion of him, that he was very much pleaſed with 
ſeeing him, and took the firſt opportunity of telling 
him ſo. © Colonel,” ſaid the doctor, I have not the 
«© - happineſs of being known to you; but I have long 
© been defirous of an acquaintance with a gentleman, 
in whoſe commendation I have heard © much from 
© ſome preſent.“ The colonel made a proper anſwer 
to this compliment, and. they ſoon entered into a fa- 
miliar converſation together: for the doctor was not 
difficult of acceſs; indeed, he held the ſtrange re- 
ſerve, which is uſually praQtiſed in this nation be- 
tween people who are in any degree ſtrangers to each 
Other, to be yery unbecoming the chriſtian _— g 
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The two ladies ſoon left the room; and the re- 
mainder of the viſit, which was not very long, paſt 
in diſcourſe on various common ſubjects, not wortk 


recording. In the concluſion, the colonel invited 


Booth and his lady, and the doctor, to dine with him 
the next day. | 

To give Colonel James his due commendation, he 
had ſhewn a great command of himſelf, and great 
preſence of mind on this occaſion : for, to ſpeak the 
plain truth, the viſit was intended to Amelia alone; 
nor did he expect, or, perhaps, deſire, any thing 
leſs than to find the captain at home. The great joy 
which he ſuddenly conveyed into his countenance at 
the unexpected ſight of his friend, is to be attributed 
to that noble art which is taught in thoſe excellent 
ſchools called the ſeveral courts of Europe. By this 
men are enabled to dreſs out their countenances as 
much at their own pleaſure, as they do their bodies ; 
and to put on friendſhip with as much eaſe as they can 
a laced coat. by 

When the colonel and doctor were gone, Booth 
acquainted Amelia with the invitation he had recei- 
ved. She was ſo ſtruck with the news, and betrayed 
ſuch viſible marks of confuſion and uneaſineſs, that 
they could not have eſcaped Booth's obſervation, had 
ſuſpicion given him the leaſt hint to remark ; but 
this, indeed, 1s the great optic glaſs helping us to 
diſcern plainly almoſt all that paſſes in the minds of 
others, without ſome uſe of which nothing is more 
purblind than human nature. 

Amelia having recovered from her firſt perturbation, 
anſwered, My . I will dine with you wherever you 
* pleaſe to lay your commands on.me.*—* I am obliged 
to you, my dear ſoul,” cries Booth, your obedience 
ſhall be very eaſy ; for my command will be, that you 
ſhall always follow your own inclinations.“ My in- 
clinations,' anſwered ſhe, © would, I am afraid, be too 
unreaſonable a confinement to you; for they would 
always lead mE to be with you and your children, 
with at moſt a ſingle friend or two, now and then.” 
O my dear,” replied he, © large companies give us 
a greater reliſh for our own ſociety when we return 
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© toit; and we ſhall be extremely merry, for Doctor 
* Harriſon dines with us.“ I hope you will, my 
© dear,” cries ſhe ; but I own I ſhould have been 
better pleaſed to have enjoyed a few days with your. 
* ſelf and the children, with no other perſon but Mrs, 
© Atkinſon, for whom I have conceived a violent af. 
. © feion, and who would have given us but little in- 
© terruption. However, if you have r I muſt 
© undergo the penance.* * Nay, child,“ cried he, 
I am ſure I would have refuſed, could I have gueſſed 


© it had been in the leaſt diſagreeable to you; though 


© I know your obje&ion'—* Objection!ꝰ cries Ame- 
lia eagerly, © I have no objeQtion !? © Nay, nay,” ſaid 
he, come, be honeſt, I know your objection, though 
© you are unwilling to own it.” Good Heavens!“ 
cned Amelia, frightened, © what do you mean ? 
« what objection? © Why,” anſwered he, to the 
company of Mrs. James; and I muſt confeſs ſhe 
hath not behaved to you lately as you might have 
expected ; but you ought to paſs all that by, for 
the ſake of her huſband, to whom we have both ſo 
many obligations; who is the worthieſt, honeſteſt, 
and moſt generous fellow in the univerſe, and the 
beſt friend to me that ever man had.” 
Amelia, who had far other ſuſpicions, and began 
to fear that her huſband had diſcovered them, was 
highly pleaſed, when ſhe ſaw him taking a wrong 
ſcent. She gave, therefore, a little into the deceit, 
and acknowledged the truth of what he had menti- 
oned ; but ſaid, that the pleaſure ſhe ſhould have in 
complying with his defires, would highly recompenſe 
any diſſatisfaction which might ariſe on any other ac- 
count ; and ſhortly after ended the converſation on 
this ſubject, with her chearfully promiſing to fulfil 
his promiſe, 

In reality, poor Amelia had now a moſt unpleaſant 
taſk to undertake ; for ſhe thought it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to conceal from her huſband the opinion ſhe 
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had conceived of the colonel. For, as ſhe knew the 


characters, as well of her huſband as of his friend, or 
rather enemy (both being often ſynonymous in the 
language of the world) ſhe had the utmoſt reaſon to 

3 apprehend 


apprehend ſomething very fatal might attend her huſ- | 
band's entertaining the ſame thought of James, which 
filled and tormented her own breaſt, 

And, as ſhe knew that nothing but theſe thoughts 
could juſtify the leaft unkind, or, indeed, the leaſt 
reſerved behaviour to James, who had, in all ap- 

arance, conferred the greateſt obligations upon 

booth and herſelf, ſhe was reduced to a dilemma, the 
moſt dreadful that can attend a virtuous woman, as it 
often gives the higheſt triumph, and ſometimes no little 
advantage to the men of profeſſed gallantry. 

In ſhort, to avoid giving any umbrage to her huſ- 
band, Amelia was forced to act in a manner, which 
ſhe was conſcious muſt give enconragement to the co- 
lonel : a fituation which, perhaps, requires as great 
prudence and delicacy, as any in which the heroie 
part of the female character can be exerted. Y 


C27 KS, : ih 
A converſation between Dr. Harriſon and others. 


HE next day, Booth and his lady, with the 
doQor, met at Colonel James's, where Colo- 
nel Bath likewiſe made one of the company. 

Nothing very remarkable paſſed at dinner, or till 
the ladies Bo Ki During this time, however, the 
behaviour of Colonel James was ſuch as gave ſome un- 
eaſineſs to Amelia, who well underſtood his meaning, 
tho? the particulars were too refined and ſubtle to be 
obſerved by any other preſent. 

When the ladies were gone, which was as ſoon as 
Amelia could prevail on Mrs. James to depart, Colo- 
nel Bath, who had been pretty briſk with Champagne 
at dinner, ſoon began to diſplay his magnanimity. 
My brother tells me, young gentleman,” ſaid he to 
Booth, that you have been uſed very ill lately by 
* ſome raſcals ; and I have no doubt but you will do 
* yourſelf juſtice.” | 

Booth anſwered, that he did not know what he 
meant. Since I muſt mention it then, cries the 


colonel, © I hear you have been arreſted ; and I think 
you | 
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you know what ſatisfaction is to be required by a 
man of honour.” | 

© I beg, fir,” ſays the doctor, © no more may be 
mentioned of that matter. I am convinced no ſatis. 
faction will be required of the captain, till he is able 
© to give it. 

© I do not underſtand what you mean by able, cries 
the colonel. —To which the doctor anſwered, that it 
was of too tender a nature to ſpeak more of. 

Give me your hand, doctor, cries the colonel ; 
© I ſee you are a man of honour, though you wear a 
* gown, It is, as you ſay, a matter of a tender na- 
ture. Nothing, indeed, is ſo tender as a man's ho- 
© nour. Curſe my liver, if any man; I mean, that 
© 15, if any gentleman, was to arreſt me—I would as 
© ſurely cut his throat as——*? 

How, fir!” ſaid the doctor. Would you com- 
« penſate one breach of the law by a much greater, 
© and pay your debts by committing murder ? ? 

Why do you mention law between gentlemen ?? 
ſays the colonel. © A man of honour wears his law 
© by his fide. And can the reſentment of an affront 
© make a gentleman guilty of murder? and what 
greater affront can one man caſt upon another, than 
« by arreſting him? I am convinced, that he who 
would put up an arreſt, would put up a flap in the 
. 

Here the colonel looked extremely fierce, and the 
divine ſtared with aſtoniſhment at this doctrine; when 
Booth, who well knew the impoſlibility of oppoſing 
the colonel's humour with ſucceſs, began to play with 
it; and having firſt conveyed a private wink to the 
doctor, he ſaid, there might be caſes undoubtedly 
where ſuch an affront ought to be reſented ; but that 
there were others, where any reſentment was 1mprac- 
ticable : As for inſtance,” ſaid he, where the man 
js arreſted by a woman.” X 

© I could not be ſuppoſed to mean that caſe,” cries 
the colonel; © and you are convinced I did not 
mean it.“ 

To put an end to this diſcourſe at once, fir, F 
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4 the doctor, J was the plaintiff, at whoſe ſuit this 
« gentleman was arreſted,” | 

de * Was you ſo, fir!* cries the colonel; then I 

« have no more to ſay, Women and the clergy are 

« upon the ſame footing. The long-robed gentry are 

* exempted from the laws of honour.” | 

I do not thank you for that exemption, fir,” cries | 
the doctor; © and if honour and fighting are, as they 
ſeem to be, ſynonymous words with you, I believe 
* there are ſome clergymen, who, in defence of their 
religion, or their country, or their friend, the only 
* juſtifiable cauſes of fighting, except bare ſelf- de- 
«* fence, would fight as bravely as yourſelf, colonel ; 
and that without being paid for it.“ 

Sir, you are privileged,” ſays the colonel with 
great dignity ; © and you have my leave to ſay what 
you pleaſe. I reſpe& your order, and you cannot 
* offend me.“ \ 

I will not offend you, colonel,” cries the doctor; 
and our order is very much obliged to you, ſince you 
« profeſs ſo much reſpe& to us, and pay none to our 
* maſter,” 8, 

What maſter, fir!” ſaid the colonel. | 

That Maſter,* anſwered the doctor, who hath 
* expreſsly forbidden all that cutting of throats, to 
which you diſcover ſo much inclination.? 

O, your ſervant, fir,” ſaid the colonel, I ſee what 
© you are driving at; but you ſhall not perſuade me 
© to think, that religion forces me to be a coward.* 

I deteſt and deſpiſe the name as much as you can, 
cries the doctor; © but you have a wrong idea of the 
© word, colonel. What were all the Greeks and Ro- 
* mans? were-theſe cowards; and yet, did you ever 
q . of this butchery, which we call duelling, among 
them? | 
© Yes, indeed, have I,” cries the colonel. © What 
elſe is all Mr. Pope's Homer full of, but duels? Did 
* not, what's his name, one of the Agamemnons, fight 
* with that paultry raſcal Paris? and Diomede with, - 


A 


what d'ye call him there; and Hector with, I forget 
his name, he that was Achilles's boſom friend ; and 


© afterwards with Achilles himſelf? Nay, and in 
© Dryden's 
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Dryden's Virgil, is there any thing almoſt befidg 
© fighting ?? 
Tou are a man of learning, colonel,” cries the 
doctor, but— | 

I thank you for that compliment,” ſaid the colone] 
No, fir, I do not pretend to learning; but tic 
I have ſome little reading, and I am not aſhamed to 
* own it.“ 24 

But are you ſure, colonel,” cries the doctor, that 
* you have not made a ſmall miſtake? for I am apt to 
believe, both Mr. Pope and Mr. Dryden (tho' I can. 
not ſayI ever read a word of either of them) ſpeak 
of wars between nations, and not of private duels: WF. 
* for of the later, I do not remember one ſingle in. 

* ſtance in all the Greek and Roman ſtory. In ſhort, Wi © 
it is a modern cuſtom, introduced by barbarous na- 
tions fince the times of Chriſtianity ; tho? it is a di- 
rect and audacious defiance of the chriſtian law, and . 
is conſequently much more ſinful in us, than it 
would have been in the heathens.“ a 
Drink about, doctor, cries the colonel, and 
let us call a new cauſe: * for I perceive we ſnall ne- 
ver agree on this, You are a churchman, and I © 
© don't expect you to ſpeak your mind.” 

We are both of the ſame church, I hope,” cries t! 
the doctor. ? 
I T am of the church of England, fir,* anfwered the , 
_— © and will fight for it to the laſt drop of my 
© blood.” 

It is very generous in you, colonel,” cries the Ne 
doctor, © to fight fo zealouſſy for a religion by which Bl © 
vou are to be damned.” | 2 
© It is well for you, doctor, cries the colonel, that v 
t 
t 
t 
| 


* you wear a gown: for, by all the dignity of a 
man, if any other perſon had faid the words you 


© have juſt uttered, I would have made him eat them 
4 


Ay, d—n me, and my {word into the bargain.” 


Booth began to be apprehenfive, that this diſpute 
might grow too warm; in which caſe he feared that F 
the colonel's honour, together with the Champagne, 
might hurry him ſo far, as to forget the reſpe& due, | 
and which he profeſſed to pay, to the — | 

| robe, 
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robe. Booth, therefore, interpoſed between the diſ- 
putants, and ſaid, that the colonel had very rightly 
ropoſed to call a new ſubject; for that it was im- 
poſſible to reconcile accepting a challenge with the 
Chriſtian religion, or refuſing it with the modern no- 
tion of honour. © And yon muſt allow it, doctor, 
« ſaid he, to be a very hard injunction for a man to 
become infamous; and more eſpecially for a ſoldier, 
who is toJoſe his bread into the bargain.” - 

Ay, fir,” ſays the colonel with an air of triumph, 
What fay you to that ?? 

Why, I ſay,” cries the doctor, that it is much 
harder to be damned on the other fide.” 

That may be, ' ſaid the colonel; © but damn me, 

if I would take an affront of any man breathing for 
* all that. And yet I believe myſelf to be as good a 
* chriſtian as wears a head. My maxim is, Never to 

* give an affront, nor ever to take one; and I ſay, 
N — the maxim of a ow chriſtian ; and no man 
8 ever perſuade me to contrary .? 

Well, fr,“ ſaid the doctor, © fince that is | your 
0 ge, I hope no man will RO i 
front. 

I am ob to you for hope, doctor, eries 
the colonel K 4 be at doth, vill be be 
* obliged to you for lending him your gown : for, by 
* the dignity of 4 man, nothing out of pettacoats, L 
believe, dares affront me. 

Colonel James had not hitherto joined in the diſ- 
courſe, In truth, his thoughts bad been otherwiſe 
employed; nor is it very difficult for the reader to 
gueſs what had been the ſabjet of them. Bein 
waked, however, from his reverie, and having — 
the two or three laſt ſpeeches, he turned to e his bro- 
ther, and aſłed him, why he. would introduce ſuch a 
topic of converſation before a gentleman of Dr. Har- 
riſon's character? 

Brother, cried Bath, I own it was wrong, and 
* Lak the doctor's pardon ; I know not how it hap- 

* pened to ariſe: for you know, N 2 Jam not, 
uſed to talk of theſe. matters. Ws, 4 4 

* poltroons that de. I think I need — he 
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to my tongue to declare I am none. I have ſhew WiF© 
« myſelf in a line of battle. | believe there is no ma 
* will deny that; I believe J may ſay, no man daa 
© deny, that I have done my duty'—— 
The colonel was thus 1 rove that hi, 
proweſs was neither the ſubject of his diſcourſe, not 
the object of his vanity, when a ſervant entered, and 
ſummoned the company to tea with the ladies; a ſum. 
mons which colonel James inſtantly obeyed, and wa 
followed by all the reſt. | 
But as the tea-table converſation, though extremel 
delightful to thoſe who are engaged in it, may pro. 
bahly appear ſomewhat dull to the reader, we will 
-here put an end to the chapter. 


CHAP. IV. 
A dialogue between Booth and Amelia. 


* E next morning early, Beoth went by ap- 
| pointment and waited on Colonel James; 
whence he returned to Amelia, in that kind of dif. . 
poſition which the great maſter of human paſſions ih © 
would deſcribe in Andromache, when he tells us ſhe f 
cried and ſmiled at the ſame inſtant. 
Amelia plainly perceived the diſcompoſure of his Wi. 
mind, in which the oppoſite affections of joy and grief Wi 
were ſtruggling for the ſuperiority, and begged to 
_ the occaſion ; upon which Booth ſpoke as fol-. 
WS : . | 
My dear, ſaid he, I had no intention to conceal : 
from you what hath paſt this morning between me a 
and the colonel, who hath oppreſſed me, if I may ; 
© uſe that expreſſion, with obligations. Sure never , 
man had ſuch a friend; for never was there ſo noble, F 
* ſo generous a heart—I cannot help this ebullition of 
* gratitude, I really cannot.*—Here he pauſed a mo- : 
ment, and wiped his eyes, and then proceeded: * You 
© know, my — how gloomy the proſpect was yel- 
< terday before our eyes, how inevitable ruin ſtared | 
© mein the face; and the dreadful idea of having en- | 
© tailed beggary on my Amelia and her pang 
rac 
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racked my mind: For, though by the goodneſs of 


« the doctor I had regained my liberty, the debt yet 


remained ; and if that worthy man had a deſign of 
forgiving me his ſhare, this muſt have been my 
utmoſt hope; and the condition in which I muſt till 

have found myſelf need not to be expatiated on. 
In what light then ſhall I ſee, in what words ſhall I 
relate, the colonel's kindneſs! O, my dear Amelia, 
he hath removed the whole gloom at once, hath 
driven all deſpair out of my mind, and hath filled it 
with the moſt ſanguine, and, at the ſame time, the 
moſt reaſonable hopes of making a comfortable pro- 
viſion for yourſelf and my dear children, In the firſt 
place, then, he will advance me a ſum of money to 
pay of all my debts; and this on a bond to be re- 
paid only when I ſhall become colonel of a regiment, 
and not before, In the next place, he 1s gone this 
very morning to aſk a company for me, which is 
now vacant in the Weſt-Indies; and as he intends 
to puſh this with all his intereſt, neither he nor I 
have any doubt of his ſucceſs. Now, my dear, comes 
the third, which, though perhaps it ought to give 
me the greateſt joy, ſuch 1s, i own, the weak- 
neſs of my nature, it rends my very heart-ſtrings 
aſunder.— I cannot mention it: for I know it will 
give you equal pain—though I know on all proper 
occahons you, can exert a manly reſolution,—You. 
will not, I am convinced, oppoſe it, whatever you 
muſt ſuffer in complying , my dear Amelia, I 
muſt ſuffer likewiſe; yet I have reſolved to bear 
it—You know not what my poor heart hath ſuffered 
ſince he made the propoſal—It is love for you alone 
which could perſuade me to ſubmit to it—Conſider 
our ſituation ; conſider that of our children; reflect 
but on thoſe poor babes, whoſe future happineſs is 
at ſtake, and it-muſt arm your reſolution. It is your 
intereſt and theirs that reconciled me to a propoſal, 
which, when the colonel firſt made it, ſtruck me with 
the atmoſt horror: he hath, indeed, from theſe mo- 
tives, perſuaded me into a reſolution, which I thought 
impoſſible for any one to have perſuaded me into 
O, my dear Amelia, let me intreat you to give me 

** 
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up to the gued of your children; as I have promiſed 
* the colonel to give you up to their intereſt and you 
* own, If you refuſe theſe terms, we are ftill undone: 
for he inſiſts abſolutely upon them —— Think then, 
* my love, however hard they may be, neceſſity com. 
« pels us to ſubmit to them. I know in what light: 
woman, who loves like you, muſt confider ſuch: 
c propoſal ; and yet how many inſtances have you 0 
© women, who, from the ſame motives, have ſub. 
© mitted to the ſame!” | 

© What can you mean, Mr. Booth?“ cries Ameliz 
trembling. 

, Need I explain- my meaning to you more ?* an. 
ſwered Booth. —< Did I not fay, I muſt give up my 
Amelia?“ 

Give me up!” ſaid ſhe. 
For a time only, I mean,” anſwered he; for 
ſhort time perhaps. The colonel himſelf will take 
care It mall not be long — for I know his heart; 1 
ſhall ſcarce have more joy in receiving you back, 
than he will have in reſtoring you to my arms. In 
the mean time, he will not only be a father to my 
children, but a huſband to you.” | 
© A huſband to me!? faid Amelia. | 
© Yes, my dear; a kind, a fond, a tender, an af. 
fectionate huſband, If I had not the moſt certain 
aſſurances of this, doth my Amelia think I could 
be prevailed. on to leave her? — No, my Amelia, 
he is the only man on earth who could have pre- 
vailed on me; but I know has houſe, his purſe, his 
protection, will be all at your command—And as 
for any diſlike you have conceived to his wife, let 
not that be any objection: for I am convinced he 
will not ſuffer her to inſult you; beſides, ſhe is ex- 
tremely well-bred, and how much ſoever ſhe may 
hate you in her heart, ſhe will at leaſt treat you 
with civility. 
© Nay, the invitation is not his, but her's; and [ 
am convinced they will both behave to you with the 
greateſt friendſhip: his I am ſure will be ſincere, as 
to the wife of a friend entruſted to his care; and 
© her's will, from good breeding, have not only the 
© appearances, 
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IX 
el appearances, but the effects, of the trueſt friend- 
« ſhip.” | 


I underſtand you, my dear, at laſt,” ſaid ſhe, 
(indeed ſhe had rambled into very ſtrange conceits 
from ſame parts of his diſcourſe). and I will give 
you my reſolution in a word——l will do the — 
« of a wife; and that is, to attend her huſband 
« wherever he goes. 
Booth attempted to reaſon with her, but all to no 
purpoſe. She gave, indeed, a quiet hearing to all he 
ſaid, and even to thoſe parts which moſt diſpleaſed 
er ears; I mean, thoſe in which he exaggerated the 
great goodneſs and diſintereſted generoſity of his 
friend: but her reſolution remained inflexible, and 
eſiſted the force of all his arguments with a ſteadineſs 
of oppoſition, which it would have been almoſt excu- 
able in him to have conſtrued into ſtubbornneſs. 
The doctor arrived in the midſt of the diſpute; 
and, having heard the merits of the cauſe on both 
ides, delivered his opinion in the following words: 
I have always thought it, my dear children, a 
* matter of the utmoſt nicety, to interfere in any: 
differences between huſband and wife; but, ſince 
* you both deſire me, with ſuch earneſtneſs, to give 
* you my ſentiments on the preſent conteſt between 
* you, I will give you my thoughts as well as I am 
able. In the firſt place then, can any thing be 
more reaſonable, than for a wife to deſire to attend 
* her huſband? It is, as my favourite child ob- 
* ſerves, no more than a defire to do her duty; and 
* I make no doubt but that is one great reaſon of 
her inſiſting on it. And how can you yourſelf 
oppoſe it? Can love be its own enemy; or can a 
huſband, who is fond of his wife,” content himſelf 
8 on any account with a long abſence from 
der 
* You ſpeak like an angel, my dear doctor Har- 
* riſon,”* anſwered Amelia; I am ſure, if he loved 
"as tenderly as I do, he could on no account ſubmit 
to it.“ 
Pardon me, child, cries the doctor, there 
* are ſome reaſons, which would not only juſtify his 
* leaving 
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leaving you, but which muſt force him, if be 
hath any real love for you, joined with common 


ſenſe, to make that election. If it was neceſſafy, 


for inſtance, either to your good, or to the 

of your children, he would not deſerve the name 
of a man, I am ſure not that of a' huſband, if he 
heſitated a moment. Nay, in that caſe, I am con. 
vinced, you yourſelf would be an adyocate for what 
you now oppoſe. I fancy therefore I miſtook him, 
when I apprehended he ſaid, that the colonel made 
his leaving you behind as the condition of getting 
him the commiſſion ; for I know my dear child hath 
too much goodneſs, and too much ſenſe, and too 
much reſolution, to prefer any temporary indul. 
— of her own paſſions to the ſolid advantages of 

er whole family.” 

© There, my dear,” cries Booth, I knew what 
opinion the doctor would be of. Nay, I am certain, 
there is not a wiſe' man in the kingdom who would 
ſay otherwiſe. 

Don't abuſe me, young gentleman,” ſaid the doc. 


tor, © with appeilations I don't deſerve.” 
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© I abuſe you, my dear doctor!“ cries Booth. 
Ves my dear fir,* anſwered the doctor; * you 
inſinuated ſlily that I was wiſe, which, as the world 
underſtands the phraſe, I ſhould be aſhamed of; 
and my comfort is, that no one can accuſe me jultly 
of it; I have juſt given an inſtance of the contrary, 
by throwing away my advice.“ ; 

I hope, ſir, cries Booth, that will not be the 
caſe. 

© Yes, ſir, anſwered the doctor, I know it will 


be the caſe in the preſent inſtance ; for either you 


will not go at all, or my little turtle here will go 
with you.” | 
© You are in the right, doctor, cries Amelia. 
* I am ſorry for it,” ſaid the doctor; for then! 
aſſure you, you are in the wrong.” s 
* Indeed,” cries Amelia, if you knew all my 
reaſons, you would ſay they were very ſtrong 
ones. * 

c Very 
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« Very probably, ' cries the doctor The knowledge 

that they are in the wrong, is a very ſtrong reaſon to 
* ſome women to continue ſo.” 

* Nay, doctor,“ cries Amelia, © you ſhall never 
« perſuade me of that. I will not believe that any 
C — being ever did an action merely becauſe they 
knew it to be wrong.“ 

I am obliged to you, my dear child,” ſaid the 
doctor, for declaring your reſolution of not being 
c perſuaded. Your huſband would never call mea 
* wiſe man again, if, after that declaration, I ſhould 
attempt to perſuade you.” 

Well, I muſt be content,” cries Amelia, to let 
« you think as you pleaſe.” 

That is very gracious, indeed,” ſaid the doctor. 
«* Surely, in a country where the church ſuffers others 
to think as they pleaſe, it would be very hard if they 
© had not themſelves the ſame liberty. And yet, as 
* unreaſonable as the power of controuling men's 
thoughts is repreſented, I will ſhew you how you 
* ſhall controul mine, whenever you deſire it. 

How, pray ?* cries Amelia. I ſhould greatly 
* eſteem that power.” 

Why, whenever you act like a wiſe woman, cries 
the doctor, you will force me to think you ſo; and, 
whenever you are pleaſed to act as you do now, I 
* ſhall be obliged, whether I will or no, to think as I 
do now.“ 

* Nay, dear doctor, cries Booth, I am convinced 
* my Amelia will never do any thing to forfeit your 
good opinion. Conſider but the cruel hardſhip of 
* what ſhe is to undergo, and you will make allowances 
for the difficulty ſhe makes in complying. To ſay 
* the truth, when I examine my own heart, I have 
more obligations to her than appear at firſt fight ; 
* for, by obliging me to find arguments to perſuade 
* her, ſhe hath aſſiſted me in conquering myſelf. In- 
* deed, if ſhe had ſhewn more reſolution, I ſhould have 
* ſhewn leſs.” | | 

* So you think it neceſlary then,” ſaid the doctor, 
* that there ſhould be one fool at leaſt in every mar- 
* ned couple. A mighty reſolution truly! and well 
Vor, XI, E © worth 
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worth your valuing yourſelf upon, to part with your 
wife for a few months, in order to make the for. 
tune of her and your children. When you are to 
leave her too in the care and protection of a friend 
that gives credit to the old ſtories of friendſhip, and 
doth an honour to human nature. What, in the 
name of goodneſs, do either of you think that you 
have made an union to endure for ever ? How will 
either of you bear that ſeparation which muſt ſome 
time or other, and perhaps very ſoon, be the lot of 
one of you? Have you forgot that you are both 
mortal ? As for Chriſtianity, I ſee you have re- 
ſigned all pretenſions to it: for I make no doubt, 
but that you have ſo ſet your hearts on the happineſs 
you enjoy here together, that neither of you ever 
think a word of hereafter.” 
Amelia now burſt into tears; upon which Booth 
begged the doctor to proceed no further. Indeed, he 
would not have wanted the caution : for, however 
blunt he appeared in his diſcourſe, he had a tenderneſs 
of heart which is rarely found among men ; for which 
J know no other reaſon, than that true goodneſs is 
rarely found among them: for I am firmly perſuaded, 
that the latter never poſſeſſed any human mind in any 
degree, without being attended by as large a portion 
of the former. 

Thus ended the converſation on this ſubje& ; what 
followed is not worth relating till the doctor carried 
off Booth with him to take a walk in the Park. 
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A converſation between Amelia and doctor Harriſon, with 
the reſult. 


- 


MELIA being left alone, began to conſider 
A ſeriouſly of her condition; ſhe ſaw it would be 


very difficult to reſiſt the importunities of her huſband, 
backed by the authority of the doctor; eſpecially as 
ſhe well knew how unreaſonable her declaration mult 
appear to every one who was ignorant of her real 


motives to perſeverc in it. On the other hand, * 7 
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fully determined, whatever might be the conſequence, 
to adhere firmly to her reſolution of not accepting 
the colonel's invitation. 

When ſhe had turned the matter every way in her 
mind, and vexed and tormented herſelf with much 
uneaſy reflexion upon it, a thought at laſt occurred to 
her, which immediately brought her ſome comfort. 
This was, to make a confident of the doctor, and to 
impart to him the whole truth. This method, indeed, 
appeared to her now to be ſo ad viſeable, that ſhe won - 
dered ſhe had not hit upon it ſooner; but it is the 
nature of deſpair to blind us all to the means of ſafety, 
however eaſy and apparent they may be. ed 

Having fixed her purpoſe in her mind, ſhe wrote 
a ſhort note to the doctor, in which, ſhe: acquainted 
him that ſhe had ſomething of great moment to impart 
to him, which muſt be an entire ſecret from her huſs 
band, and begged that ſhe might have an opportunity 
of communicating it as ſoon as poſſible. 4 682 V 

Doctor Harriſon received the letter that afternoon) 
and immediately complied with Amelia's requeſt in 
viſiting her. He found her drinking tea with her huſ- 
band and Mrs. Atkinſon, and ſat down and joined 
the company. ; 

Soon after the removal of the tea-table, Mrs. At- 
kinſon left the room. The doctor then turning to 
Booth; ſaid, © T hope, captain, you have a true ſenſe 
* of the obedience due to the church, though our 
* clergy do not often exact it, However, it is proper 
* to exerciſe our power ſometimes, in order to remind 
* the laity of their duty. I muſt tell you therefore, 
that J have ſome private buſineſs with your wife; 
* and I expect your immediate abſence.” | 4 

Upon my word, doctor,“ anſwered Booth, £ no 
popiſh confeſſor, I firmly believe, ever pronounced 
his will and pleaſure with more gravity and dignity ; 
none therefore was ever more immediately obeyed 
* than you ſhall be.” Booth then quitted the room, 
and deſired the doctor to recall him when his buſineſs 
with the lady was over. N 

Doctor Harriſon promiſed he would, and then 
tarning to Amelia, he ſaid, Thus far, madam, I 

E 2 © have 
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have obeyed your commands, and am now ready to 
receive the important ſecret which you mention in 
© your note.* - 

Amelia now informed her Friend of all ſhe kney, 
all ſhe had ſeen and heard, and all that ſhe ſuſpected 
of the colonel. The good man ſeemed greatly ſhocked 
at the relation, Pg remained in a filent aſtoniſh- 
ment. Upon which, Amelia ſaid, Is villany ſo 
rare a thing, ſir, that it ſhould ſo much ſurpriſe 
you?“ © No child,” cries he; but I am ſhocked at 
ſeeing it ſo artfully diſguiſed under the appearance 
of ſo much virtue. And to confeſs the truth, I be. 
lieve my own vanity 1s a little hurt in having been 
ſo groſsly impoſed upon. Indeed, I had a very high 
regard for this man; for, beſides the great character 
— him by your huſband, and the many facts I 

ave heard ſo much redounding to his honour, he 
hath the faireſt and molt promiſing appearance [ 
have ever yet beheld—A good face, they ſay, is a 
letter of recommendation. O nature, nature, why 
art thou ſo diſhoneſt, as ever to ſend men with theſe 
falſe recommendations into the world!“ 
© Indeed, my dear fir, I begin to grow entirely ſick 
of it,” cries Amelia: For ſure all mankind almoſt 
are villains in their hearts.” 
© Fie, child,” cries the doctor. Do not make a 
concluſion ſo much to the diſhonour of the great 
Creator. The nature of man is far from being in 
itſelf evil: it abounds with benevolence, chatity, 
and pity, coveting praiſe and honour, and ſhunning 
ſhame and diſgrace, Bad education, bad habits, and 
bad cuſtoms, debauch our nature, and drive it head- 
long as it were into vice. The governors of the 
world, and I am afraid the prieſthood, are anſwer- 
able for the badneſs of it. Inſtead of diſcouraging 
wickedneſs to the utmoſt of their power, both are 
apt to connive at it. In, the great fin of adultery 
for inſtance; hath the government provided any la 
to puniſh it; or doth the prieſt take any care to 
correct it? on the contrary, is the gnoſt notorious 
practice of it any detriment to a man's fortune, ot 
to his reputation in the world? doth it exclude him 
5 | | © from 
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from any preferment in the ſtate, I had almoſt ſaid, 
in the church? is it any blot in his eſcutcheon ? 
« any bar to his honour? is he not to be found every 
day in the aſſemblies of women of the higheſt 
quality? in the cloſets of the greateſt men, and 
* even at the tables of biſhops ? What wonder then, 
© if the community in general treat this monſtrous 
crime as matter of jeſt, and that men give way to 
* the temptations of a violent appetite, when the in- 
* dulgence of it is protected by law, and countenanced 
* by cuſtom? I am convinced there are good ſtamina 
in the nature of this very man: for A hath done 
acts of friendſhip and generoſity to your huſband, 
© before he could have any evil deſign on your chaſtity; 
and in a chriſtian ſociety, which I no more eſteem 
* this nation to be, than I do any part of Turky, I 
doubt not but this very colonel would have made a 
* worthy and valuable member.” 

© Indeed, my dear fir,* cries Amelia, you are the 
© wiſeſt as well as beſt man in the world p 
Not a word of my wiſdom,” cries the doctor. 
I have not a grain—I am not the leaft verſed in the 
Chrematiſtic ® art, as an old friend of mine calls it. 
I know not how to get a ſhilling, nor how to keep 
it in my pocket, if I had it.” | 

But you underſtand human nature to the bottom,” 
àanſwered Amelia; and your mind is the treaſury of 
all ancient and modern learning.” 

© Yhu are a little flatterer,* cries the doctor; © but 
* I diſlike you not for it. And to ſhew you I don't, 
* | will return your flattery; and tell you, you have 
*,atted with great prudence in concealing this affair 
from your huſband ; but you have drawn me into 
* a ſcrape; for I have promiſed to dine with this fel- 
low again to-morrow ; and you have made it impoſ- 
* ſible 2 me to keep my word.” | 

* Nay but, dear fir,” cries Amelia, © for Heaven's 
* ſake, take care. If you ſhew any kind of diſreſpect 
* to the colonel, my huſband may be led into ſome 
* ſuſpicion—eſpecially after our conference.“ 


© The art of getting wealth is ſo called by Ariſtotle in his 
Politics, 
E 3 
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Fear nothing, child. I will give him no hint; 
and that I may be certain of not doing it, I will 
ſtay away. You do not think, I hope, that I will 
Join in a chearful converſation with fuch a man; 
that I will ſo far betray my character as to give any 
countenance to ſuch flagitious proceedings. Beſides, 
my promiſe was only conditional; and 1 do not 
know whether I could otherwiſe have kept it: for! 
expect an old friend every day, who comes to town 
twenty miles on foot to ſee me; whom I ſhall not 
part with on any account: for, as he is very poor, he 


may imagine I treat bim with diſreſpect.” 


* Well, nr,“ cries Amelia, I muſt admire you, 
and love you for your goodneſs.” 

* Muſt you love me? ? cries the doctor. I could 
cure you now in a minute, if I pleaſed.” 

Indeed, I defy you, ſir, faid Amelia. 

* If I could but perſuade you,” anſwered he, that 
I thought you not handſome, away would vaniſh all 
ideas of goodneſs in an inſtant. Confeſs honeſtly, 


would they not? 
Perhaps I might blame the goodneſs of your 


eyes,“ replied Amelia; and that is perhaps an 


honeſter confeſſion than you expected. But do, 
pray, ſir, be ſerious; and give me your advice what 
to do. Conſider the difficult game I have to play: 
for I am ſure, after what I have told you, you would 
not even ſuffer me to remain under the roof of this 
colonel,” 

© No, indeed, would I not,” ſaid the doctor, whit 
T have a houſe of my own to entertain you.” 

© But how to diſſuade my huſband,” continued ſhe, 
without giving him any ſuſpicion of the real cauſe, 


the conſequences of his gueſting at which, I tremble 


to think upon.” 
* I will conſult my pillow upon it,“ ſaid the doctor, 


and in the morning you ſhall ſee me again. In the 


mean time be comforted, and compole the pertur- 


bations of your mand.” 


Well, fir,” ſaid the, © I put my whole truſt in 
you.“ 


I am 
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« am ſorry to hear it,” cries the doctor. Your 
* innocence may give you a very confident truſt in 
« a much more powerful aſſiſtance. However, I will 
do all I can to ſerve you; and now, if you pleaſe, 
* we will call back your huſband : for, upon my word, 
he hath ſhewn a good catholic patience. And where 
is the honeſt ſerjeant and his wife? I am pleaſed 
with the behaviour of you both to that worthy fel- 
low, in oppoſition to the cuſtom of the world; 
which, inſtead of mug formed on the precepts of 
our religion, to conſider each other as brethren, 
teaches us to regard thoſe who are a degree below 
us, either in rank or fortune, as a ſpecies of be- 
ings of an inferior order in the creation.“ 
The captain now returned into the room, as did the 
ſerjeant and Mrs Atkinſon ; and the two couple, with 
the doctor, ſpent the evening together in great mirth 
and feſtivity ; for the doctor was one of the beſt com- 
panions in the world; and a vein of chearfulneſs, 
good-humour and pleaſantry, ran through his con- 
verſation, with which it was 1mpoſiible to reſiſt being 
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pleaſed, 
CHAP. VI. 
| Containing as ſurpriſing an accident as it perhaps recorded 
| 5 in hiſtory. 


OOTH had acquainted the ſerjeant with the 
great goodneſs of Colonel James, and with the 
chearful proſpects which he entertained from it. This 
Atkinſon behind the curtain communicated to his 
wife. The concluſions which ſhe drew from it, need 
{ſcarce be hinted to the reader. She made, indeed, 
no ſcruple of plainly and bluntly telling her huſband 
that the colonel had a moſt manifeſt intention to at- 
tack the chaſtity of Amelia. 

This thought gave the poor ſerjeant great uneaſineſs, 
and after having kept him long awake, tormented 
him in his ſleep with a moſt horrid dream, in which 
hg imagined that he ſaw the colonel ftanding by the 
bed-ſide of Amelia, with a naked ſword in his hand, 
E 4 and 
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and threatening to ſtab her inſtantly, unleſs the com. 
plied with his defires. Upon this, the ſerjeant ſtarted 
up in his bed, and catching his wife by the throat, 
cried out, D—n you, put up your ſword this inſtant, 
and leave the room, or by Heaven I'll drive mine to 
* your heart's blood.” 

This rough treatment immediately rouſed Mrs. 
Atkinſon from her ſleep, who no ſooner perceived 
the poſition of her huſband, and felt his hand graſping 
her throat, than ſhe gave a violent ſhriek, and pre- 
ſently fell into a fit, N 

Atkinſon now waked likewiſe, and ſoon became 
ſenfible of the violent agitations of his wife. He 
immediately leapt out of bed, and running for a bot- 
tle of water, began to ſprinkle her very plentifully; 
but all to no purpoſe, ſhe neither ſpoke, nor gave 
any ſymptoms of recovery. Atkinſon then began to 
roar aloud ; upon which, Booth, who lay under him, 
jumpt from his bed, and ran up with the lighted can- 
dle in his hand. The ſerjeant had no ſooner taken 
the candle, than he ran with it to the bed - ſide. Here 
he beheld a fight which almoſt deprived him of his 
ſenſes. The Ged appeared to be all over blood ; and 
his wife weltering in the midſt of it. Upon this, the 
ſerjeant, almoſt in a frenzy, cried out, O Heavens! 
* hare killed my wife. I have tabbed her. I have 
© ſtabbed her. — “ What can be the meaning of all 
this? ' ſaid Booth. — O ſir, cries the ſerjeant, I 
dreamt I was reſcuing your lady from the hands of 
* Colonel James, and f have killed my poor wife.— 
Here he threw himſelf upon the bed by her, caught 
her in his arms, and behaved like one frantic with 
deſpair. 

By this time, Amelia had throw on a wrapping 
gown, and was come up into the room, where the ſer- 
jeant and his wife were lying on the bed, and Booth 
ſtanding like a motionleſs ſtatue by the bed- ſide. 
Amelia had ſome difficulty to conquer the effects of 
her own ſurpriſe on this occaſion ; for a more ghaltly 
and horrible fight than the bed preſented, could not be 
conceived, 


Amelia 
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Amelia ſent Booth to call up the maid of the houſe, 
in order to lend her aſſiſtance; but, before his return, 
Mrs. Atkinſon began to come to herſelf; and ſoon 
after, to the inexpreſſible joy of the ſerjeant, it was 
diſcovered ſhe had no wound. Indeed, the delicate noſe 
of Amelia ſoon made that diſcovery, which the groſſer 
ſmell of the ſerjeant, and perhaps his fright, had pre- 
vented him from making: for now it appeared that the 
red liquor with which the bed was ſtained, though it 
may, perhaps, ſometimes run through the veins of a fine 
lady, was not what is properly called blood; but 
was, indeed, no other than cherry brandy, a bottle 
of which Mrs. Atkinſon always kept in her room to 
be ready for immediate uſe; and to which ſhe uſed: 
to apply for comfort in all her afflictions. This the 
poor ſerjeant, in his extreme hurry, had miſtaken for 
a bottle of water. Matters were now ſoon accommo- 
dated ; and no other miſchief appeared to be done, 
unleſs to the bed-cloaths. Amelia and Booth returned 
back to their room ; and Mrs. Atkinſon roſe from 
her bed, in order to equip it with a pair of clean 
ſheets. 

And thus this adventure would have ended with- 
out producing any kind of conſequence, had not 
the words, which the ſerjeant uttered in his frenzy, 
made ſome ſlight impreſſion on Booth: ſo much, at 
leaſt, as to awaken his curioſity ; ſo that in the morn- 
ing when he aroſe, he ſent for the ſerjeant, and de- 
fired to hear the particulars of this dream, fince 
Amelia was concerned in it. 

The ſerjeant, at firſt, ſeemed unwilling to comply, 
and endeavoured to make excuſes. 'This, perhaps, 
encreaſed Booth's curioſity, and he ſaid; © Nay, I am 
. © reſolved to hear it. Why, you ſimpleton, do you 
imagine me weak enough to be affected by a dream, 
however terrible it may ber? 

© Nay, fir,” cries the ſerjeant, * as for that matter, 
* dreams have ſometimes fallen out to be true.— 
* One of my own, I know, did fo, concerning your 
* honour : for when you courted my young lady, I 
* dreamt you was married to her; and yet it was 
* at a time when neither I myſelf, nor any of the 
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country, thought you would ever obtain her. 
But, Heaven forbid this dream ſhould ever come to 
aſs. N 

* Why, what was this dream?” cries Booth. } 
infiſt on knowing.” 

© To be ſure, fir,* cries the ſerjeant, I muſt not 
refuſe you; but, I hope, you will never think any 
more of it. Why then, fir, I dreamt that your ho- 
nour was gone to the Weſt-Indies, and had left 
my lady in the care of Colonel James; and laſt 
night, I dreamt the colonel] came to my lady's bed- 


ſide, offering to raviſh her; and with a drawn ſword 
in his hand, threatening to ſtab her that moment, 


unleſs ſhe would comply with his defires. How [ 
came to be by, I know not ; but, I dreamt, I ruſhed 
upon him, caught him by the throat, and ſwore I 
would put him to death, unleſs he inſtantly left the 
room.——Here I waked, and this was my dream, 
I never paid any regard to a dream in my life— 
but, indeed, I never dreamt any thing ſo very plain 
as this. It appeared downright reality. I am ſure, 
I have left the marks of my fingers in my wife's 
throat. I would not have taken an hundred pound 
to have uſed her ſo.“ 

© Faith,” cries Booth, it was an odd dream—and 
not ſo eaſily to be accounted for, as that you had 
formerly of my marriage ; for as Shakeſpear ſays, 
Dreams denote a foregone concluſion, Now it is im- 
poſſible you ſhould ever have thought of any ſuch 
matter as this.” 
However, ir,” cries the ſerjeant, it is in your 
honour's power to preyent any poſhbility of this 
dream's coming to paſs, by not leaving my lady to 
the care of the colonel : if you muſt go from hon 
certainly there are other places where ſhe may be 
with great ſafety ; and ſince my wife tells me that 
my lady is ſo very unwilling, whatever reaſons ſhe 
may have, I hope your honour will oblige her.“ 
Now I recolle& it, cries Booth, Mrs. Atkinſon 
hath once or twice dropt ſome diſreſpectful words 
of the colonel. He hath done ſomething to diſoblige 


her.“ 
He 
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He hath, indeed ſir, replied the ſerjeant: He 
© hath ſaid that of her which ſhe doth not deſerve, 
* and for which, if he had been my ſuperior of- 
* ficer, I would have cut both his ears off, —Nay, for 
* that matter, he can ſpeak ill of other people beſides 
her. 

Do you know, Atkinſon,” cries Booth, very 
gravely, * that you are talking of the deareſt friend I 

* have?” 

To be honeſt then,” anſwered the ſerjeant, I 
do not think ſo, If I did, I ſhould love him much 
better than I do.“ 

* I muſt and will have this explained,” cries Booth. 
© I have too good an opinion of you, Atkinſon, to 
* think you would drop ſuch things as you have, 
* without ſome reaſon—and I will know it.“ 

© I am ſorry I have dropt a word,” cries Atkinſon. 
* I am ſure, I did not intend it; and your honour 
* hath drawn it from me unawares.” 

Indeed, Atkinſon,” cries Booth, © you have made 
me very uneaſy, and I muſt be ſatisfied, 5 

Then, fir,” ſaid the ſerjeant, © you ſhall give me 
© your word of honour; or I will be cut into ten 
k 138 pieces before I will mention another ſyl- 
© lable.” 

* What ſhall I promiſe ?* ſaid Booth. 

That you will not reſent any thing I ſhall lay to 
the colone!,” anſwered Atkinſon, 

_ Reſent !—Well, I give you my honour,” ſaid 
Booth, 

The ſerjeant made him bind himſelf over and over 
again; and then related to him the ſcene which for- 
merly paſt between the colonel and himſelf, as far as 
concerned Booth himſelf; but concealed all that more 
immediately related to Amelia, 

* Atkinſon,” cries Booth, I cannot be angry with 
you ; for I know you love me, and I have many 
obligations to you ;. but you have done wrong in 
cenſuring the colonel for what he ſaid of me. I de- 
ſerve all that he ſaid; and his cenſures proceeded 


from his friendſhip.” 
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© But it was not ſo kind, fir,” ſaid Atkinfon, * to 
© ſay ſuch things to me who am but a ſerjeant, and at 
« ſuch a time too.“ 

© I will hear no more,” cries Booth. Be affured, 
you are the only man I would forgive on this occa- 
« fion; and I forgive you only on condition you never 
* ſpeak a word more of this nature.— This filly 
dream hath intoxicated you.” 

© I have done, fir,* cries the ſerjeant. I know my 
* diſtance, and whom I am to obey; but I have one 
* favour to beg of your honour, never to mention a 
* word of what I have ſaid to my lady; for I know 
© the never would forgive me; I know ſhe never 
would, by what my wife hath told me. Beſides, 

2 need not mention it, fir, to my lady; for ſhe 

nows it already, and a great deal more.“ 
Booth preſently parted from the ſerjeant, havin 
defired him to cloſe his lips on this occaſion, — 
repaired to his wife, to whom he related the ſerjeant's 
dream. | 

Amelia turned as white as ſnow, and fell into ſo 
violent a trembling, that Booth plainly perceived her 
emotion, and immediately partook of it himſelf. — 
© Sure, my dear, ſaid he, ſtaring wildly, “there is 
* more in this than I know. A filly dream could not 
© ſo diſccmpoſe you. I beg you, I intreat you to tell 
* me—hath ever Colonel James“ 

At the very mention of the colonel's name, Amelia 
fell on her knees, and begged her huſband not to 
frighten her. 

What do I ſay, my dear love, cried Booth, 
that can frighten you? 

Nothing, my — ſaid ſhe.—“ But my ſpirits 
are ſo diſcompoſed with the dreadful ſcene I faw laſt 
night, that a dream, which at another time, I 
ſhould have laughed at, hath ſhocked me. Do but 
promiſe me that you will not leave me behind you, 
and I am eaſy ?? 
© You may be ſo,” cries Booth; for I will never 
deny you any thing. —But make me eaſy too. I 
* muſt know if you have ſeen any thing in Colonel 
James to diſpleaſe you.“ 


Why 
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Why ſhould you ſuſpect it?* cries Amelia. 

« You torment me to death,” cries Booth. © By 
Heavens! I will know the truth. Hath he ever ſaid 
or done any thing which you diſlike ?? 

How, my dear,” ſaid Amelia, can you imagine 
I ſhould diſlike a man, who is ſo much your friend? 
© Think of all the obligations you have to him, and 
then you may eafily reſolve yourſelf, Do you think, 
© becauſe I refuſe to ſtay. behind you in his houſe, 
that I have any objection to him?—No, my dear, 
© had he done a thouſand times more than he hath, 
* was he an angel inſtead of a man, I would not quit 
* my Billy.— There's the ſore, my dear; there's the 
* miſery, to be left by you.” 

Booth embraced her with the moſt paſſionate rap- 
tures, and looking on her with inexpreſſible tender- 
neſs, cried—* Upon my ſoul, I am not worthy of 
you. I am a fool, and yet you cannot blame me.— 
If the ſtupid miſer hoards, with ſuch care, his 
* worthleſs treaſure; if he watches it with ſuch anxiety; 
if every apprehenſion of another's ſharing the leaſt 
« part, fills his ſoul with ſuch agonies; O Amelia! 
* what muſt be my condition, what terrors muſt I 
feel, while I am watching over a jewel of ſuch real, 
* ſuch ineſtimable worth ?? 

* I can, with great truth, return the compliment,? 
cries Amelia. I have my treaſure too; and am 
* ſo much a miſer, that no force ſhall ever tear me 
* from it.“ 

J am aſhamed of my folly,” cries Booth; and 
yet it is all from extreme tenderneſs. Nay, you 
* yourſelf are the occaſion.— Why will you ever at- 
* tempt to keep a ſecret from me? do you think I 
* ſhould have reſented to my friend his juſt cenſure 
of my conduct?“ — | | 

* What cenſure, my dear love?” cries Amelia. 

© Nay, the ſerjeant hath told me all,“ cries Booth. 
* —Nay, and that he hath told it to you—Poor ſoul ! 
thou couldſt not endure to hear me accuſed, though 
never ſo juſtly, and by ſo good a friend. Indeed, 
my dear, I have diſcovered the cauſe of that reſent- 
* ment to the colonel, which you could not hide from 

me.— 
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could not forgive a flighting word on you.— But 
why do I compare things ſo unlike ? what the cole- 
nel ſaid of me was juſt and true; every reflexion on 
my Amelia muſt be falſe aud villainous.” 

The diſcernment of Amelia was extremely quick; 
and ſhe now perceived what had happened, and hoy 
much her huſband knew of the truth. She reſolved 
therefore to humour him, and fell ſeverely on Colo. 
nel James for what he had ſaid to the ſerjeant, which 
Booth endeavoured all he could to ſoften ; and thus 
ended this affair, which had brought Booth to the very 
brink of a diſcovery, which muſt have given him the 


higheſt torment, if it had not produced any of thoſe 


tragical effects which Amelia apprehended. 


2 CHAT VI. 


In which the author appears to be maſter of that profound 
learning called Ihe Knowledge of the Town. 


RS. James now came to pay a morning's viſit 
to Amelia. She entered the room with her 
uſual gaiety, and after a flight preface, addreſſing 
herſelf to Booth, ſaid, ſhe had been quarrelling with 
her huſband on his account. © I know not,” ſaid ſhe, 
© what he means by thinking of ſending you the lord 
* knows whither. I have inſiſted on his aſking ſome- 
* thing for you nearer home. And it would be the 
* hardeſt thing in the world, if he ſhould not obtain 
© it. Are we reſolved never to encourage merit; but 
to throw away all our preferments on thoſe who do 
not deſerve them? what a ſet of. contemptible 
2 do we ſee ſtrutting about the town in ſcar- 
et!” 

Booth made a very low bow, and modeſily ſpoke in 
diſparagement of himſelf. To which ſhe anſwered, 
© Indeed, Mr. Booth, you have merit. I have 
© heard it from my brother, who is a judge of thoſe 
© matters; and I am ſure cannot be ſuſpected of flat- 


* tery, He is your friend as well as myſelf; and ” 
| „ Will 
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me.—I love you, I adore you for it. Indeed, 1] 
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« will never let Mr. James reſt til he hath got you a 
« commiſſion in England.“ 

Booth bowed again, and was offering to ſpeak, but 
ſhe interrupted him, ſaying, © I will have no thanks, 
nor no fine ſpeeches. If I can do you any ſervice, I 
« ſhall think I am only paying the debt of friendſhip 
to my dear Mrs. Booth.“ | 

Amelia, who had long ſince forgot the diſlike ſhe 
had taken to Mrs. James at her firlt ſeeing her in town, 
had attributed it to the right cauſe, and had begun to 
reſume her former friendſhip for her, expreſſed very 
warm ſentiments of gratitude on this occaſion. She 
told Mrs. James, ſhe ſhould be eternally obliged to 
her if ſhe could ſucceed in her kind endeavours ; for 
that the thoughts of parting again with her huſband 
had given her the utmoſt concern. Indeed,” added: 
ſhe, © I cannot help ſaying, he hath ſome merit in 
the ſervice: for he hath. received. two dreadful 
wounds in it, one of which very greatly endangered 
his life; and/I am convinced, if his pretenſions were 
0 8 with any intereſt, he would not fail of ſuc- 
© ceſs." 

They ſhall be backed with intereſt,* cries Mrs. 
James, if my huſband hath any. He hath no fa- 
* vour to aſk for himſelf, nor for any other friend 
* that I know of ; and indeed, to grant a man his juſt 
* due, ought hardly to be thought a favour. Reſume 
* your old gaiety, therefore, my dear Emily. Lord! 
I] remember the time when you was much the gayer 
creature of the two. But you make an arrant mope 
* of yourſelf, by confining yourſelf at home. One 
never meets you any where. Come, you ſhall go 
with me to the lady Betty Caſtleton's.” 

Indeed, you muſt excuſe me, my dear, anſwered. 
Amelia, I do not know Lady Betty.“ 

Not know Lady Betty! how is that poflible ?— 
© But no matter, I will introduce you—She keeps a 
morning rout; hardly a rout, indeed; a little bit 
Jof a drum—only four or five tables—Come, take 
* your capuchine; you poſitively ſhall go—Booth, 
* you all go with us too. Though you are with your 


wife, another woman will keep you in W 
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© La! child, cries Amelia, how you rattle !” 7 

© I am in ſpirits, anſwered Mrs. James, this * 
© morning: for I won four rubbers together laſt night; c 
© and betted the things, and won almoſt every bet. ] * 
© am in luck, and we will contrive to be partners re 
Come. 


© Nay, child, you ſhall not refuſe Mrs. James,“ ſaid m 
Booth. = 

© I have ſcarce ſeen my children to-day,” anſwered 
Amelia. Beſides, I mortally deteſt cards.” ci 

© Deteſt cards!* cries Mrs. James. © How can you ir 
© be fo ſtupid ? I would not live a day without them 
© Nay, indeed, I do not believe I ſhould be able to W 
© exiſt. Is there ſo delightful a fight in the world, as 
© the four honours in one's own hand, unleſs it be n 
© three natural aces at bragg— And you really hate 
cards!“ 5 
Upon reflexion,' cries Amelia, I have ſome. 
times had great pleaſure in them—in ſeeing my 
children build houſes with them. My little boy 1s 
ſo dexterous, that he will ſometimes build up the 
whole pack.” 
© Indeed, Booth,” cries Mrs. James, this good 
woman of yours is ſtrangely altered fince I knew her 
7 firit; but ſhe will always be a good creature.“ 

© Upon my word, my dear,” cries Amelia, you 
© are altered too very greatly; but I doubt not to live 
© to ſee you alter again, when you come to have as 
many children as I have.“ | 
* Children? cries Mrs. James, © you make me 
ſhudder. How can you envy me the only circum- 
ſtance which makes matrimony comfortable? 
Indeed, my dear, ſaid Amelia, you injure me: 
for I envy no woman's happineſs in marriage.“ At 
theſe words, ſuch looks paſt between Booth and his 
wife, as, to a ſenſible by-ſtander, would have made 
all the airs of Mrs. James appear in the higheſt de- 
gree contemptible, and would have rendered herſelf 
the obje& of compaſſion. Nor could that lady avoid 
looking a little filly on the occaſion. 

Amelia now, at the earneſt deſire of her huſband, 
aceoutred herſelf to attend her friend; but firſt * 2 
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ſiſted on viſiting her children, to whom ſhe gave ſeve- 
ral hearty kiſſes, and then recommending them to the 
care of Mrs. Atkinſon, ſhe and her huſband accompa- 
nied Mrs. James to the rout; where few of my fine 
readers will be diſpleaſed to make part of the company. 

The two ladies and Booth then entered an apart- 
ment beſet with card-tables, like the rooms at Bath 
and Tunbridge. Mrs. James immediately introduced 
her friends to Lady Betty ; who received them very 
civilly, and preſently engaged Booth and Mrs. James 
in a party at whiſt; for, as to Amelia, the ſo much 
declined playing, that, as the party could be filled 
without her, the was permitted to fit by. 

And now, who ſhould make his appearance but the 
noble peer, of whom ſo much honourable mention 
hath already been made in this hiſtory. He walked 
directly up-to Amelia, and addreſſed her with as per- 
ſect a confidence, as if he had not been in the leaſt 
conſcious of having in any manner diſpleaſed her ; 
though the reader will hardly ſuppoſe that Mrs, Elli- 
ſon had kept any thing a ſecret from him. 

Amelia was not, however, ſo forgetful, She made 
him a very diſtant curteſy, would icarce vouchſafe an 
anſwer to any thing he ſaid ; and took tbe firſt oppor- 
tunity of ſifting her chair, and retiring from him. 

Her behaviour, indeed, was ſuch, that the peer 
plainly perceived, that he ſhould get no advantage by 
purſuing her any farther at preſent. Inſtead, —.— 
fore, of attempting to follow her, he turned on his 
heel, and addreſſed his diſcourſe to another lady; 
though he could not avoid often caſting his eyes to- 
wards Amelia as long as ſhe remained in the room. 

Fortune, which ſeems to have been generally no 
great friend to Mr. Booth, gave him no extraordinary 
marks of her favour at play. He loſt two full rub- 
bers, which coſt him five guineas; after which Ame- 
lia, who was uneaſy at his lordſhip's preſence, .begged 


him in a whiſper to return home; with which requeſt 
he directly complied. ; | 
Nothing, I think, remarkable happened to Booth, 
unleſs the renewal of his acquaintance with an _—_ 
whom 
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whom he had known abroad, and who made one 9 
his party at the whiſt-table. 

The name of this gentleman, with whom the read. 
er will hereafter be better acquainted, was Trent. 
He had formerly been in the ſame regiment with 
Booth, and there was ſome intimacy between them, 
Captain Trent expreſt great delight in meeting bi 
brother officer, and both mutually promiſed to viz 
each other. | 

The ſcenes which had paſt the preceding night and 
that morning had ſo confuſed Amelia's thoughts, that, 
in the hurry in which ſhe was carried off by Mr, 
James, ſhe had entirely forgot her appointment with 
Dr. Harriſon. When ſhe was informed at her return 
home, that the doctor had been to wait upon her, ard 
had expreſſed ſome anger at her being gone out, ſhe 
became greatly uneaſy, and begged of her huſband t 
go to the doQor's lodgings, and make her apology. 

But leſt the reader ſhould be as angry with the doc- 
tor, as he had declared himſelf with Amelia, we think 
proper to explain the matter. Nothing then was far- 
ther from the doctor's mind than the conception of any 
anger towards Amelia. On the contrary, when the 
girl anſwered him, that her miſtreſs was not at home, 
the doctor ſaid with great good humour, How! not 
at home! then tell your miſtreſs ſhe is a giddy vaga- 
© bond, and I will come to ſee her no more till he 
© fends for me.'—This the poor girl, from miſunder- 
ſtanding one word, and half forgetting the reſt, had 
conſtrued into great paſſion and ſeveral very bad words, 
and. a declaration that he would never ſee Amelia any 
more, 


CHAP. VIII. 


In which two ſtrangers make their appearance, 
B OOTH went to the doctor's lodgings, and 
| found him engaged with his country friend and 
his ſon, a young gentleman who was lately in orders; 
both whom the doctor had left, to keep his appoint- 
ment with Amelia. 


After what we mentioned at the end of the laſt 
chapter, 
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chapter, we need take little notice of the apology 
made by Booth, or the doctor's reception of it, which 
was in his peculiar manner. Your wife,“ ſaid he, 
« is a vain huſly to think herſelf worth my anger; but 
« tell her, I have the vanity myſelf to think I cannot 
be angry without a better cauſe. And yet tell 
© her, I intend to puniſa her for her levity : for if 
* you go abroad, I = determined to take her down 
with me into the country, and make her do penance 
there till your return.” 

Dear fir,” ſaid Booth, © I know not how to thank 
you, if you are in earneſt,” | 

] aſſure you then I am in earneſt, ' cries the doctor; 
but you need not thank me, however, ſince you 
know not how, ——? 

But would not that, fir,* ſaid Booth, © be ſhew- 
ing a ſlight to the colonel's invitation? and yoa 
know I have ſo many obligations to him.“ | 

© Don't tell me of the colonel,” cries the doctor; the 
church is to be firſt ſerved. Beſides, fir, I have 
* priority of right, even to you yourſelf, You ftole 
my little lamb from me: for I was her firſt love.” 

Well, fir,* cries Booth, if I ſhould be fo un- 
happy to leave her to any one, ſhe muſt herſelf de- 
termine; and, I believe, it will not be difficult to 
* gueſs where her choice will fall: for of all men, next 
© to her huſband, 1 believe, none can contend with 
* Dr. Harriſon in her favour.” . 

* Since you ſay ſo,* cries the doctor, —“ fetch her 
© hither to dine with us: for I am at leaſt ſo good a 
* chriſtian to love thoſe that love mel will ſhew you 
my daughter, my old friend; for I am really proud 
* of her—and you may bring my grand-children with 
* you, if you pleaſe,” 

Booth made ſome compliments, and then went on 
his errand. As ſoonas he was gone, the old gentle- 
man ſaid to the doctor, Pray, my good friend, what 
daughter is this of yours? I never ſo much as heard 
that you was married. 

And what then, '. cries the doctor, did you ever 
hear that a pope was married; and yet ſome of them 
* have had ſons and daughters, I believe; but, how- 

| © ever, 
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ever, this young gentleman will abſolve me withon 


© obliging me to penance.” - 

I have not yet that power,” anſwered the young 
clergyman : © For I am only in deacon's orders.” 
Are you not? '; cries the doctor; why then, | 
will abſolve myſelf. You are to know then, ny 
good friend, that this young lady was the daughter 
of a neighbour of mine, who is fince dead, and 
whoſe ſins I hope are forgiven : for ſhe had too much 
to anſwer for on her child's account. Her father 
was my intimate acquaintance and friend ; a wor: 
thier man, indeed, I believe, never lived. He died 
ſuddenly when his children were infants ; and, per. 
haps, to the ſuddenneſs of his death it was owing, 
that he did not recommend any care of them to me, 
However, I, in ſome meaſure, took that charge 
upon me; and particularly of her whom I call ny 
daughter. Indeed, as ſhe grew up, ſhe diſcovered 
ſo many good qualities, that ſhe wanted not the re. 
membrance of her father's merit to recommend her, 
I do her no more than juſtice, when I ſay, ſhe is one 
of the beſt creatures I ever knew. She hath a ſweet. 
neſs of temper, a generoſity of ſpirit, an openneſ 
of heart — in a word, ſhe hath a true chriſtian dif. 
poſition, I may call her an Iſraelite indeed, in 
whom there is no guile.“ | 
© I wiſh you joy of your daughter,“ cries the old 
gentleman : For to a man of your diſpoſition, to 
find out an adequate object of your benevolence, i, 
© I acknowledge, to find a treaſure.” 

© It is, indeed, a happineſs,” cries the doctor. 

© The greateſt difficulty,” added the gentleman, 
which perſons of your turn of mind meet with, is in 
© finding proper objects of their goodneſs : for no- 
_ © thing ſure can be more irkſome to a generous mind, 
than to diſcover, that it hath thrown away all id 
good offices on a ſoil that bears no other fruit than 
« ingratitude,” : 
I remember, cries the doctor, Phocylides 
© ſaith, | 
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Me xazdy d detye' omrelpur le ig d aniile.* 


« But he ſpeaks more like a philoſopher than a 
« chriſtian. I am more pleaſed with a French writer, 
one of the beſt, indeed, that I ever read; who 
« blames men for lamenting the ill return which is ſo 
often made to the beſt offices f. A true chriſtian 
can never be diſappointed, if he doth not receive his 
reward in this world: the labourer might as well 
complain, that he is not paid his hire in the middle 
* of the day? J 
IJ own, indeed, ſaid the gentleman, * if we ſee it 
in that light——* 

And in what light ſhould we ſee it? ? anſwered the 
doctor. Are we like Agrippa, only almoſt chriſti- 
* ans? or, is chriſtianity a matter of bare theory, and 
not a rule for our practice? 1. 

Practical undoubtedly, undoubtedly practical,“ 
cries the gentleman. Your example might indeed 
* have convinced me long ago, that we ought to do 
good to every one.“ | 
; Pardon me, father,” cries the young divine, that 
ais rather a heatheniſh than a chriſtian doctrine. Ho- 
mer, I remember, introduces in his Iliad one Axy- 

* lus, of whom he fays, 


the 9 — 
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* But Plato, who of all the heathens came neareſt to 
* the chriſtian philoſophy, condemned this as impi- 
* ous dotrine ; ſo Euſtathius tells us, ſolio 474. 

© I know he doth,” cries the doctor, and ſo Barnes 
* tells us, in his note upon the place; but if you re- 
* member the reſt of the quotation, as well as you do 
that from Euſtathius, you might have added the ob- 
'* ſervation which Mr. Dryden makes in favour of this 


* To do a kindneſs to a bad man, is like ſowing your ſeed in 
the ſea, | + D'Eſprit. 
1 He was a friend to mankind, for he loved them all, 


« paſlage, 
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« -paſſage, that he found not in all the Latin authen 
* ſoadmirable an inſtance of extenſive humanity. You 
„might have likewiſe remembered the noble ſenti. 
ment, with which Mr. Barnes ends his note, the 
_ © ſenſe of which is taken from the fifth chapter oi 
© Matthew, | 
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© It ſeems, therefore, as if this character rather he. 
© came a Chriſtian than a heathen : for Homer could 
© not have tranſcribed it from any of his deities, 
* Whom is it, therefore, we imitate by ſuch extenſive 
* benevolence ? ? 

What a prodigious memory you have!“ cries the 
old gentleman : © Indeed, ſon, you muſt not contend 
© with the doctor in theſe matters.” 5 

* I ſhall not give my opinion haſtily,* cries the 
fon. * I know again what Mr. Poole, in his Anno. 
* tations, ſays on that verſe of St. Matthew—T hat it 
is only to heap up coals of fire upan their heads —Hoy 
© are we to underſtand, pray, the text immediately 
© preceding ? Lowe your enemies, bleſs them that curſt 
© you, do good to them that hate you. 

* You know, I ſuppoſe, young gentleman,” ſaid the 
doctor, how theſe words are generally underitood— 
The commentator you mention, I think, tells us, 
that love is not here to be taken in the ſtrict ſenſe, ſo 
as to ſignify the complacency of the heart; you may 
hate your enemies as God's enemies, and ſeek due 
revenge of them for his honour ; and for your own 
ſakes too you may ſeek moderate ſatisfaction of 
them ; but then, you are to love them with a love 
conſiſtent with theſe things— that is to ſay, in plainer 
words, you are to love them and hate them, and 
bleſs and curſe, and do them good and miſchief.” 
Excellent! admirable !? ſaid the old gentleman, 
© You have a moſt inimitable turn to ridicule.” 

© I do not approve ridicule,” ſaid the ſon, on ſuck 
© ſubjects.” r 

Nor 
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Nor I neither,” cries the doctor, I will give you 
my opinion, therefore, very ſeriouſly. The two 
verſes taken together contain a very poſitive precept, 
delivered in the plaineſt words, and yet illuſtrated 
by the cleareſt inſtance, in the conduct of the Su- 
preme Being; and laſtly, the practice of this pre- 
cept is moſt nobly in forced by the reward annexed 
that ye may be the children, and ſo forth. No man, 
who underſtands what it is to love, and to bleſs, and 
to do good, can miſtake the meaning. But if they 
required any comment, the ſcripture itſelf affords 
enow. If thine enemy hunger, feed bim; if he thirſt, 
give him drink; not rendering evil for evil, or railing 
* for railing, but contrariwiſe, bleſſing —They do not, 
indeed, want the comments of men, who, when 
they cannot bend their minds to the obedience of 
* ſcripture, are deſirous to wrelt ſcripture to a com- 
* pliance with their own inclinations.? 

* Moſt nobly and juſtly obſerved,? cries the old gen- 
tleman. Indeed, my good friend, you have ex- 
* plained the text with the utmoſt perſpicuity.” 

But if this be the meaning, cries the ſon, there 
* muſt be an end of all law and juſtice for I do 
not ſee how any man can proſecute his enemy in a 
* court of juſtice,” | 95 

pardon me fir,* cries the doctor. Indeed, as 
* an enemy merely, and from a ſpirit of revenge, 
* he cannot, and he ought not to proſecute him; but 
* as an offender againſt the laws of his country, he 
may, and it is his duty ſo to do: is there any ſpirit 
* of revenge in the magiſtrates or officers of juſtice, 
* when they puniſh criminals? Why do ſuch, ordi- 
* narily I mean, concern themſelves in inflicting pu- 
* nſhments, but becauſe it is their duty? and why 
may not a private man deliver an offender into the 
hands of juſtice, from the ſame laudable motive? 
Revenge, indeed, of all kinds is ſtrictly prohibited; 
* wherefore, as we are not to execute with our own 
* hands, ſo neither are we to make uſe of the law as 
* the inſtrument of private malice, and to worry each 
* Other with inveteracy and rancour. And where is 
* the great difficulty in obeying this wiſe, this gene- 
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rous, this noble precept? If revenge be, as a cer. 
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tain divine, not greatly to his honour, calls it, the 
moſt luſcious morſel the devil ever dropt into the 
1nouth of a finner, it muſt be allowed at leaſt to coſ 
us often extremely dear. It is a dainty, if indeed 
it be one, which we come at with great inquietude, 
with great difficulty, and with great danger. Hoy. 
ever pleaſant it may be to the palate, while we are 
feeding on it, it is ſure to leave a bitter reliſh be- 
hind it; and ſo far, indeed, it may be called a luf. 
cious morſe], that the moſt greedy appetites are ſoon 
glutted, and the moſt eager longing for it is ſoon 
turned into loathiug and repentance. I allow there 
is ſomething tempting" in its outward appearance; 
but it is like the beautiful colour of ſome poiſons, 
from which, however they may attract our eyes, a 
regard to our own welfare commands us to abſtain, 
And this is an abſtinence to which wiſdom alone, 
without any divine command, hath been often found 


adequate ; with inſtances of which, the Greek and 


Latin authors every where abound, May not a 
chriſtian, therefore, be well aſhamed of making 
ſtumbling-block of a precept, which is not only con- 
ſiſtent with his worldly intereſt, but to which 6 
noble an incentive 1s propoſed ? ? 

The old gentleman fell into raptures at this ſpeech, 


and after making many compliments to the dodo 
upon it, he turned to his ſon, and told him, he had an 
opportunity now of learning more in one day, than he 
had learnt at the univerſity in a twelve-month. 


The ſon replied, that he allowed the doctrine to 


be extremely good in general, and that he agreed with 
the greater part; but I muſt make a diſtinction,“ ſaid 
he. However, he was interrupted from his diſtinction 
at preſent; for now Booth returned with Amelia aud 
the children. 75 
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A ſcene of mogern wit and humour. 


N the afternoon, the old gentleman propoſed a 
walk to Vauxhall; a place of which, he ſaid, he 
had heard much, but had never ſeen it. 

The doctor readily agreed to his friend's pro 
ſal, and ſoon after ordered two coaches to be ſent 
for to carry the whole company. But when the ſervant 
was gone for them, Booth acquainted the doctor that 
it was yet too early. Is it ſo? ' ſaid the doctor; 
* why then, I will carry you firſt to one of the greateſt 
and higheſt entertainments in the world.“ | 

The children pricked up their cars at this; nor did 
any of the company gueſs what he meant; and Ame- 
lia aſked what entertainment he could carry them to at 
that time of the day. - 

« Suppoſe,” ſays the doctor, I ſhould carry you ta 
court? ($1 | 

At five o2clock in the afternoon !?* cries Booth. 

Ay, ſuppoſe I ſhould have intereſt enough to in- 
* troduce you into the preſence ? ? 

* You are jeſting, dear ſir, cries Amelia. 

Indeed, I am ſerious,” anſwered the doctor. I 
will introduce you into that preſeace, compared to 
whom the greateſt emperor on the earth is many mil- 
lions of degrees meaner than the moſt contemptible 
* reptile is to him. What entertainment can there be 
to a rational being equal to this? was not the taſte 
of mankind moſt wretchedly depraved, where would 
the vain man find an honour, or where would the 
love of pleaſure propoſe ſo adequate an object as di- 
vine worſhip? with what ecſtaſy muſt the contem- 
* plation of being admitted to ſuch a preſence fill the 
* mind! The pitiful courts of princes are open to 
* few, and to thoſe only at particular ſeaſons ; but 
* from this glorious ar gracious preſence, we are 
* none of us, and at no time, excluded.” 

The doctor was proceeding thus, when the ſervant 
returned, ſaying, the coaches were ready; and the 
Vor. XI, .F whole 
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"whole company with the greateſt alacrity attended the 
doctor to St. James's church. 

When the ſervice was ended, and they were again 
got into their coaches, Amelia returned the dedo 
many thanks for the light in Which he had placed di. 
vine worſhip ; aſſuring him, that ſhe had never be. 
fore had ſo much tranſport in her devotion as at this 
time, and ſaying, ſhe believed the ſhould be the better 
for this notion he had given her, as long as ſhe lived. 

The-coackes being come to the water fide, they all 
alighted, and getting into one boat proceeded tg 
Vauxhall. 

The extreme beauty and elegance of this place i, 
well known to almoſt every one of my readers : and 
happy is it for me that it is ſo ; ſince, to give an ad. me 
equate idea of it, would exceed my power of deſcrip. do 
tion. To delineate the particular beauties of theſe 
gardens, would, indeed, require as mach pains, and Cel 
as much paper too, as to rehearſe all the good actions 
of their maſter ; whoſe life proves the truth of an ob- 
ſervation, which I have read in ſome ethic writer, that 
a truly elegant taſte is generally accompanied with an fol! 
excellency of heart; or, in other words, that true vir- a 
tue is, indeed, nothing elſe but true taſte. 

Here our company diverted themſelves with walking 
an hour or two before the muſtc began. Of all the ſe- 
ven, Booth alone had ever been here before ; ſo that, 
to all the reſt, the place, with its other charms, had 
that of novelty. When the muſic played, Amelia, 
who ſtood next to the doctor, ſaid to him in a whiſper, 
© I hope I am not guilty of profaneneſs ; but, in pur- 
ſuance of that cheerful chain of thoughts with 
which you have inſpired me this afternoon, I was juſt 


a 1 


* now loſt in a reverie, and fancied myſelf in thoſe 8. . 
« bliſsful manſions which we hope to enjoy hereafter. 
© The delicious ſweetneſs of the place, the enchant- hes 
ing charms of the muſic, and the ſatisfaction which Wi, dc 
appears in every one's countenance, carried my ſoul v 
© almoſt to heaven in its ideas. I could not have, in- pu 
«© deed, imagined there had been any thing like this in * 
< this world,” q fixec 


The 
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The doctor ſmiled, and faid, Vou fe, dear ma- 
« dam, there may be pleaſures, of which you could 
« conceive no idea, till you actually enjoyed them.“ 

And now the little bay, who had long withſtood the 
attractions of ſeveral cheeſe-cakes that paſſed to and 
fro, could contain no longer; but aſked his mother to 
give him one, ſaying, © I am ſure, my ſiſter would be 
« olad of another, though ſhe is aſhamed to aſk,* The 
doctor, overhearing the child, propoſed that they ſhoald 
all retire to ſome place where they might fit down 
and refreſh themſelves, which they accordingly did. 
Amelia now miſled her huſbafid; but, as ſhe had three 
men in her company, and one of them was the doctor, 
L ſhe concluded herſelf and her children to be ſafe, and 
doubted not but that Booth would ſoon find her out. 

They now fat down, and the doctor very gallantly : 
deſired Amelia to call for what the liked. Upon 
which the children were ſupplied with cakes ; and 
ſome ham and chicken were provided for the reſt of 
the company. With which, while they were regaling 
themſelves with the higheſt ſatisfaction, two young 
ſellows walking arm in arm came up, and when they 
came oppoſite to Amelia, ſtood ſtill, ſtaring Ame- 
lia full 1g the face, and one of them cried aloud to the 
other, * D-—n me, my Lord, if the is not an an- 
* gel !'—My Lord. ſtood ſtil}, ftaring likewiſe at her, 
without ſpeaking a word — when two others of the 
ſame gang came up — and one of them cried—* Come 
* along, Jack, I have ſeen her before; but ſhe is too 
well manned already. Three are enough for 
* one woman, or the devil is in it.“ 

DD u me,* ſays he that ſpoke firſt, and whom 
they called Jack, * I will have a bruſh at her, if ſne 
* belonged to the whole convocation.” And fo fay- 
Ing, he went up to the young clergyman, and cried 
—— Doctor, fit up a little, if you pleaſe, and 
don't take up more room in a bed than belongs to 
you.“ At which words, he gave the young man a 
puſh, and ſeated himſelf down directly over againſt 
Amelia; and leaning both his elbows on the tabſe, he 
fred his eyes on her in a manner with which modeſty 
can neither look, nor bear to be looked at. 

4 Amelia 
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Amelia ſeemed greatly ſhocked at this treatment, 
upon which the doctor removed her within him, an 
then going the gentleman, aſked him what he mean 

by this rude behaviour Upon which my lord ſept 

up, and ſaid, * Don't be impertinent, old gentleman, 

Do you think ſuch fellows as you, are to | vn d=q 

me, ſuch fine wenches, d—n me, to yourſelye, 

dn me? 
No, no, cries Jack, the old gentleman is mon 

* reaſonable. Here's the fellow that eats up the tythe 

pig. Don't you ſee how his mouth waters at her! 

Where's your flabbering bib? For, though 

the gentleman had rightly gueſſed he was a clergy. 

man ; yet, he had not any of thoſe inſignia on, with 
which it would have been improper to have appearel 
there. 

© Such boys as you, cries the young clergyman, 
© ought to be well whipped at ſchool, inſtead of be. 

* ing ſuffered to become nuiſances in the ſociety.” 

© Boys, fir!” ſays Jack, I believe I am as good; 
man as yourſelf, Mr. „and as good a ſchola 

too. Bos fur ſus quotque ſacerdos,————— Tell m 

© what's next, D—n me, I'll hold you fifty pound 

© ——you don't tell me what's next.“ 
© You have him, Jack,” cries my Lord. It isover 
< with him, d—n me. He can't ſtrike another blow. 
© If I had you in a proper place,* cries the clergy: 
man, you ſhould find I would ſtrike a blow, and : 
pretty hard one too.” 

© There,” cries my Lord, © there is the meekneſs d 

the clergyman—— There ſpoke the wolf in ſheep 

cloathing. D—n me, how big he looks—Ya 
muſt be civil to him, faith! or elſe he will burſt wit 
ride.“ | 

1 Ay, ay, cries Jack, * let the clergy alone fo 
ride ; there's not a Lord in the kingdom now hal 

half the pride of that fellow.” : 

Pray, fir,” cries the doctor, turning to the othe; 

© are you a Lord ?? 

© Yes, Mr. ,? cries he, I have that bo 
© nour, indeed.“ a | | 
And I ſuppoſe you have pride too, ſaid ti 
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l hope I have, fir,” anſwered. he, © at your ſer- 
vice. , 8 

If ſuch a one as you, fir,” cries the doctor, who 
© are not only a ſeandal to the title you bear as a Lord, 

« but even as a man, can pretend to pride, why will 

« you not allow it to a clergyman ? I ſuppoſe, fir, by 

your dreſs, you are in the army; and, by the rib- 

« bon in your hat, you ſeem to be proud of that too. < 
How much greater and more honourable is the ſer- 

vice in which that gentleman is enliſted than your's! 

Why, then, ſhould you object to the pride of the 

« clergy, ſince the loweſt of the function is in reality 

every way ſo much your ſuperior ?? N 

« Tida Tidu Tidum, —cries my Lord. | 

However, gentlemen,* cries the doctor, if you 
© have the leaſt pretenſion to that name, I beg you 
will put an end to your frolic ; ſince you ſee it gives 
* ſo much uneaſineſs to the lady. Nay, I entreat you, 
for your own ſakes; for here is one coming, who 
* will talk to you in a very different ſtile from ours.“ 
One coming !* cries my Lord“ what care I who 
is coming? : 
* I ſuppoſe it is the devil,“ cries Jack; for here 
* are two of his livery ſervants already. * 

Let the devil come as ſoon as he will,“ cries my 
Lord, Dn me if I haye not a kiſs.* * 
. Amelia now fell a trembling; and her children, 
8 perceiving her fright, both hung on her, and began 

to.cry—when Booth and Captain Trent both came 
up. | 
ö Booth, ſeeing” his wife diſordered, aſked eagerly 
f what was the matter. At the ſame time, the Lord 
and his companion ſeeing Captam Trent, whom they 
well knew— ſaid both together, — What! doth this 
company belong to you ?? When the doctor, with 
great preſence of mind, as he was apprehenſive of 
ome fatal conſequence if Booth ſhould know what had 
paſt, ſaid, * So, Mr. Booth, I am glad you are re- 1 
* turned; your poor lady here began to be frighted 
; out of her wits.” © But now you have bim again, 
ſaid he to Amelia, I hope you will be eaſy.” | 
F' 3 + Amelia, 
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Amelia, frighted as ſhe was, preſently took the hint, 
and greatly chid her huſband for leaving her. But the 
little boy was not ſo quick-ſighted, and cried — © In. . 
* deed, papa, thoſe naughty men there have frighted 
my mamma out of her wits.” 

* How !” cries Booth, a little moved, Frightened! 
Hath any one frighten'd you, my dear?“ 

No, my love,” anſwered ſhe, * nothing. I know * 
not what the child means. Every thing is well, now ft 

I ſee you ſafe.” . 

Trent had been all the while talking aſide with the 
young ſparks; and now addrefling himſelf to Booth, 
| ſaid, * Here hath been ſome little miſtake ; I believe 
my Lord miſtook Mrs. Booth for ſome other lady.” 

It is impoſſible,” cries my Lord, © to know every 
© one.—TI am ſure, if I had known the lady to be a 
woman of faſhion, and an acquaintance of Captain 
Trent, I ſhould have ſaid nothing diſagreeable to m 
her; but, if I have, I aſk her — and the com- rec 
© pany's.* * een 

* I am in the dark,” cries Booth. Pray, what is TP 
all this matter?” 

Nothing of any conſequence,” cries the doctor, * 
nor worth your enquiring into You hear it 
©, was a miſtake of the perſan ; and I really believe his 
© Lordſhip, that all proceeded from his not knowing 
* to whom the lady belonged.” gy 
Come, come, ſays Trent, there is nothing in 
the matter, I aſſure you, I will tell you the whole 
another time.” 

Very well, ſince you ſay ſo,* cries Booth, I am 
< contented.” So ended the affair, and the two ſparks 
made their congee and ſneaked off. 1 

Now they are gone, ſaid the young gentleman, 
I muſt ſay, I never ſaw two worſe bred jackanapes, 
© nor fellows that deſerved to be kick'd more. If I 
© had had them in another place, I would have taught 
them a little more reſpe& to the church. 

[© You took rather a better way,” anſwered the doc- 
tor, to teach them that reſpect. | 

Booth now defired his friend Trent to fit down with 


them, and propoſed to call for a freſh bottle of 2 
— ut 
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but Amelia's "ſpirits were too much diſeoncerted to 
give her any proſpect of pleaſure that evening. She 
therefore laid hold of the pretence of her children, for 
whom the ſaid the hour was already too late; with © 
which the doctor agreed. So they paid their reckon- 
ing, and departed ; leaving to the two rakes the tri- 
umph of having totally diſſipated the mirth of this little 
innocent company, who were before enjoying complete 
ſatisfaction. | 


CHAP. X. 


A curious conver/ation between the doctor, the young cler- 
gyman, and the young clerg yman's father. 


HE next morning, when the doQor_ and his 
two friends were at breakfaſt, the young clergy- 
man, in whoſe mind the injurious treatment he had 
received the evening before was very deeply impreſſed, 
renewed the converſation on that ſubject. It is a 
© ſcandal,” ſaid he, to the government, that they 
© do not preſerve more reſpect to the clergy, by pu- 
* niſhing all rudeneſs to them with the utmoſt ſeve- 
* rity. It was very. juſtly obſerved of you, fix,” fays he 
to the doctor, that the loweſt clergyman iS; ngland 
* in real dignity ſuperior to the higheſt nobleman. 
What then can he 1o ſhocking, as to ſee that gown, 
* which ought to Entitle us to the veneration of all we 
meet, treated with contempt and ridicule? Are 
* we not, in fact, embaſſadors from heaven, to the 
world; and do they not, therefore, in denying us 
4 __ due reſpect, deny it in reality to him that ſent” 
"EF? 3:1 19. 27 0 ich At | 
If that be the caſe,” ſays the doctor, © it behoves 
them to look to themſelves ; for he who ſent us, is 
© able to exact moſt ſevere vengeance for the ill treat- 
© ment of his miniſters.” | | 
Very true, fſir,* cries the young one; © and I 
*, heartily hope he will: but thoſe puniſhments are at 
« 2 a diſtance to infuſe terror into wicked 
* minds. The government ought to interfere with 
its immediate cenſures. Fines and impriſonments 
| F 4 © and 
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and corporal puniſhments operate more forcibly on 
© the human mind, than all the fears of damnation,” 

Do you think ſo?” cries the docter; then I an 
afraid men are very little in earneſt in thoſe fears.” 

* Moſt juſtly obſerved,? ſays the old gentleman. * Ia. 
s deed, I am afraid that is too much the caſe.” 

In that,” ſaid the ſon, © the government is to blame, 
Are not books of infidelity, treating our holy reli. 
© gion as a mere impoſture; nay, ſometimes, as a 
mere jeſt, publiſhed daily, and ſpread abroad amongſt 
the people with perfect impunity ?? 

© You are certainly in the right,“ ſays the doctor, 
«© there is a moſt blameable remiſſneſs with regard to 
© theſe matters ; but the whole blame doth not lie 
© there; ſome little ſhare of the fault is, I am afraid, 
to be imputed to the clergy themſelves.” 

© Indeed, ſir, cries the young one, I did not ex. 
- — that charge from a gentleman of your cloth. 

Do the clergy give any encouragement to ſuch 
© books ? Do they not, on the contrary, cry loudly 
* out againſt the ſuffering them? This is the invidious 
aſperſion of the laity ; and I did not expect to hear 

it confirmed by one of our own cloth.” 
ge not too impatient, young gentleman, ſaid the 
doctor, I do not abſolutely confirm the charge of 
* the laity : it is much too general, and too ſevere ; 
but even the laity themſelves do not attack them in 
that part to which you have applied your defence. 
They are not ſuppoſed ſuch fools as to attack that 
religion to which they owe their temporal welfare. 
They are not taxed with giving any other ſupport to 
infidelity, than what it draws from the ill examples 
of their lives; I mean of the lives of ſome of them. 
Here too the laity carry their cenfures too far : for 
there are very few or none of the clergy, whoſe lives, 
if compared with thoſe of the laity, can be called 
profligate : but ſuch, indeed, is the perfect purity 
of our religion; ſuch is the innocence and virtue, 
which it exacts to entitle us to its glorious rewards, 
and to ſcreen us from its dreadful puniſhments, that 
he muſt be a very good man indeed who lives up to 
it. Thus then theſe perſons argue, This man is 
| * educated 
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educated ig a perfect knowledge of religion, is 
learned in 8 and is by dis profeſiion obliged 
in a manner to have them always before his eyes. 
« The rewards which it promiſes to the obedience of 
© theſe laws are; ſo great, and the puniſhments threat-" 
« ened on diſobedience ſo dreadful. that it is ĩimpoſſi- 
« ble but all men muſt fearfully fly from the one, and 
« as eagerly purſue the other. If therefore ſuch a per- 
« ſon lives in direct oppoſition to, and in a conſtant 
breach of theſe laws, the inference is obvious. 
« There is a pleaſant ſtory in Matthew Paris, which I 
will tell you as well as I can remember it. TWo 
« young gentlemen, I think they were prieſts, agreed” 
together, that, whoſoever died firſt, ſhould return 
« and acquaint his friend with the ſecrets of the other 
* world. One of them died ſoon after, and fulfilled” 
is promiſe. The whole relation he gave is not very 
material; but, among other things, he produced 
one of his hands, which Satan had made uſe of, to 
write upon, as the moderns do on a card, and had 
* ſeat his compliments to the prieſts, for the number 
* of ſouls, which the wicked examples of their hives 
daily ſent to hell. This ſtory is the more remark- 
* able, as it was written by a prieſt, and a great fa- 
* vourer of his order.“ | 
* Excellent,” cried the old gentleman, *© what a me- 
* mory you have? | 117 0h 
But, fir,” cries the young one, a clergyman is 4 
man as well as another; and, if ſuch perfect purity 
be expected. ally * 
Ido not expett it,“ cries the doctor; and hope 
* it wil not be expected of us. The ſcripture itſelf 
0 gives us this hope, where the beſt of us are ſaid to 
fall twenty times a day. But ſure we may not al- 
low the practice of any of thoſe groſſer crimes Which 
* contaminate the whole mind. We may expect an 
* obedience to the ten commandments, and an abſti- 
© nence from ſuch notorious- vices ; as, in the firſt” 
place, Avarice, which indeed can hardly ſubſiſt 
* without the breach of more commandments than one: 
* Indeed, it would be exceſſive candour to imagine, 
that a man, who ſo viſibly ſets his whole heart not 
x F 5 only 
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only on this world, but on one of the moſt worthleſs 
things in it (for ſo is money, without regard to it; 
«© uſes), ſhould be at the ſame time laying up his trea- 
* ſure in heaven. Ambition is a ſecond vice of this 
ſort: We are told we cannot ſerye God and Mam. 
mon. TI might have applied this to Avarice ; but! 
©; choſe rather to mention it here. When we ſee a may 
* ſneaking about in courts add levees, and doing the 
© dirty work of great men, from the hopes of prefer. 
ment; can we believe, that a fellow, whom we ſee 
to have ſo many hard taſk-maſters upon earth, ever 
thinks of his maſter which is in heaven? Muſt he 
© not think himſelf, if he ever reflects at all, that ſo 
©. glorious a maſter will diſdain and diſown a ſervant, 
© who 1s the dutiful tool of a conrt-favourite ; and 
employed either as the pimp of his pleaſure, or ſome- 
times perhaps made a dirty channel, to aſſiſt in the 
© conveyance of that corruption, which is cloggiug 
* up and deſtroying the very vitals of his country ? 
The laſt vice which I ſhall mention, is Pride, 
There is not in the univerſe a more ridiculous, nor 
a more contemptible animal, than a proud clergy- 
man; a turkey-cock, or a jackdaw, are objects of 
*. veneration, when compared with him. I don't mean, 
© by Pride, that noble dignity of mind to which good- 
*. neſs can only adminiſter an adequate object, which 
* delights in the teſtimony of its own conſcience, and 
could not, without the higheſt agonies, bear its con- 
* demnation. - By Pride, 1 mean, that ſaucy paſſion, 
© which exults in every little eventual pre-eminence 
over other men; ſuch are the ordinary gifts of na- 
ture, and the paultry preſents of fortune, wit, know- 
* ledge, birth, ſtrength, beauty, riches, titles, and 
rank. That paſſion which is ever aſpiring, like a 
©/ filly child, to look over the heads of all about them; 
which, while it ſervilely adheres to the great, flies 
from the poor, as if afraid of contamination ; de- 
© vouring greedily every murmur of applauſe, and 
every look of admiration ; pleaſed and elated with 
© all kind of reſpect; and hurt and enflamed with the 
* contempt of the loweſt and moſt deſpicable of fools 
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« fully at Vauxhall. Can ſuch a mind as this be 
fixed on things above? Can ſuch a man reflect that 
« he hath the 1neffable hononr to be employed in the 
© immediate ſervice of his great Creator? or, can he 
© pleaſe himſelf with the heart-warming hope, that his 
© ways are acceptable in the ſight of thar glorious, that 
« incomprehenſible Being?“ n 

Hear, child, hear,“ cries the old gentleman, 
hear and improve your underſtanding. Indeed, 
my good friend, no one retires from you without 
© carrying away ſome good inſtructions with him. 
Learn of the doctor, Tom; and you will be the bet- 
ter man as long as you hve.” F434 

* Undoubtedly, fir,* anſwered Tom, the doctor 
© hath ſpoken a great deal of excellent truth; and, 
without a compliment to him, I Was always a great 
© admirer of his ſermons, particularly of their oratory. 
But, | 


4 


Nec tamen hoc tribuens dederim guogue cœtera: 


* T canot agree that a clergyman: is-obliged to put. 
© up with an affront any more than another man; 
and more eſpecially, when it is paid to the order.“ 

* I am very ſorry, young gentleman,” cries the 
doctor, that you ſhould be ever liable to be affront 
* ed as a clergyman ; and, I do aſſure you, if. I had 
known your. diipoſition formerly, the order ſhould 
© never have been affronted through you.“ 

The old gentleman now began to check his ſon, 
for his oppoſition to the doctor; when a ſervant deli- 
vered the latter a note from Amelia, which he read 
immediately to himſelf, and it contained the follows - 
ing words: wort ena | 
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© My dear fir, - 


© Your moſt obliged 
and dutiful daughter, 
© Amelia Booth. 


The doQor's : anſwer was, that he would wait on 
the lady directly; and then turning to his friend, he 
aſked him if he would not take a walk in the Park be. 

fore dinner. © I muſt go,* ſays he, to the lady who 

was with us laſt night; for I am afraid, by her let- 
*. ter, ſome bad accident hath happened to her. Come, 
* young gentleman, I ſpoke a little too haſtily to you 
« juſt now; but I aſk your pardon. Some allowance 
« muſt be made to the warmth of your blood. I hope, 
6 we ſhall in time both think alike.” 

The old gentleman made his friend another com- 
pliment; and the young one declared, he hoped he 
ſhould always think, and act too, with the dignity 
becoming his cloth. After which, the doctor took 
his leave for a while, and went to Amelia's lodgings. 

As ſoon as he was gone, the old gentleman fell very 
Neyerely on his ſon. Tom, ' ſays he, how can you 
be ſuch a fool, to undo by your perverſeneſs all that 
© I have been doing? Why will you not learn to 
* ftudy mankind with the attention which I have em- 
* ployed to that purpoſe? Do you think, if I had af. 
s fronted this obſtinate old fellow as you do, I ſhould 
* ever have engaged his friendſhip ?? 

I cannot help it, fir,” ſaid Tom; © I have not ſtu- 
died fix years at the univerſity, to give up my ſen- 
* timents to every one. It is true, indeed, he put to- 
gether a ſett of ſounding words; but, in the main, 
l [ never heard any one talk more fooliſhly.” 

What of that,” cries the father; © I never told you 
© he was a wiſe man, nor did I ever think him ſo. It 
© he had any underſtanding, he would have * a 
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« biſhop long ago, to my certain knowledge. But, 
indeed, he hath been always a fool in private life; 
for I queſtion whether he is worth 100/. in the 
« world, more than his annual income. He hath given 
away above half his fortune to the Lord knows who. 
I believe I have had above 2001. of him, firſt and 
laſt; and, would you loſe ſuch a milch-cow a#this 
for want of a few compliments? Indeed, Tom, thou 
« art as great a ſimpleton as himſelf, How do you 
expect to riſe in the church, if you cannot temporiſe, 
and give into the opinion of your ſuperiors ?” 

I don't know, fir,” cries Tom, what you mean 
© by my ſuperiors. In one ſenſe, I own, a doctor of 
* divinity is ſuperior to a batchelor of arts, and ſo far 
J am ready to allow his ſuperiority ; but I under- 
* tand Greek and Hebrew as well as he, and will 
* maintain my opinion againſt him, or any other in the 
« ſchools,” HT fob 4 _ 

Tom, ' cries the old gentleman, * till thou getteſt 
* the better of thy conceit, I ſhall never have an 
* hopes of thee. : If thou art wife, thou wilt thin 
every man thy ſuperior, of whom thou canſt get any 
* thing ; at leaſt, thou wilt perſuade him that thou 
* thinkeſt ſo, and that is ſufficient, , Tom, Tom, 
thou haſt no policy in thee.” | 

What have I been learning theſe ſeven years, an- 
ſwered he, in the univerſity ? However, father, I 
can account for your opinion- It is the common 
failing of old men to attribute all wiſdom to them- 
* ſelves. . Neſtor did it long ago; but, if you will en- 
quire my character at college, I fancy you will not 
* think I want to go to ſchool again.“ iw 

The father and ſon then went to take their walk, 
during which the former repeated many good leſſons 
of policy to his ſan, not greatly perhaps to his edifica- 
tion. In truth, if the old gentleman's fondneſs had 
not in a great meaſure blinded him to the imperfec- 
tions of his ſon, he would have ſoon perceived that he 
was ſowing all his in ſtiuctions in a ſoil ſo choaked with 
ſelf-conceit, that it was utterly impoſſibſe they ſhould 
ever bear any fruit, Lit 5 
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To which wwe will prefix no preface. 


ane, for Booth was 


gone te walk with his new-revived acquain- 
tance, Captain Trent, who ſeemed fo leaſed with 
the renewal of his intercourſe with his old brother of- 
ficer, that he had been almoſt continually with him 
from the time of their meeting at the drum. | 


Amelia acquainted the doctor with the purport of 


her meſſage, as follows: I aſk your pardon, my 
dear fir, for troubling you ſo often-with my affairs; 
but I know your extreme readineſs, as well as ability, 


© to aſſiſt any one with your advice. The fact is, that. 


my huſband hath been prefented by Colonel James 
with two tickets for a maſquerade, which is to be in 
a day or two; and he inſiſts ſo ſtrongly on my going 
with him, that I really do not know how to reſuſe, 
without giving ſome reaſon ; and J am not able 
to invent any other than the true one, which you 
would not, I am ſure, adviſe me to communicate to 
„ him. Indeed, I had a moſt narrow eſcape the other 
day; for I was almoſt drawn in inadvertently, by 
a very ſtrange accident, to acquaint him with the 
* whole matter.“ She then related the ſerjeant's dream, 
with all the conſequences that attended it. 

The doctor conſidered a little with himſelf, and 
then ſaid, © I am really, child, . puzzled as well as 
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. about this matter. I would by no means have 

„vou go to the maſquerade; I do not indeed) like 

„the diverſion itſelf, as I have heard it deſcribed to 

me: Not that I am ſuch a prude to ſuſpect every 

« woman who goes there of any evil intentions ; but. 

git is a pleaſure of too looſe and diſorderly a kind 

« for the recreation of a ſober mind. Indeed, b 
have a ſtill ſtronger and more particular objection. 

I will try myſelf to reaſon him out of it.” | 

Indeed, it is impoſſible, anſwered ſhe; and 
therefore I would not ſet you about it. I never ſaw 
him more ſet on any thing. There is a party, as 
they call it, made on the occaſion ; and he tells me 
my refuſal will diſappoint all.” | 

really do not know what to adviſe you,“ cries. 
the doctor: I have told you I do not approve theſe 
E « diverſions ; but yet, as your huſband is ſo very de- 

* firous, I cannot think there will be any harm in 
going with him. However, I will conſider of it, and 
do all in my power for you.“ 

Here Mrs. Atkinſon came in, and the diſcourſe on- 
this ſubje& ceaſed ; but ſoon after Amelia renewed it, 
ſaying, there was no occaſton to keep any thing a 
fecret from her friend. They then fell to debating on 
the ſubject; but could not come to any reſolution. 
But Mrs, Atkinſon, who was in an unuſual flow of 
ſpirits, cried out, Fear nothing, my dear Amelia, 
* two women ſurely will be too hard for one man. I. 
think, doctor, it exceeds Virgil: 


Una dolo di vum ff famina victor duorum f. 


Very well repeated indeed,” cries the doctor. 
Do yon underſtand all Virgil as well as you ſeem to 
do that line ?? | 
II hope I do, fir,” faid ſhe; and Horace too; 

* or elſe my father threw away his time to very little 

* Purpoſe in teaching me.“ F 

I aſk your pardon, madam,” cries the doctor. I 
* own, it was an impertinent queſtion,” 

Not at all, fir,” ſays ſhe; * and, if you are one 


© of thoſe who imagine women incapable of learning, 
| © I ſhall 
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* I ſhall not be offended at it. I know the common Ch 
opinion; but | "ag | 


Interdum vulgus rectum videt, eft ubi peccat. p 


© If I was to profeſs ſuch an opinion, madam, 
ſaid the doctor, madam Dacier and yourſelf would i. 
* bear teſtimony againſt me, The utmoſt indeed that £4 
© T ſhould venture, would be to queſtion the utility 
of learning in a young lady's education.” 
* I own,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, as the world is 
conſtituted, it cannot be as ſerviceable to her for. 
tune, as it will be to that of a man; but you will 
allow, doctor, that learning may afford a woman 
at leaſt a reaſonable and an innocent entertain- 
ment.“ : 
But I will ſuppoſe,” cried the doctor, it may 
* have its inconveniences. As for inſtance, if a 
learned lady ſhould meet with an unlearned huſband, 
© might ſhe not be apt to deſpiſe him?“ 
© 1 think not,* cries Mrs. Atkinſon 
may be allowed the inſftance—I think I have ſhewn 
* myſelf, that women who have learning themſelves, 
can be contented without that qualification in a 
man.“ | 
To be- ſure,” cries the doctor, there may be 
other qualifications, which may have their weight 
in the balance. But let us take the other ſide of the 
« queſtion, and ſuppoſe the learned of both ſexes to 
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meet in the matrimonial union, may it not afford 

one excellent ſubje& of diſputation, which 1s the 

moſt learned? 

Not at all,* cries Mrs. Atkinſon ; for, if they 
© had both learning and good ſenſe, they would ſoon 
* ſee on which fide the ſuperiority lay.“ 

But if the learned man, ſaid the doctor, ſhould 
be a little unreaſonable, in his opinion, are you 
* ſure that the learned woman would preſerve her duty 
© to her huſband, and ſubmit ?? 

But why,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, muſt we neceſ— 
* {arily ſuppoſe that a learned man would be unrea- 
* ſonable? ? 
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« Nay, madam,* ſaid the doctor, I am not your 
« huſband ; and you ſhall not hinder me from ſup- 
« poſing what I pleaſe. Surely it is not ſuch a para- 
« dox, to conceive that a man of learning would be 
, « unreaſonable. Are there no unreaſonable opinions 
f in very learned authors, even among the critics 
t « themſelves? For inſtance, what can be a more 
; Wh ffrange, and indeed unreaſonable opinion, than to 
prefer the Metamorphoſes of Ovid to the /Eneid of 
Virgil!“ | 

| It would be indeed ſo ſtrange,” cries the lady, 
that you ſhall not perſuade me it was ever the opi- 
nion of any man.“ 10 

Perhaps not, cries the doctor; and I believe 
you and I ſhould not differ in our judgments of any 
* perſon who maintained ſuch an opinion — What a 
taſte muſt he have. | | 

A moſt contemptible one indeed, cries Mrs. At- 
kinſon. 

J am ſatisfied,” cries the doctor. And in the 
* words of your own Horace, Verbum non ampliut ad- 
h 5! 1192] | Wh, 

0 Bye how provoking is this!“ cries Mrs. Atkinſon, 
* to draw one in in ſuch a manner, I proteſt, I was 
* ſo warm in the defence of my favourite Virgil, that 
] was not aware of your deſign ; but all your triumph 
depends on a ſuppofition that one ſhould be ſo un- 
. 1 as to meet with the ſillieſt fellow in the 
world.“ 

Not in the leaſt,” cries the doctor. Doctor Bent- 
* ley was not ſuch a perſon ; and yet he would have 
* quarrelled, I am convinced, with any wife in "the 
world, in behalf of one of his corrections. I don't 
* ſuppoſe he would have given up his [zgentia Fata to. 
* an angel,” | | 

But do you think,” ſaid ſhe, * if I had loved him, 
* I would have contended with him??? 

Perhaps you might ſometimes,” ſaid the doctor, 
be of theſe ſentiments; but you remember your own 
Virgil —FVarium et mutabile ſemper Famina. | 

* Nay, Amelia,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, © you are 
now concerned as well as I am; for he hath now 
© abuſed 
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* abuſed the whole ſex, and quoted the ſevereſt thing 
that ever was ſaid againſt us, though I allow it is one 
* of the fineſt. 

With all my heart, my dear,” cries Amelia. 
* have the advantage of you however, for I don; 
* .underſtand him.“ 

Nor doth ſhe underſtand much better than your. 
© ſelf,* cries the doctor, © or ſhe would not admin 
* nonſenſe even though in Virgil.“ 

Pardon me, fir,” ſaid the. | 

© And pardon me, madam,” cries the doctor with: 
feigned ſeriouſneſs, © I fay a boy in the fourth form 
* at Eton would be whipt, or would deſerve to be 
* whipt at leaſt, who made the Neuter Gender agree 
with the Feminine. You have heard, however, 
that Virgil left his neid incorrect; and, per. 
* haps, had he lived to correct it, we ſhould not 
© have ſeen the faults we now fee in it. 

Why, it is very true as you ſay, doctor,“ cries 
Mrs. Atkinſon—* There ſeems to be a falſe concord, 
* I proteſt, I never thought of it before. 

And yet this is the Vir il,“ anſwered the doctor, 
that you are ſo fond of, who hath made you all of 
* the Neuter Gender; or, as we ſay in Enplith, he 
* hath made mere animals of you.: for, if we tranſlate 
© it thus, | £41 | 


Woman is a various and changeable animal,“ 


there will be no fault, I believe, unleſs in point of 
©-cwility to the ladies.” | | 

Mrs. Atkinſon had juſt time to tell the doctor he 
was a provoking creature, before the arrival of Booth! 
and his friend put an end to that learned diſcourſe, 
in which neither of the parties had greatly recommended 
themſelves to each other, the doctor's opinion of the 
lady being not at all heightened by her progreſs in 
the olaflics; and ſhe, on the other hand, having con- 
ceived a great diſlike in her heart towards the doctor, 
which would have raged, perhaps, with no leſs fury 
from the conſideration that he had been her huſband. 
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C . 
What happened at the maſquerade. 


nothing happened of / conſequence enough to 
have a place in this hiſtory. 

On that day colonel James came to Booth's about 
nine in the evening, where he ſtayed for Mrs. James, 
who did not come till near eleven. The four maſques 
then ſet out together in ſeveral chairs; and all pro- 
ceeded to the Hay- Market. 

When they arrived at the Opera-Houſe, the colonel 
and Mrs, James preſently left them; nor did Booth 
and his lady remain long together, but were ſoon di- 
vided from each other by different maſques. 

A domino ſoon accoſted the lady, and had her away 
to the upper end of the furtheſt room on the right 
hand, where both the maſques ſat down: nor was it 
long before the he domino began to make very fervent 
hve to the ſhe. It would, perhaps, be tedious to the 
reader to run through the whole proceſs, which. was 
not indeed in the moſt romantick ſtile. The lover 
ſcemed to conſider his miſtreſs as a mere woman of this 
world, and ſeemed rather to apply to her avarice and 
ambition, than to her ſofter paſſions. 

As he was not fo careful to conceal his true voice 
as the lady was, ſhe ſoon diſcovered that this lover of 
tiers was no other than her old friend the peer, and 
preſently a thought ſuggeſted itſelf ta her of making 
an advantage of this accident. She gave him therefore 
an intimation that ſhe knew him, and expreſſed ſome 
aftoniſhment at his having found her out. © ö ſuſ- 
* peft, ſays ſhe, my lord, that you have a friend in 
the woman where I now lodge, as well as you had 
in Mrs, Elliſon.” My lord proteſted thg- contrary 
To which ſhe — Nay, my lord, do 


* this time to the day of the maſquerade, 


not defend her ſo earneſtly, till you are ſure I ſhould 

* have been angry with her.” 
At theſe words, which were accompanied with. a 
rery bewitching ſoftneſs, my lord flew into raptures 
rather- 
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rather too ſtrong for the place he was in. Theſe the 
lady gently checked, al begged him to take car 
they were not obſerved; for that her huſband, fo 
aught ſhe knew, was then in the room. 

Colonel James came now up, and ſaid, So, ma. 
dam, I have the good fortune to find you again; 
have been extremely miſerable fince I loſt you. 
The lady anſwered in her maſquerade voice, that ſhe 
did not know him. I am colonel James, ſaid he, in 
a whiſper. * Indeed, ſir, anſwered ſhe, you are mif. 
taken, I have no acquaintance with any colonel 
James.“ Madam,“ anſwered he, in a whiſper like. 
wiſe, © I am poſitive I am not miſtaken, you are cer. 
© tainly Mrs. Booth.*—* Indeed, fir,* ſaid ſhe, * you 
© are very impertinent, and I beg you will leave me. 
My lord then interpoſed, and ſpeaking in his own 
voice, aſſured the colonel that the lady was a woman 
of quality, and that they were engaged in a converſa- 
tion together; upon which, the colonel aſked the lady! 
pardon ; for as there was nothing remarkable in her 
dreſs, he really believed he had been miſtaken. 

He then went again a hunting through the rooms, 
and ſoon after found Booth walking without his maſk 
between two ladies, one of whom was in a blue do- 
mino, and the other in the dreſs of a ſhepherdeſs, 
© Will,” cries the colonel, do you know what 1 
© become of our wives; for I have ſeen neither of 
© them ſince we have been in the room? Booth anſ- 
© wered, that he ſuppoſed they were both together, 
and they ſhould find them both by and by.“ What, 
cries the lady in the blue domino, are you both 
come upon duty then with your wives? as for your's, 
© Mr. Alderman, ſaid ſhe to the colonel, I make no 
© queſtion but ſhe is got into much better company 
$ Con her huſband's. * How can you be ſo cruel, 
© madam, ſaid the ſhepherdeſs, you will make him 
© beat his wife by and by, for he's a military man ! 
© aſſure you.“ In the trained bands, I preſume,” cries 
the domino, for he is plainly dated from the city. 
f I own, indeed, cries the other, the gentleman 
© ſmells ſtrongly of Thames-ftreet, and, if I may 
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venture to gueſs, of the honourable calling of a 
taylor.“ | 

c Why. what the devil haſt thou picked up here?“ 
cries Iames. 

« Upon my ſoul, I don't know,” anſwered Booth; 
« I with you would take one of them at leaſt.” 

What ſay you, madam,” cries the domino, will 
you go with the colonel? I aſſure you, you have 
« miſtaken your man, for he is no leſs a perſon than 
the great Colonel James himſelf.” 

No wonder, then, that Mr. Booth gives him his 
choice of us; it is the proper office of a- caterer, 
in which capacity Mr. Booth hath, I am told, the 
* honour to ſerve the noble colonel.” 

* Much good may it do you with your ladies,” ſaid 
james, I will go in purſuit of better game. At 
* which words he walked off.” a 

* You are a true ſportſman,” cries the ſhepher- 
deſs; © for your only pleaſure; I believe, lies in the 
* purſuit.” 

Do you know the gentleman, madam?” cries the 
domino. 

Who doth not know him ?* anſwered the ſhep- 
herdeſs. 

* What is his character?“ cries the domino; for, 
* though I have jeſted with him, I only know him by 
« ſight,” : 
| 11 know 2 very particular in his character,“ 
cries the ſhepherdeſs. *© He gets every handſome wo- 
* man he can, and fo they do all.” 

* I ſuppoſe then he is not married,” ſaid the domino. 

O yes, and married for love too, anſwered the 
other; © but he hath loved away all his love for 
* her long ago, and now, he ſays, ſhe makes as fine 
an object of hatred. —lI think, if the fellow ever ap- 
* pears to have any wit, it is when he abuſes his 
wife, and, luckily for him, that is his favourite 
* topic. I don't know the poor wretch, but as 
* he deſcribes her, it is a miſerable animal.” 

* I know her very well,” cries the other, © and I am 
much miſtaken if ſhe is not even with him: but 
hang him, what is become of Booth?“ 4 

5 | t 
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At this inftant a great noiſe aroſe near that pay 


where the two ladies were. 'This was occaſioned by: f 0 
large aſſembly of young fellows, whom they call buck; Wl £ 
who were got together, and were enjoying, as the 
phraſe is, a letter, which one of them had found in 1 
the room. en 
Curioſity had its votaries among all ranks of people; 1 
whenever therefore an object of this appears, it is x F 
ſure of attracting a croud in the aſſemblies of the # 
polite, as in thoſe of their inferiors. 4 


When this croud was gathered together, one of the 
buoks, at the defire of his companions, as well as df 
all preſent, performed the part of a public orator, and 
read out the following letter, which we ſhall give the 
reader, together with the comments of the orator him. 
ſelf, and of all his audience. 

The orator then, being mounted on a bench, began 
as follows: 

Here beginneth the third chapter of ſaint 
* —Pox on't, Jack, what is the ſaint's name? I hare 
forgot.“ | 

«© Timothy, you blockhead,”* anſwered another 
Timothy.“ | 

Well, then,” cries the orator, © of Saint Timo. 
thy. 
Sir, I am very ſorry to have any occaſion of 
writing on the following ſubjeR, in a country that 
is honoured with the name of chriſtian ; much 
more am I concerned to addreſs myſelf to a man 
whoſe many advantages, derived both from nature 
and fortune, ſhould demand the higheſt return of 
3 to the great giver of all thoſe good things, 
s not ſuch a man guilty of the higheſt ingratitude 
to that. moſt u e being, by a direct and 2. 
vowed diſobedience of his moſt poſitive laws and 
commands ? CPE 
© I need not tell you that adultery is forbid in the 
* laws of the decalogue, nor need I, I hope, men- 
tion that it is as expreſly forbid in the New Teſta- 
ment. 
* You ſee therefore,” ſaid the orator, „what 


„ the law is, and therefore none of you will be 
; «« able 
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. able to plead ignorance, when you come to the 
„Old Baily in the other world. — But here goes 
© again. 5 
G If it had not been ſo expreſly forbidden in ſcrip- 
ture, {till the law of nature would have yielded light 
enough for us to have diſcovered the great horror 
and atrociouſneſs of this crime. |; ; 
And we find, that nations where the 
ſun of righteouſneſs hath yet never ſhined, have 
puniſhed the adulterer with the moſt exemplary 
pains and penalties; notonly the polite heathens, but 
the moſt barbarous nations have concurred in theſe ; 
in many places, the moſt ſevere and ſhameful cor- 
poral puniſhments, and in ſome, and thoſe not a 
few, Death itſelf hath been inflicted on this crime. - 
And ſurein a human ſenſe there is ſcarce any guilt 
which deſerves to be more ſeverely puniſhed. It 
includes in it almoſt every injury and every miſchief 
which one man can do to, or can bring on another. 
[t is robbing him of his property. 

Mind that, ladies,“ ſaid the orator, “you are all 
* the property of your huſbands ;** © and of that pro- 
perty, which, if he is a good man, he values above 
all others. It is poiſoning that fountain whence he 
hath a right to derive the ſweeteſt and moſt innocent 
pleaſure, the moſt cordial comfort, the moſt ſolid 
tnendſhip, and moſt faithful aſſiſtance in all his 
affairs, wants, and diftreſſes. It is the deſtruction 
of his peace of mind, and even of his reputation. 
The ruin of both wife and huſband, and ſometimes 
of the whole family, are the probable conſequence 
of this fatal injury. Domeſtic happineſs is * end 
of almoſt all our purſuits, and the common reward 
of all our pains. When men find themſelves for 
erer barred from this delightful fruition, they are loſt 
to all induſtry, and grow careleſs of all their worldly 
affairs. Thus they become bad ſubjects, bad relati- 
ons, bad friends, and bad men. Hatred and revenge 
are the wretched paſſions which boil in their minds. 
Deſpair and —— very commonly enſue, and 


* murde; and ſuicide often cloſe the dreadful ſcene. 
« Thus 
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« Thus, gentlemen, and ladies, you ſee the ſcen 


« is cloſed. So here ends the firit at—and thy 
© begins the ſecond. 
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© I have here attempted to lay before you a pictun 
of this vice, the horror of which no colours of mii 
can exaggerate. But what pencil can delineate thy 
horrors of that puniſhment which the ſcripture d. 
nounces againſt it ! 

And for what will you ſubject yourſelf to thi 
puniſhment? or for what reward will you infli& al 
this miſery on another? I will add, on your friend? 
for the poſſeſſion of a woman; for the pleaſure of 
moment? But if neither virtue nor religion can re. 
ſtrain your inordinate appetites, are there not many 
women as handſome as your friend's wife, whon, 


though not with innocence, you may poſleſs with; 


much leſs degree of guilt? What motive then en 
thus hurry you on to the deſtruction of yourſelf a 
your friend ? doth the pecyliar rankneſs of the 
guilt add any zeſt to the fin? doth it enhance thi 
pleaſure as much as we may be aſſured it will the 
puniſhment ? 
© But if you can be ſo loſt to all ſenſe of fear, au 
of ſhame, and of goodneſs, as not to be debartel 
by the evil which you are to bring on yourſelf, by 
the extreme baſeneſs of the action, nor by the ruin 
in which you are to involve others, let me ſtill un 
the difficulty, I may ſay the impoſſibility, of the ſuc 
ceſs. Vou are attacking a fortreſs on a rock; i 
chaſtity ſo ſtrongly defended, as well by a happ 
natural diſpoſition of mind as by the ſtrongeſt pris 
ciples of religion and virtue, implanted by educ. 
tion, and nouriſhed and improved by habit, that 
the woman muſt be invincible even without that 
firm and conſtant affection of her huſband, which 
would guard a much looſer and worſe-diſpoſed heart. 
What therefore are you attempting but to intro 
duce diſtruſt, and perhaps diſunion, between an in- 
nocent and a happy couple, in which too you cat- 
not ſycceed without bringing, I am conyinced, cet. 
tain deſtruction on your own head ? ol 
Ve 
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« Deſiſt, therefore, let me adviſe you, from this 
© enormous crime; retreat from the vain attempt of 
climbing a precipice, which it is impoſſible you 
« ſhould ever aſcend, where you muſt probably ſoon 
« fall into utter perdition, and can have no other 
hope but of dragging down your beſt friend into 
« perdition with you. | 

I can think of but one argument more, and that, 
indeed, a very bad one. you throw away that time 
in an impoſible attempt, which might, in other 
places, crown your ſinful endeavours with ſucceſs, 

« And ſo ends the diſmal ditty.“ 

« D—n me,” cries one, did ever mortal hear ſuch 
« d--n'd ſtuff ?? | 

Upon my ſoul,” ſaid another, I like the laſt ar- 
* eument well enough. There is ſome ſenſe in that: 
for dn me if I had not rather go to D—g—ſs 
at any time, than to follow a virtuous b for a 
* fortnight,” 

* Tom,” ſays one of them, let us ſet the ditty to 
* muſick ; let us ſubſcribe to have it ſet by Handel; 
© it will make an excellent oratorio.“ | 

* D—n me, Jack,” ſays another, we'll have it 
* ſet to a pſalm tune, and we'll ſing it next Sun- 
* day at St. James's church, and Þ'il bear a bob, 
dn me.“ 

* Fie upon it, omen, fie upon it,“ ſaid a frier 
who came up, © do you think there is any wit and 
* humour in this ribaldry ; or, if there were, would 
* 1t make any atonement for abuſing religion and vir- 
tue?“ 

Hey day!” cries one, * this is a frier in good 
* earneſt,” : 

Whatever I am,” ſaid the frier, ] hope at, leaſt, 
vou are not what you appear to be. Heaven forbid, 
* for the ſake of our poſterity, that you ſhould be 
* gentlemen.” 


Jack,“ cries one, let us toſs the frier in a 
© blanket.” ; 

© Mein a blanket!” ſaid the frier, by the dignity 
* of man, I will twiſt the neck of every one of you as 


* ſure as ever the neck of a dunghil-cock was twiſted.” 
Vor, XI. G At 
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At which words he pulled off his maſque, and the 
tremendous majeſty of colonel Bath appeared, from 
which” the bucks fled away as faſt as the Trojany 
heretofore from the face of Achilles. The colone] 
did not think it worth while to purſue any other gf 
them except him who had the letter in his hand, 
which” the colonel defired to ſee, and the other de. 
Iivered, ſaying it was very much at his ſervice. 

The colonel, being poſſeſſed of the letter, retired a 
privately as he could, in order to give it a careful 
peruſal; for badly as it had been read by the orator, 
there were {ome paſſages in it which had pleaſed the 
colonel. He had juſt gone through it, when Booth 
pailed by him; upon which, the colonel called to 
him, ana delivering him the letter, bid him put it in 
his pocket, and read it at his leiſure. He made many 
encomiums upon it, and told Booth it would be ef 
ſervice to him, and was proper for all young men to 
read. | 

Booth had not yet ſeen his wife; but as he con- 
cluded ſhe was ſafe with Mrs. James, he was not 
unealy, He had been prevented in ſearching far. 
ther after her, by the lady of the blue domino, who 
had joined him again. Bcoth had now made the 
diſcoveries; that the lady was pretty well acquainted 
with him; that ſhe was a woman of faſhion ; and 
that ſhe had a particular regard for him. But though 
he was a gay man, he was in reality ſo fond of his 
Amelia, that he thought of no other woman ; where- 
fore, thcugh not abſolutely a Joſeph, as we have al- 
ready ſcen, yet could he not be guilty of premedl- 
tated inconſtancy. He was indeed ſo very cold and 
inſenüble to the hints which were given him, that 
the lady began to complain of his dulneſs. When the 
ſnepherdeſs again came up, and heard this accuſation 
againſt him, ſhe confirmed it, ſaying : I do aſſure 

you, madam, he is the dulleſt fellow in the world, 
© Indeed, I ſhould almoſt take you for his wife, by 
finding you a ſecond time with him; for I do afſure 
© you the gentleman very ſeldom keeps any other 
company. Are you ſo well acquainted with him, 


* madam?” ſaid the domino. I have had that ho- 
© now 
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« nour longer than your ladyſhip, I believe,” anſwered 
the ſhepherdeſs. *© Poſſibly you may, madam, ' cries 
the domino, but I wiſh you would not interrupt us 
« at preſent; for we have ſome bulineſs together.” 
I believe, madam,* anſwered the ſhepherdeſs, © my 
« buſineſs with the gentleman is altogether as impor- 
« tant as yours; and therefore your ladyſhip may 
withdraw if you pleaſe.—“ My dear ladies,” cries 
Booth, © I beg you will not quarrel about me.'— 
Not at all,” anſwered the domino, ſince you are {0 
indifferent, I reſign my pretenſions with all my 
heart. If you had not been the dulleſt fellow upon 
earth, I am convinced you muſt have diſcovered 
* me.'—She then went off muttering to herſelf, that 
ſhe was ſatisfied the ſhepherdeſs was ſome wretched 
creature whom nobody knew. 

The ſhepherdeſs overheard the ſarcaſm, and anſ- 
wered it, by aſking Booth what contemptible wretch 
he had picked up. Indeed, madam,? ſaid he, © you 
© know as much of her as I do; ſhe is a maſquerade 


* acquaintance like yourſelf.* © Like me!” repeated ſhe. 


Do you think if this had been our firſt acquaintance, 
* I ſhould have waſted ſo much time with you as I 
* have? for your part, indeed, I believe a woman will 
get very little advantage by her having been for- 
* merly intimate with you.“ I é do not know, ma- 
* dam,” ſaid Booth; that I deſerve that character, 
* any more than I know the perſon that now gives it 
me.“ And you have the aſſurance then,” ſaid ſhe 
in her own voice, © to affect not to remember me. 
* 1 think,” cries Booth, I have heard that voice 


- © defore; but, upon my ſoul, I do not recolle& it.“ 


Po you recolle&,” ſaid ſhe, no woman that you 
* have uſed with the higheſt barbarity? I will 
ſwered Booth. Mention not honour,” ſaid ſhe, 
* thou wretch: for hardened as thou art, I could 
* new thee a face, that, in ſpite of thy conſummate 
* iImpudence, would nay thee with ſhame and 
© horrour. Do'ſt thou not yet know me?” © I do, 
* madam, indeed,” anſwered Booth; and I confeſs, 
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not ſay ingratitude.“ No, upon my honour,” an- 
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* that of all women in the world you have the mo 
« reaſon for what you ſaic.” ; 

Here a long dialogue enſued between the gentle. 
man and the lady, whom, I ſuppoſe, I need not men. 
tion to have been Miſs Matthews; but as it conſiſted 
- chiefly of violent upbraidings on her fide, and excuſe 
on his, I deſpair of making it entertaining to the 
reader ; and ſhall therefore return to the colonel, who 
having ſearched all the rooms with the utmoſt dili. 
gence, without finding the woman he looked for, be. 
gan to ſuſpect that he had before fixed on the right 

rſon, and that Amelia had denicd herſelf to him, 
3 pleaſed with her paramour, whom he had diſ. 
covered to be the noble peer. ö 

He reſolved therefore, as he could have no ſport 
himſelf, to ſpoil that of others; accordingly he found 
out Booth, and aſked him again what was become of 
both their wives; for that he had ſearched all over 
the rooms, and could find neither of them ? 

Booth was now a little alarmed at this account, and 
parting with Miſs Matthews, went along with the 
9 ſearch of his wife. As for Miſs Matthews, 
he had at length pacified her with a promiſe to make 
her a viſit z which promiſe ſhe extorted from him, 
ſwearing bitterly in the moſt ſolemn manner, unleſs 
he made it to her, ſhe would expoſe both him and 
herſelf at the maſquerade. 

As he knew the violence of the lady's paſſions, and 
to what heights they were capable of riſing, he was 
obliged to come 1nto theſe terms ; for he had, I an 
convinced, no fear upon earth equal to that of Ame- 
lia's knowing what it was in the power of Miſs Mat- 
thews to communicate to her, and which to conceal 
from her, he had already undergone ſo much uneaſinehs, 

The colonel led Booth to the place where he had 
ſeen the peer and Amelia (ſuch he was now well con- 
vinced ſhe was) ſitting together. Booth no ſooner ſav 
her, than he ſaid to the colonel, Sure that is my wife 
in converſation with that maſque'—* I took her for 
« your lady myſelf,” ſaid the colonel ; © but I found! 
« was miſtaken.—(Hark ye, that is my lord -—, aud 
© I have ſeen that very lady with him all this night.) 


This 
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This converſation paſt at a little diſtance, and out 
of the hearing of the ſuppoſed Amelia; when Booth - 
looking ſtedfaſtly at the lady, declared with an oath, 
that he was poſitive the colonel was in the right. She 
then beckoned to him with her fan; upon which, he 
went directly to her; and ſhe aſked him to go home, 
which he very readily conſented to. The peer then 
walked off; the colonel! went in purſuit of his wife, or 
of ſome other woman; and Booth and his lady re- 
turned in two chairs to their lodgings. 


CHAP. I. 


Conſequences of the maſquerade, not uncommon nor ſur- | 
prifing. 


HE lady getting firſt out of her chair, ran ha- 
28 ily up into the nurſery to the children; for 
ſuch was Amelia's conſtant method at her return home, 
at whatever hour. Booth then walked into the dining- 
room, where he had not been long before Amelia came 
down to him, and with a moſt chearful countenance, 
faid, © My dear, I fancy we have neither of us ſupped ; 
* ſhall I po down and ſee whether there is any cold 
meat in the houſe ?” #24 

For yourſelf, if you pleaſe,” anſwered Booth; © but 
I ſhall eat nothing.” | | 

How, my dear, faid Amelia, I hope you have 
* not loſt your appetite at the maſquerade # For ſup- 
per was a meal at which ke generally eat very heartily. 

© I know not well what I have loſt,” ſaid Booth; I 
* ind myſelf diſordered. My head aches. I know 
not what is the matter with me.” 

Indeed, my dear, you frighten me,” ſaid Amelia; 
you look indeed difordered. I wiſh the maſquerade 
* had been far enough, before you had gone thither.” 

Would to Heaven it had,” cries Booth; © but that 
is over now. But pray, Amelia, anſwer me one 
* queſtion, who was that gentleman with you, when 
* I came up to you ?? 

The gentleman, my dear?” ſaid Amelia, what 
* gentleman ?? ; 
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The gentleman, the nobleman, when I came up; 


* ſure I ſpeak plain.” 


Upon my word, my dear, I don't underſtand you. 


anſwered ſhe; © I did not know one perſon at the 
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maſquerade.” | | 
How!“ faid he, © what, ſpend the whole evening 
with a maſque without knowing him?“ 

Why, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, you know we were not 
together. | 21 

© I know we were not, ſaid he; © but what is that 
to the purpoſe? ſure you anſwer me ſtrangely. [ 
know we were not together; and therefore I aſk you 
whom you were with?“ 

© Nay, but, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, * can I tell people 
in maſques ?” "289 

I ſay again, madam,* faid he, would you con- 
verſe two hours or more with a maſque whom you 
did not know ?? 

* Indeed, child,” ſays ſhe, © I know nothing of the 


methods of a maſquerade ; for I never was at one in 


my life.“ | | 
© 1 wiſh to Heaven you had not been at this,” cries 


Booth. Nay, you will wiſh ſo yourſelf, if you tell 
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me truth, —What have I ſaid? do I, can I, ſuſpe& 
you of not ſpeaking truth ?— Since you are ignorant 
then I will inform you, the man you have converled 
with was no other than lord —. 

And is that the reaſon,” faid ſhe, you wiſk J 
had not been there?“ | 

And is not that reaſon,” anſwered he, ſuffici- 
ent? Is he not the laſt man upon earth with whom [ 
would have you converſe ?? 

* So you really wiſh then that I had not been at the 
maſquerade f | 

I do, cried he, © from my ſoul.” 

* So may I ever be able, cried ſhe, * to indulge you 
in every wiſh as in this.—-I was not there.” 

Do not trifle, Amelia,” cried he; © you would not 
jeſt with me, if you knew the fituatian of my mind.” 
Indeed, I do not jeſt with you,” ſaid ſhe. « Upon 
my honour, I was not there. Forgive me this firſt 
deceit I ever practiſed, and, indeed, it ſhall be the 
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« laſt ; for I have paid ſeverely for this by the uneaſi- 
« neſs it hath given me.“ She then revealed to him 
the whole ſecret, which was thus: 

I think it hath been already mentioned in ſome part 
of this hiſtory, that Amelia and Mrs. Atkinſon were 
exactly of the ſame make and ſtature, and that there 
was likewiſe a very near reſemblance between their 
voices, When Mrs. Atkinſon, therefore, found that 
Amelia was ſo extremely averſe to the maſquerade, ſhe 
propoſed to go thither in her ſtead, and-to paſs upon 
Booth for his own wife. 

This was afterwards very eaſily executed ; for when 
they left Booth's lodgings, Amelia, who went laſt to 
her chair, ran back to fetch her maſque, as ſhe pre- 
tended, which ſhe had purpoſely left behind. She 
then whipt off ber domino, and threw It over Mrs. 
Atkinſon, who ſtood ready to receive it, and ran im- 
mediately down ſtairs, and ſtepping into Amelia's 
chair, proceeded with the reſt to the maſquerade. 

As her ſtature exactly ſuited that of Amelia, ſhe had 
very little difficulty to carry on the impoſition ; for, 
beſides the natural reſemblance of their voices, and th 
opportunity of ſpeaking in a. feigned one, the had 
ſcarce an intercourſe of fix words with Booth during 
the whole time; for the moment they got into the 
croud, ſhe took the firſt opportunity of ſlipping from 
him, And he, as the reader may remember, being 
ſeized by other women, and concluding his wife to be 
iafe with Mrs. James, was very well ſatisfied, till the 
colonel ſet him upon the ſearch, as we have ſeen. 


before. 


Mrs. Atkinſon, the moment ſhe came home, ran 
up ſtairs to the nurſery, where ſhe found Amelia, and 
told her in haſte that ſhe might very eaſily carry on 
the deceit with her huſband ; for that ſhe might tell 
him what ſhe pleaſed to invent, as they had not been 
a minute together during the whole evening. 

Booth was no ſooner Etisßed that his wife had not 
been from home that evening, than he fell into rap- 
tures with her, gave her a thouſand tender careſſes, 
blamed his own judgment, e the goodneſs 
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of hers, and vowed never to oppoſe her will more in 
any one mſtance during his life. 
Mrs. Atkinſon, who was ſtill in the nurſery with 
her maſquerade dreſs, was then ſummoned down 
ftairs ; and when Booth ſaw her, and heard her ſpeak 
in her mimic tone, he declared he was not ſurpriſed 
at his having been impoſed upon; for that if they 
were both in the ſame diſguiſe, he ſhould ſcarce be 
able to diſcover the difference between them. 
They then fat down to half an hour's chearful con. 
verſation ; after which, they retired all in the mofi 
perfect good humour. 


e 
C onſequences of the maſquerade. 


HEN Booth roſe in the morning, he found in 
his pocket that letter which had been deli- 
vered to him by Colonel Bath, which, had not chance 
bought to his remembrance, he might poſſibly have 
aever recollected. 
He had now, however, the curiofity to open the 
letter, and beginning to read it, . the matter of it 
drew him on, till he peruſed the whole; for, notwith- 
ſtanding the contempt caft upon it by thoſe learned 
critics the bucks, neither the ſubject, nor the manner 
e it was treated, was altogether contemp- 
tible. | 

But there was ſtill another motive which induced 
Booth to read the whole letter; and this was, that he 
preſently thought he knew the hand. He did, indeed, 
immediately conclude it was Dr. Harriſon ; for the 
doctor wrote a very remarkable one; and this letter 
contained all the particularities of the doctor's cha- 
racter. | 

He had juft finiſhed a ſecond reading of this letter, 
when the doctor himſelf entered the room. The good 
man was impatient to know the ſucceſs of Amelia's 
ſtratagem; for he bore towards her all that love which 
eſteem can create in a good mind, without the afhſt- 


' ance of thoſe ſelfiſh conſiderations, from — 
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of wives and children may be ordinarily deduced, 

om latter of which nature; by very ſubtle and refined 
reaſoning, ſuggeſts to us to be part of our dear ſelves ; 
and the former, as long as they remain the objects of 
our liking, that ſame nature is furniſhed with very 
plain and fertile arguments, to recommend to our af- 
ſections. But to raiſe: that affection in the human 
breaſt, which the doctor had for Amelia, nature ia 
ſorted to uſe a kind of logic, which is no more under- 
ſtood by a bad man, than fir Iſaac Newton's doctrine of 
colours is by, one born blind. And yet in reality it 
contains nothing more abſtruſe than this, that an in- 
jury is the objec of anger, danger of fear, and praiſe 
of vanity: for in the ſame ſimple manner it may be 
aſſerted, that gooUneſs is the object of love. | 

The doctor enquired immediately for his child (for 
ſo he often called Amelia); Booth anſwered, that he 
had left her aſleep; for that ſhe had had but a reſtleſs . 
night. I hope ſhe is not diſordered by the maſgue-- 
rade, cries the doctor. Booth anſwered, he be- 
lie ved ſhe would be very well when the waked. I 
* fancy,” ſaid he, her gentle ſpirits were a little too 
much fluttered laſt night; that is all.“ ö 

I hope then,” ſaid the doctor, you will never 
more inſiſt on her going to ſuch places, bur knc ] 
your own. happineſs in having a wife that hath the 
* diſcretion to avoid thoſe places; which, though 
perhaps they may not be, as ſome repreſent them, 
* ſuch brothels of vice and debauchery, as would im- 
peach the character of every virtuous woman who 
* was ſeen at them, are certainly however ſcenes of 
riot, diſorder, and intemperance, very improper to 
* be frequented by a chaſte and ſober chriſtian ma- 
© tron,” | 

Rooth declared, that he was very ſenſible of his er- 
ror; and that ſo far from ſoliciting his wife to go to 
another maſquerade, he did not intend ever to go thi- 
ther any more himſelf. e 

The doctor highly approved the reſolution; and 
then Booth ſaid : * And I thank you, my dear friend, 
As well as my wife's diſcretion, that ſhe was not at 

the maſquerade laſt nignt.” He then related to the 
4 G 5 | doctor 
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doctor the diſcovery of the plot; and the good man 
was greatly pleaſed with the ſucceſs of the ſtratagem, 
and that Booth took it in ſuch good part. 

But, fir,” fays Booth, I had a letter given me 
by a noble colonel there, which is written in a hand 
© ſo very like yours, that I could almoſt ſwear to it. 
© Nor is the ſtile, as far as I can gueſs, unlike your 
* own. Here it is, fir, Do you own the letter, doc. 
© tor, or do you-not?? 

The doctor took the letter, and having looked at 
It a moment, ſfaid—* And did the -colonel himſelf 
give you this letter ?? 

© 'The colonel himſelf,* anſwered Booth. 

Why then, eries the doctor, he is ſurely the moſt 
impudent fellow that the world ever produced. What 
did be deliver it with an air of, triumph?“ 

He delivered it me with air enough, cries Booth, 
after his own manner, and bid me read it for my 
ediſication. To ſay the truth, I am a little ſurpriſed 
that he ſhould ſingle me out of all mankind to deli. 
© ver the letter to; I do not think I deſerve the cha- 
© rater of ſuch a huſband. It is well J am not ſo very 
forward to take an affront as ſome folks.” 

J am glad to ſee you are not,” ſaid the doctor; 
and your'behaviour in this affair becomes both the 
« man of ſenſe and the chriſtian : for it would be 
© ſurely, the greateſt folly, as well as the moſt daring 
impiety, to riſque your own life for the impertinence 
of a fool. As long as you are aſſured of the virtue 
of your own wife, it is wiſdom in you to deſpiſe the 
efforts of ſuch a wretch. Not indeed that your wife 
accuſes him of any downright attack, though ſhe 
hath obſerved enough in his behaviour to give of- 
fence to her delicacy.” | | 
.* You aſtoniſh me; doctor, ſaid Booth. What 
can you mean? my wife diſlike his behaviour! hath 
© the colonel ever offended her?“ 
© I do not ſay he hath ever offended her by any 
open declarations. —-Nor hath he done any thing, 
which, according to the molt romantic notion of 
© honour; you can or ought to reſent ; but there is 
« ſomething extremely nice in the. chaſtity of a truly 
5 virtuous woman.“ | * 

| « as 
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And hath my wife really complained of any thing 
« of that kind in the colonel ?? Wok 

Look ye, young gentleman,” cries the doctor, I 
«© will have no quarrelling, or challenging; I find I 
have made ſome miſtake, and therefore I infiſt upon 
© it, by all the rights of friendſhip, that you give me 
your word of honour you will not quarrel with the 
* colonel on this account.” | 

„I do with all my heart,“ ſaid Booth; for if I 
did not know your- character, I ſhould abſolutely 
* think you was jeſting with me. I do not think you 
| © have miſtaken my wife, but I am ſure ſhe hath miſ- 

taken the colonel; and hath miſconſtrued ſome 
* overſtrained point of gallantry, ſomething of the 

* quixotte kind, into a defign againſt her chaſtity 
but I have that opinion of the colonel, that I hope 
you will not be offended, when I declare I know not 
* which of you two I ſhould be the ſooner jealous of. 

© I would by no means have you jealous of any one,” 
cries the doctor; for I think my child's virtue may 
* be firmly relied on; but I am convinced ſhe would 
* not have ſaid what ſhe did to me, without a cauſe; 
nor ſhould I, without ſuch a conviction, have writ- 
ten that letter to the colonel, as Ion to you I did. 
* However, nothing I ſay hath yet paſt, which, even 
in the opinion of falſe honour, you are at liberty to 
* reſent ; but as to declining any great intimacy, if 
* you will take my advice, I think that would be 
* prudent.” 

© You will pardon me, my deareſt friend,“ ſaid 
Booth; © but I have really ſuch an opinion of the co- 
* lonel, that I would pawn my life upon his honour ; 
* and as for women, I do not believe he ever had an 
* attachment to any.* - 

* Be it ſo,” ſaid the doctor. I have only two 
things to inſiſt on. The firſt is, that if ever you 
* change your opinion, this letter may not be the ſub- 
ject of any quarrelling or fighting ; the other is, that 
vou never mention a word of this to your wife, By 
* the latter I ſhall ſee whether you can keep a ſecret ; 


and if it is no otherwiſe material, it will be a whole- 
6 * ſome 
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ſome exerciſe to your mind; for the practice of any 
« virtue 1s a kind of mental exerciſe, and ſerves to 
maintain the health and vigour of the ſoul.” 

I faithfully promiſe both, cries Booth. And now 
the breakfaſt entered the room, as did ſoon after 
Amelia and Mrs. Atkinſon. | 

The converſation ran chiefly on the maſquerade; 
and Mrs. Atkinſon gave an account of ſeveral adven. 
tures there; but whether ſhe told the whole truth with 
regard to herſelf, I will not determine. For certain it 
is, ſhe never once mentioned the name of the noble 
peer. Amongſt the reſt, ſhe ſaid there was a young 
fellow that had preached a ſermon there upon a ſtool, 


in praiſe of adultery, ſhe believed; for ſhe could not 


get near enough to hear the particulars. 

During that tranſaction, Booth had been engaged 
with the blue domino in another room, ſo that he 
knew nothing of it; fo that, what Mrs. Atkinſon had 
now ſaid, only brought to his mind the doctor's letter 
to colonel Bath; for to him he ſuppoſed it was writ- 
ten; and the idea of the colonel being a lover to Ame- 
lia, ſtruck him in ſo ridiculous a light, that it threw 
him into a violent fit of laughter. 

The doctor, who, from the natural jealouſy of an 
author, imputed the agitation of Booth's muſcles to 
his own ſermon, or letter on that ſubject, was a little 
offended, and ſaid gravely: I ſhould be glad to 
know the reaſon of this immoderate mirth. Is adul- 
© tery a matter of jeſt in your opinion? 

- © Far otherwiſe,” anſwered Booth. © But how is 
it poſſible to refrain from laughter at the idea of a 
fellow preaching a ſermon in favour of it at ſuch a 
place? | 

I am very ſorry,” cries the doctor, to find the 
age is grown to ſo ſtandalous a degree of licentiouſ- 
neſs, that we have thrown off not only virtue, but 


any nation where ſuch inſults upon religion and mo- 
rality can be committed with impunity ? no man 15 

ſonder of true wit and humour than myſelf ; but to 
profane ſacred things with jeſt and ſcoffing is a ſure 

ſign of a weak and a wicked mind. It is the very 

5 „„ 


decency. How abandoned muſt be the manners of 
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* vice which Homer attacks in the odious character of 
* Therſites, The ladies muſt excuſe my repeatin 
the paſſage to you, as I know you have Greek 
enough to underſtand it.” 
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c And immediately adds, 
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* Horace again deſcribes ſuch a raſcal. 


— —— Solutos 
* Qui captat riſus hominum famamgue dicacis [c]. 


And ſays of him, 


6 — Fc niger et, hunc tu, Romane, caverto [4]. - 


O charming Homer!” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, © how 
much above all other writers! 

I aſk your pardon, madam,” ſaid the doctor, I 
forgot you was a ſcholar; but, indeed, I did not 
know you underſtood Greek as well as Latin.” 

] do not pretend,”  ſaid.ſhe, * to be a critic in the 
Greek; but I think I am able to read a little of Ho- 
mer, at leaſt with the help of looking now and then 
into the Latin.“ 5 | 

Pray, madam,” ſaid the doctor, © how do you 
like this paſlage in the ſpeech of Hector to Andro- 
mache? 


ſa] Thus paraphraſed by Mr. Pope. 
„% Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpect control'd, 
« In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold: 
« With witty malice ſtudious to defame, 
« Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim.” 


[5] He was the greateſt ſcoundrel in the whole army,” 


c] © Who trivial burſts of laughter ftrives to raiſe 
[ , 
«© And courts of prating petulance the praiſe.” 
Fu AnC1s, 


{4] “ This man is black, do thou, O Roman, ſhun this man,” 
— Ei; 
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Or how do you like the character of Hippoda. 
mia, who, by being the prettieſt girl, and bet 
workwoman of her age, got one of the beſt huſbands 
in all Troy.——I think, indeed, Homer enumerates 
her diſcretion with her other qualifications ; but [ 
do not remember he gives us one character of a wo- 
man of learning. — Don't you conceive this 
to be a great omiſſion in that charming poet ? How. 
ever, Juvenal makes you amends, for he talks very 
abundantly of the learning of the Roman ladies in 
his time.“ | 
© You are a provoking man, doctor, ſaid Mrs. At- 
kinſon. Where is the harm in a woman's having 
learning as well as a man ?? 

© Let me aſk you another queſtion,” ſaid the doctor. 
Where is the harm in a man's being a fine performer 
© with a needle as well as a woman? And yet, an- 
© ſwer me honeſtly, would you greatly chuſe to marry 
* a man with a thimble upon his finger ? Would you 
in earneſt think a needle became hand of your 
* huſband as well as a halberd ?” 

As to war, I am with you, ſaid ſhe. © Homer 
« himſelf, I well remember, makes Hector tell his 
© wife, that warlike works —<D What is the Greek 
© word Polemy ſomething — be- 
© longed to men only; and I readily agree to it. 1 
© hate a maſculine woman, an Amazon, as much as 
© you can do: but what is there maſculine in learn- 
C in 7 | . 
, Nothing ſo maſculine, take my word for it. As 
for your Polemy, I look upon it to be the true cha- 
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% Go home and mind your own buſineſs. Follow your ſpin- 
ning, and keep your maids to their work.“ 
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5 racteriſtic of a devil. So Homer every where cha- 


« racteriſes Mars,” - | 

Indeed, my dear,” cries the ſerjeant, © you had 
better not difpute with the doctor; for upon my 
word, he will be too hard for you.“ {5220 | 

* Nay, I beg you will not interfere,” cries Mrs. At- 
kinſon, © I am ſure, you can be no judge in theſe 
matters.“ | FOI >, | 

At which the doctor and Booth burſt into a loud 
laugh; and Amelia, though fearful of giving her 
friend offence, could not forbear a gentle ſmile. 

Vou may laugh, gentlemen, if you pleaſe,” faid 
Mrs. Atkinſon ; © but I thank Heaven, I have mar- 
« ried a man who is not jealous of my underſtanding. 
© | ſhould have been the moſt miſerable woman 
« earth with a ſtarched pedant, who was poſſeſſed of 
that nonſenſical opinion, that the difference of ſexes 
« cauſes any difference in the mind. Why don't you 
* honeſtly avow the Turkiſh notion, that women have 
no ſouls ; for you ſay the ſame thing in effect?“ 

Indeed, my dear,” cries the ferjeant, greatly con- 
cerned to ſee his wife ſo angry, you have miſtaken 
* the doctor.“ „ | ; 

I beg, my dear,“ cries ſhe, you will ſay nothing 
upon theſe ſubjects.— ] hope you at leaſt do not de- 
* ſpiſe my underſtanding.” | 

I aſſure you I do not,” faid the ſerjeant, and I 
hope you will never deſpiſe mine; for a man may 
have ſome underſtanding, I hope, without learning.“ 

Mrs. Atkinſon reddened extremely at theſe words; 
and the doctor, fearing he had gone too far, began to 
ſoften matters, in which Amelia aſſiſted him. By 
theſe means, the ſtorm riſing in Mrs. Atkinſon before 
was in ſome meaſure laid, at leaſt ſuſpended from 
burſting at preſent ; but it fell afterwards upon the 

ſerjeant's head in a torrent; who had learned per- 

ps one maxim from his trade, that a cannon- ball al- 
ways doth miſchief in proportion to the reſiſtance it 
meets with; and that nothing ſo effeQually deadens 
ts force as a wool-pack. The ſerjeant therefore bore 
all with patience ; and the idea of a no RN. 
haps, bringing that of a feather-bed into his head, he 
at 
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at laſt not only quieted his wife; but ſhe cried out 
with great ſincerity, * Well, my dear, I will ſay 
one thing for you, that I believe from my foul, 
though you have no learning, you have the beſt 
. © underſtanding of any man upon earth; and I muf 
© own I think the latter far more profitable of the 
© two.” . 4 

Far different was the idea ſhe entertained of the 
doctor, whom, from this day, ſhe. conſidered as a 
conceited pedant ; nor could all Amelia's endeayours 
ever alter her ſentiments. 


The doctor now took his leave of Booth and his 


wife for a week, he. intending to ſet out within an 
hour or two with his old friend, with whom our 
readers were a little acquainted at the latter end of 
'the ninth book, and of whom, perhaps, they did not 
then conceive the moſt favourable opinion. 

Nay, I am aware that the eſteem which ſome rea- 
ders before had for the doctor, may here be leſſened; 
ſince he may appear to have been too eaſy a dupe to 
the groſs flattery of the old gentleman. If there be 
any ſuch critics, -we are heartily ſorry as well for them 
as for the doctor; but it is our buſineſs to diſcharge 
the part of a faithful hiſtorian, and to deſcribe human 
nature as it is, not as we would wiſh it to be. 


CHAP. V. 
In which Colonel Bath appears in great glory. 


H'A T afterncon, as Booth was walking in the 


Paik, he met with Colonel Bath, who pre- 
ſently aſked him for the letter which he had given him 
the night before; upon which Booth immediately re- 
turned. it. | | 

Don't you think,” cries Bath, it is writ with 
great dignity of expreſſion and emphaſis of—of—of 
judgment??? 

I am ſurpriſed, though,” cries Booth, that any 
one ſhould write ſuch a letter to you, colonel.” 

To me?” ſaid Bath. — © What do you mean, fir, 
© 1 hope you don't imagine any man durſt * 

« ſuch. 
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W ſuch a letter to me? dn me, if I knew a man 
« who thought me capable of debaucking my friend's 
« wife, I would —— d—n me. 

I believe, indeed, fir,” cries Booth, that no man 
« living dares put his name to ſuch a letter : but you 
« ſee it is anonymous. 

« ] don't know what you mean by ominous,” cries 
the colonel : * but, blaſt my reputation, if I had re- 
« ceived ſuch a letter, if I would not have ſearched 
© the world to have found the writer. D—n me, I 
would have gone to the Eaſt-Indies to have pulled 
off his noſe.? ($1; 1 

He would, indeed, have deſerved it,“ cries Booth. 
— But pray, fir, how came you by it?“ 

© | took it,“ ſaid the colonel, from a ſett of idle 
« young raſcals, one of whom was reading it out aloud 
upon a ſtool, while the reſt were attempting to make 
* a- jeſt, not only of the letter, but of all decency, 
virtue and eee A ſett of fellows that you muſt 
© have ſeen or heard of about town, that are, d—n 
* me, a diſgrace to the dignity. of manhood ; puppies 
that miſtake noiſe and impudence, rudeneſs and 
* profaneneſs, for wit. If the drummers of my com- 
* pany had not more underſtanding than twenty ſuch 
* fellows, I'd have them both whipt out of the regt- 
ment.“ | | 

* $0 then you do not know the perſon to whom it 
© was writ?* ſaid Booth. | 

Lieutenant,“ cries the colonel, © your queſtion 
* deſerves no anſwer, I ought to take time to con- 
* ſider whether I ought not to reſent the ſuppoſition. 
Do you think, ſir, I am acquainted with araſcal ?? 

* I do not ſuppoſe, colonel,” cries Booth, © that 
you would willingly cultivate an intimacy with ſuch 
* a perſon; but 'a man muſt have good luck, who 
* hath any acquaintance, if there are not ſome raſcals 
among them.“ . | | 

I am not offended with you, child,“ ſays the colo- 
nel. I know you did not intend to offend me. 

* No man, I believe, dares intend it,* faid Booth. 

© I believe ſo too,” ſaid the colonel, © d-n me, I 
* know it. But you know, child, how tender Iam on 


this 


- 
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this ſubject. If I had been ever married myſelf ji 


* ſhould have cleft the man's ſkull who had day 
© look wantonly at my wife.” | 

© It is certainly the moſt cruel of all injuries,” fi 
Booth. How finely doth Shakeſpeare expreſs ity 
© his Othello! - 


<< But there, where I had treaſur'd up my ſoul, 


} \ | 
© That Shakeſpeare,? cries the colonel, was a fe 
© fellow. He was a very pretty poet indeed. Way 
© not Shakeſpeare that wrote the play about Hotſpur] 
you muſt remember theſe lines. I got them almd 
* by heart at the play-houſe; for I never miſled thy 
play whenever it was acted, if I was in town. 


% By Heav'n it was an eaſy leap, 
«© To pluck bright honour into the full moon, 
«« Or drive into the bottomleſs deep.“ 


* And—and—faith, I have almoſt forgot them; 
but I know it is ſomething about ſaving your hs 
© nour from drowning — O it is ve e. I fo 
© d-—-n me, the man that writ thoſe lines was the 
< 5 — poet the world ever produced, There i 
* dignity of expreſſion and emphaſis of thinking, d- 
me.“ | ws | 

Booth aſſented to the colonel's criticiſm, and the 
cried, * I wiſh, colonel, you would be ſo kind 9 
give me that letter. The colonel anſwered, if le 
had any particular uſe for it, he would give it hin 
with all his heart, and preſently delivered it; and 
ſoon afterwards they parted. | 

Several paſſages now ſtruck all at once upon Booth 
mind, which gave him great uneaſineſs. He becams 
confident now that he had miſtaken one colonel far 
another; and though he could not account for the 
letter's getting into thoſe hands from whom Bath had 
taken it {indeed James had dropt it out of his pocket) 
yet a thouſand circumſtances left him no room to doubt 
the identity of the perſon, who was a man much mot 
liable to raiſe the ſuſpicion of a huſband than _ 
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a, who would at any time have rather fought with 
man than lain with a woman. | 

The whole behaviour of Amelia now ruſhed\ upon 
is memory. Her reſolution not to take up her refi- 
ence at the colonel's houſe ; her backwardneſs even 
> dine there, her unwillingneſs to go to the maſque- 
ade, many of her unguarded expreſſions, and ſome 
here ſhe had been more guarded, all joined together 
> raiſe ſuch an idea in Mr. Booth, that he had al- 

oft taken a reſolution to go and cut the colonel to 
eces in his own houſe. Cooler thoughts, however, 
uggeſted themſelves to him in time. He recollected 
e promiſe he had ſo ſolemnly made to the doctor. 
e conſidered, moreover, that he was yet in the dark, 
to the extent of the colonel's guilt. Havioa nothing 
herefore to fear from it, he contented himſelf to poſt- 
zone a reſentment, which he nevertheleſs reſolved to 
ike of the colonel. hereafter, if he found he was in 
ny degree a delinquent, | 
The firſt ſtep he determined to take, was, on the 
irt opportunity, to relate to Colonel James the means 
dy which he came poſſeſſed of the letter, and to read 
to him. On which occaſion, he thought, he ſhould 
ally diſcern, by the behaviour of the colonel, whether 
te had been Qed, either by Amelia or the doctor, 
mthout a : but as for his wife, he fully re- 
lved not to reveal the ſecret to her till the doctor'a 


turn, | | 

While Booth was deeply engaged by himſelf in 
heſe meditations, Captain Trent — to him, 
ud familiarly lapped him on the ſhoulder. - 

They were ſoon joined by a third gentleman, and 
reſently afterwards by a fourth, both acquaintances 
tf Mr. Trent; and all having walked twice the length 
dt the Mall together, it being now paſt. nine in the 
vening, Trent propoſed going to the tavern, to which 
the ſtrangers immediately conſented ; and Booth him- 
ſelf, ahet ſome reſiſtance, was at length perſuaded to 
comply, | . | 

To the King's-arms then they went, where the 
bottle went very briſkly round. till after eleven ; at. 
which time, Trent propoſed a game at cards, to which 

5 propoſal 
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propoſal likewiſe Booth*s conſent was obtained, tho 
not without much difficulty; for though he had 1; 
turally ſome inclination to gaining, and had forme 
4 little indulged it, yet he had entirely left it off fy 
many years. 

Booth and his friend were p:rtners, and had at fd 
ſome ſucceſs; but fortune, according to her uſul 
conduct, ſoon ſhifted about, d perſecuted Brgy 
with ſuch malice, that in bout two hours he wu 
ſtripped of all the gold in his pocket, which amountel 
to twelve guineas, being more than half the ak 
which he was at that time worth. 

How eaſy it is for a man, who is at all tainted vit 
the itch of gaming, to leave off play in ſuch a fits. 
ation, eſpecially when he is likewiſe heated with l. 
quor, I leave to the | mgm to determine. Certan 

it is, that Booth had no inclination to deſiſt; but, a 
the contrary, was ſo eagerly bent on playing on, tha 
he called his friend out of the room, and aſked him fa 
ten pieces, which he promiſed punctually to pay the 
next morning. 

Trent chic him for uſing ſo much formality on the 
occaſion. * You know,” faid he, dear Booth, you 
may have what money you pleaſe of me. Here i 
* a twenty pound note, at your ſervice, and if 
want five times the ſum, it is at your ſervice. We 
© will never let theſe fellows go away with our mong 
© in this manner; for we have ſo much the advantage, 
© that if the knowing ones were here, they would 
© lay odds of our fide. 

But if this was really Mr. Trent's opinion, he ws 
very much miſtaken ; for the other -two honourable 
gentlemen were not only greater maſters of the game, 
and ſomewhat ſoberer than poor Booth, having wit 
all the art in their power evaded the bottle; but the 
had moreover-another ſmall advantage over their at 
verſaries, both of them, by means of ſome certait 

| e ſigns, previouſly agreed upon between them, 
being always acquainted with the principal cards i 
each other's hands. It cannot be wondered therefore, 
that fortune was on their fide ; for however ſhe ma) 
be reported to favour fools, ſhe never, I believe, = 

, | en 
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em any countenance when they engage in play 

ith knaves. | n 
The more Booth loſt, the deeper he made his bets; 
he conſequence of which was, that about two in the 
norning, beſides the loſs of his own money, he was 
ifry pounds indebted to Trent. A ſum, indeed, which 
de would not have borrowed, had not the other, like a 
ery generous friend, puſhed it upon him. 

Trent's pockets became at laſt dry, by means of 
theſe loans. His own loſs indeed was trifling ; for the 
fakes of the games were no 2 than crowns; 
ind betting (as it is called) was that to which Booth 
owed his ruin. The gentlemen, therefore, pretty 
well knowing Booth's circumſtances, and being kindly 
unwilling to win more of a man than he was worth, 
declined playing any longer, nor did Booth once aſk 
them to perſiſt ;- for he was aſhamed of the debt which 
he had already contracted to Trent, and very far from 
defiring to encreaſe it. | ; 

The company then ſeparated. The two victors and 
Trent went off in their chairs to their ſeveral houſes | 
near Groſvenor- ſquare; and poor Booth, in a melan- 
choly mood, walked home to his lodgings. He was 
indeed in ſuch a fit of deſpair, that it more than once 
came into his head to put an end to his miſerable 
being. | . 
3 before we introduce him to Amelia, we muſt 
do her the juſtice to relate the manner in which ſhe 
ſpent this unhappy evening. It was about ſeven 
when Booth left her to walk in the Park : from this 
time, till paſt eight, ſhe was employed with her chil- 
dren, in playing with them, in giving them their 
ſupper, and in putting them to bed. 

When theſe offices were performed, ſhe employed 
herſelf another hour in cooking up a little ſupper for 
her huſband, this being, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, his favourite meal, as indeed it was her's ; 
and, in a moſt pleaſant and delightful manner, they 
generally paſſed their time at this ſeaſon, though their 
tare was very ſeldom of the ſumptuous kind. 

It now grew dark, and her haſhed mutton was 
ready for the table ; but no Booth appeared. Hav- 


ang 
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Booth would not thank her for the compliment. Thi 


Mrs. Atkinſon was then abroad. And here we cu 


ace of trumps being in the hands of his adverſary, 


when the clock ſtriking twelve, ſhe retired to bel, 
leaving the maid to ſet up for her maſter. She would 


1 never to enjoy the company of thei 
ri 


of their wives reſt. 


perhaps, the more witty property of ſnow, accordul 
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ing waited therefore for him a full hour, ſhe 
him over for that evening ; nor was ſhe much alargg 
at his abſence, as ſhe knew he was, in a night or ty 
to be at the tavern with ſome brother officers : ſhe cn 
cluded therefore that they had met in the Park, 2 
had agreed to ſpend this evening together. 

At ten then ſhe ſat down to ſupper by herſelf; h 


not help relating a little incident, however trivial 
may appear to ſome. Having fat ſome time aloy 
reflecting on their diſtreſſed fituation, her fp 

rew very low; and ſhe was once or twice a going 
ring the bell, to ſend her maid for half a pint q 
white-wine; but checked her inclinatjon, in ordert 
ſave the little ſum of ſixpence; which ſhe did th 
more reſolutely, as ſhe had before refuſed to pratif 
her children with tarts for their ſapper, from the fi 
motive. And this ſelf-denial the was very probabh 
practiſing, to ſave ſixpence ; while her huſband yy 
paying a debt of ſeveral guineas, incurred by th 


Inſtead therefore of this cordial, ſhe took up one of th 
excellent Farquhar's comedies, and read it half through, 


indeed, have much more willingly have fat up herſelf; 
but the delicacy of her own mind aſſured her, tha 


is indeed a method which ſome wives take of upbraid. 
ing their huſbands for ſtaying abroad till too late u 
hour, and of engaging them, through tenderneſs and 


ends too long, when they muſt do this at the expenc 
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To bed then ſhe went, but not to fleep. Thrice in 
deed ſhe told the diſmal clock, and as often hear 
the more diſmal watchman, till her miſerable huſband 
found his way home, and ftole filently, like a thith 
to bed to her; at which time pretending then firlt 
wake, ſhe threw her ſnowy arms around him; thoug), 
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&, Addiſon, that is to ſay, its coldneſs, rather belonged 
o the poor captain. | 


CHAP. VI. 


Read, gameſter, and obſerve. 


500TH could not ſo well diſguiſe the agita- 
3 tions of his mind from Amelia, but that ſhe 
xerceived ſufficient ſymptoms to aſſure her that ſome 
misfortune had befallen him. This made her in her 
arn ſo uneaſy, that Booth took notice of it, and after 
breakfaſt ſaid, * Sure, my dear Emily, ſomething hath 
F fallen out to vex you.“ N 

Amelia, looking tenderly at him, anſwered, In- 
deed, my dear, you are in the right. I am indeed 
extremely vexed.“ For heaven's ſake, ſaid he, 
* what is it ?? * Nay, my love,” cries ſhe, that you 


; given you all that diſturbance that you in vain endea- 
tel vour to conceal from me, this it is which cauſes all 
vel, WF my affliction.” 

bed, * You gueſs traly, my ſweet,” replied Booth; © I 
ud, am indeed afflicted, and I will not, nay I cannot, 
ſelf conceal the truth from you. I have undone myſelf, 


tha * Amelia.” wo” 

Thi What have you done, child?“ ſaid ſhe, in ſome 
aid. WT conſternation, pray, tell me.” 

en I have loſt my money at play, anſwered he. 


Pugh!“ ſaid ſhe, recovering herſelf, — what ſig- 4 
*-nifies the trifle you had in your pocket? Reſolve 
* never to play again, and let it give you no further 
* vexation ; I warrant you, we will contrive ſome me- + 
* thod to repair ſuch a loſs.” 

© Thou heavenly angel, thou comfort of my ſoul,” 
cries Booth, tenderly embracing her — Then ftarting 
a little from her arms, and looking with eager fond- 
neſs in her eyes, he ſaid, © Let me ſurvey thee ; 
* art thou really human, or art thou not rather an 
angel in a human form? — O, no,” cries he, flying 

again 


* muſt anſwer yourſelf. Whatever it is which hath * ' 


again into her arms, thou art my deareſt woman, ny 
© beſt, my beloved wife.” 

Amelia, having returned all his careſſes with egu 
kindneſs, told him, ſhe had near eleven guinea i 
her purſe, and aſked how much ſhg ſhould fetch hin, 
— I é would not adviſe you, Billy, to carry m 
much in your pocket, for fear it ſhould be a tem. 
tation to you to return to gaming, in order to . 
* trieve your palt loſſes. Let me beg you, on 4 
accounts, never to think more, if poſſible, on the 
trifle you have loſt, any more than if you had nere 
poſſeſſed it.” | 1 
Booth promiſed her faithfully he never would, an 
refuſed to take any of the money. He then heſitited 
a moment—and cried— © You ſay, my dear, you hay 
eleven guineas ; you have a diamond ring likewiſe, 
* which was your grandmother's, I believe that i 
worth twenty pounds; and your own and the child! 
* watch are worth as much more.“ | 
II T believe they would ſell for as much,” cri 

Amelia; for a pawnbroker of Mrs. Atkinſon's ac- 
© quaintance offered to lend me thirty-five pounds upa 
© them, when you was in your laſt diſtreſs. But 
© why are you computing their value now!“ 

I was only conſidering, anſwered he, © how muck 
we could raiſe in any caſe of exigency.” 
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© I have computed it myſelf,” ſaid ſhe; © and I be. 


lieve all we have in the world, beſides our bare ne- 
ceſſary apparel, would produce about ſixty pounds: 
And ſuppoſe, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, © while we har 
that little ſum, we ſhould think of employing i 
ſome way or other, to procure ſome ſmall ſubſiſtena 
for ourſelves and our family. As for your depen- 
dence on the colonel's friendſhip, it is all vain, | 
am afraid, and fallacious. Nor do I ſee any hopes 
you have, from any other quarter, of providing fi 
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yourſelf again in the army. And though the ſun 
which is now in our power is very ſmall: yet ve 
may poſlibly contrive with it to put ourſelves into 
- © ſome mean way of livelihood, I have a heart, 1 
Billy, which is capable of undergoing any thing 
for your ſake; and I hope my hands are as _ 
| «© wo 


%. 
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Fork, as thoſe which have been more'inured to it. 
« But think, my dear, think what muſt be our wretched 
condition, when the very little we now have, is all 
mooldered away, as it will ſoon be in this town.“ 

When poor Booth heard this, and reflected that 
the time which Amelia foreſaw was already arrived 
(for that he had already loſt every farthing they were 
worth), it touched him-to the quick ; he turned pale, 
gnaſhed his teeth, and cried out, Damnation! this 
js too much to bear. i 4 v7 

Amelia was thrown into the utmoſt conſternation ' 
by this behaviour; and, with great terror in her coun- 
tenance, cried out, Good Heavens! my dear love, 
* what is the reaſon of this agony ?? . | | 

* Aſk me no queſtions,” cried he, * unleſs you would 
drive me fo madnefs.” 

My Billy, my love,” ſaid ſhe, © what can be the 
3 of this? — I beg you will deal openly with 
* me, and tell me all your griefs.“ | 

Have you dealt fairly with me Amelia?” faid he. 

Ves ſurely,” ſaid ſhe; © Heaven is my witneſs how ' 
fairly.“ Tm 

* Nay, do not call Heaven,” cried he, © to witneſs 
* a falſhood, You have not dealt openly with me, 
Amelia. You have concealed ſecrets from me; ſe- 
*.crets which I ought to have known, and which, if 
had known, it had been better for us both. 

© You aſtoniſh me as much as you ſhock me,“ 
cried ſhe. © What falſhood, what treachery, have L 
been guilty of? | 

* You'tell me,” ſaid he, © that I can have no re- 
F 25 on James; why did you not tell me ſo be- 
* fore ?* | 15 

I call Heaven agait,” ſaid ſhe, © to witneſs; nay, 
* I appeal to yourſelf for the truth of it; L have 
often told you ſd, I have told you I diſliked the 
man, notwithſtanding the many favours he had 
done you. I defired you not to have too abſolute a a 
* Feliance upon him I own, I had once an extreme 
good opinion of him; but I changed it, and I ac- 
quainted yon that I had ſo 

Tot HE: © > -. © But 
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But not, ' cries he, with the reaſons why you had 
changed it. a] lrg | 
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« I was really afraid, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, © of ing 
too-far. I knew the obligations you had to Rim! 
and if I ſuſpected that he acted rather from vanity 
than true friendſhip? 

* Vanity!” crigs he, take care, Amelia, yoy 


know his motive to be mach worſe than vanity— 
A motive, which, if he had piled obligations on me 


till they had reached the ſkies, would tumble 20 
down to hell. It is in vain to conceal it longer! 


know all—your confident hath told me all.” 


* Nay, then,“ cries ſhe, * on my knees I entreat you 
to be pacified, and hear me out. It was, my dear, 
for you, my dread of your jealous honour, and the 
fatal conſequences.” 


Ils not Amelia, then, cried he, * equally jealons 
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of my honour! Would ſhe, from a weak tenderneſ; 
for my perſon, go privately about to betray, to un- 
dermine, the moſt invaluable treaſure of my ſoul? 


Would ſhe have me pointed at as the credulcus 


dupe, the eaſy fool, the tame, the kind cuckold 
of a raſcal, with whom I converſed as a friend!“ 


Indeed, you injure me, ſaid Amelia. Heaven 


forbid I ſhould have the trial; but, 1 think, I could 
ſacrifice all 1 hold moſt dear, to preſerve your ho- 
nour. I think, I have ſhewn 1 can. But I will 
when you are cool, I will—fatisfy you I have done 
nothing you ought to blame.” 

IJ am cool then,“ cries he —* I will with the 
greateſt coolneſs hear you. — But do not think, 
Amelia, I have the leaſt jealouſy, the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion, the leaſt doubt, of your honour. It is your 
want of confidence in me alone which I blame. 

* When you are calm,” cried ſhe, * I will ſpeak, 
and not before. | ; | 

He aſſured her he was calm; and then ſhe ſaid — 
You have juſtified my conduct by your preſent pal- 
fon, in concealing from you my ſuſpicions ; for 
they were no more, nay it is poſſible they were unjuſt: 
for firice the doctor, in betraying the ſecret to you, 
hath ſo falſified my opinion of him, why may 1 


\ 
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S © be as well deceived in my opinion of the colonel ; fince 

« it was only formed on ſome particulars in his beha- 
« yiour, which I diſliked ? for, upon' my honour, he 
« never ſpoke a word to me, nor hath been ever 
« puilty of any direct action which I could blame.” 
Ghe then went on, and related moſt of the circum- 
ſtances which ſhe had mentioned to the doctor, omit- 
ting one or two of the ſtrongeſt, and giving ſuch a 
turn to the refl, that, if Booth had not had ſome of 
Othello's blood in him, his wife would have almoſt 
appeared a prude in his eyes. Even he, however, was 
pretty well pacified by this narrative, and faid he was 
glad to find a poſſibility of the colonel's innocence; ' 
but that he greatly commgnded the prudence of his 
wife, and only wiſhed ſhe would for the future make 
him her only confidant. n 

Amelia, upon that, expreſſed ſome bitterneſs againſt 
the doctor for breaking his truſt ; when Booth, in his 
excuſe, related all the circumſtances of the letter, and 
plainly convinced her, that the ſecret had dropt by 
mere accident from the mouth of the doctor. 

Thus the huſband and wife became again reconciled ; 


and poor Amelia generouſly forgave a paſſion, of which 
the ſagacious reader is better acquainted with the real 
cauſe, than was that unhappy lady. Y 


CHAP. VII. | 
In which Booth receives a viſit from Captain Trent. 


T7 HEN. Booth grew perfectly cool, and be- 

an to reflect that he had broken his word 

to the doctor, in having made the diſcovery to his 

wife, which we have ſeen in the laſt chapter, that 
thought gave him great uneaſineſs ; and now, to com- 

tort him, Captain Trent came to make him à viſit, 
This was, indeed, almoſt the laſt man in the world, 

whoſe company he wiſhed for; for he was the only 
man he was aſhamed to ſee, for a reaſon well known 
to gameſters; among whom, the moſt diſhonourable 
of all things is, not to pay a debt, contracted at the 
gaming-table, the next day, or the next time at leaſt 
that you ſee the party. 159 Gt 
3 H 2 | Booth 


a 
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Booth made no doubt, but that Trent was come 6 
purpoſe to receive this debt; the latter had been 
therefore ſcarce a minute in the room, before Booth 
began, in an aukward manner, to apologize; but 
Trent immediately ſtopt his mouth, and ſaid, ] do 
not want the money, Mr. Booth, and you may pay 
«© it me whenever you are able; and, if you are ne. 
ver able, I aſſure you I will never aſk you for it.” 
This generoſity raiſed ſuch a tempeſt of gratitude 
in Booth (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) that the 
tears burſt from his eyes, and it was ſome time before 
he could find any utterance for thoſe ſentiments with 
which his mind overflowed; but, when he began to 
expreſs his thankfulneſs, Trent immediately ſtopped 
him, and gave a ſudden turn to their diſcourſe. . 
Mrs. Trent had been to vifit Mrs, Booth on the 
maſquerade Ae: < which viſit Mrs. Booth had not 
yet returned. Indeed this was only the ſecond day 
ſince ſhe had received it. Trent therefore now told 
| his friend, that he ſhould take it extremely kind if 
he and his lady would wave all ceremony, and ſup 
at their houſe the next evening. Booth hefitated a 
moment but preſently ſaid, I am pretty certain my 
< wife is not engaged, and I will undertake for her, 
I am ſure ſhe will not refuſe any thing Mr. Trent 
© can aſk.* And ſoon after Trent took Booth with 
him to walk in the Park 2 
There were few greater lovers of a bottle than 


Pirent; he ſoon propoſed therefore to adjourn to the 


King's-arms tavern, where Booth, though much againk 
his inclination, accompanied him. But Trent wa 
very importunate, and Booth did not think himſelf at 
liberty to refuſe ſuch a requeſt to a man from whom he 
had ſo lately received ſuch obligations. 
When they came to the tayern, however, Booth re- 
collected the omiſſion he had been guilty of the night 
before. He wrote a ſhort note therefore to his wife, 
acquainting her, that he ſhould, not come home to 
ſupper; but comforted her with a faithful promiſe that 
he would on no account engage himſelf in gaming. 
The firſt bottle paſſed in ordinary converſation; 
but, when they. had tapped the ſecond, Booth, on 


8 
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ſome hints which Trent gave him, very faitly laid 
open to him his Whole circumſtances, and declared he 
almoſt deſpaired of mending them. My chief re- 
lief,“ ſaid he, © was in the intereſt of Colonel Janes ; ; 
but I have given up thoſe hopes.” 

« And very wiſely too,” ſaid Trent. * I ay nothivg 

' of the coloneF's good will. Very likely he may be 

« your ſincere friend; but I do not believe he hath 

the intereſt he pretends to. He hath had too many 

« fayours in his own family, to aſk any more yet 

« a while. But I am miſtaken, if you have not a much 

more powerful friend than the colonel ; one, Who 

c i both ab le and willing to ſerve you. 'I dined at 

his table within theſe two days; arid I never heard 

kinder nor warmer expreſſions from the mouth of 
© man, than he made uſe of towards you. I make no 
doubt you know whom I mean.” 

Upon my honour, I do not, anſwered Booth ; nor 

4 I gueſs that I had ſuch a friend in the world as 
you mention. 

Im glad then, cries Trent, c that J have the 

* pleaſure of informing you of it.“ He then named 

the noble yg who hath been already fo * men- 

tioned in t 
Booth turned als; and tarted at his name. 1 or- 
* give you, my dear Trent,“ cries Booth, for menti- 
* ning his name to me, as you are a firanger to what 

* hath paſſed between us. 

5 Nay, I know nothing that hath paſſed between 
vou, anſwered Trent. - © I am ſure, if there is any 

N between you of two days . all is 

4 * on his part | 
—n his forpiveneſs, {aid Booth. Perhaps I 

* Ought to bluſh at what J have forgiven.” 

Lou ſurpriſe me,” cries'Frent. * Pray what can 
14 mx dear Trent,” een 
Indeed, my dear Treat, v bk 

* he would 2 injured me in the winder part, L 
© know not how to Tell it you 3 but he would have 

* diſhonoured me with my wife.” 

Sure, you are not in earneſt, anſwered Trent; 
H 3 - but, 
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but, if you are, you will pardon me for thinki ing 
* that impoſſible.” - G 


N 


Indeed, cries Booth, I have ſo an Opinion 


of my wife, as to believe, it impoſhble for him 
© ſucceed ; but that he ſhould intend me the — 


Ce 


you will not, I believe, think an impoſſibility.” 


Faith! not in the leaſt, ſaid Trent. Mr. 
Booth is a very fine woman; and if I had the ho. 


nour to be her huſband, I ſhould not be angry with 
any man for liking her.“ 

< But you would be angry, ſaid Booth, © with x 
man, who ſhould make uſe of ſtratagems and con. 
trivances to ſeduce her virtue; eſpecially if he did 
this under the colour of entertaining the highet 
friendſhip for ,yourſelf.” 


Not at all,” cries Trent. It is human nature. 


— 
F 


2 _THRYTNS 


« Perhaps it is,“ cries Booth; but it is human 
nature depraved, ſtript of all its worth, and loveli. 
neſs, and dignity, and degraded down to a level 
with the vileſt brutes.” 8 
Look ye, Booth,” .cries Trent, I would not be 
mi ſunderſtood. I think, when I am talking to you, 
I talk to a man of ſenſe, and to au inhabitant of this 
country; not to one who dwells in a land of ſaints, 
If you have really ſach an opinion as you expreſs 
of this noble Lord, you have the fineſt opportunity 
of making a complete fool and bubble of him that 
any man can deſire, and of making your own for- 
tune at the ſame time. I do not ſay that your ſuſ- 
2 are groundleſs ; for, of all men upon earth, ! 
now my Lord is the greateſt bubble to women, 

though I believe he hath had very few. And this! 
am confident of, that he hath not the leaſt jealouſy 
of theſe ſuſpicions. Now therefore, if you will act 
the part of a wiſe man, I will undertake that you ſhall 
make your fortune, without the leaſt injury to the 
chaſtity of Mrs. Boot.. | 

I do not underſtand you, fir,” ſaid Booth. | 

© Nay,” cries Trent, if you will not underſtand 
me, I have done. I meant only your ſervice ; and! 
thought I had known you better. E 

f ook 


- 
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Booth be him to explain himſelf, ' If you 
can, ſaid he, © ſhew me any way to improve ſuch 
« circumſtances as I have opened to you, you may de- 
« pend on it I ſhall readily embrace it, and own my 
obligations to ou. | 5 

hat is ſpoken like a man,” cries Trent. Why, 
« what is it more than this? Carry your ſuſpicions in 
your own boſom. Let Mrs. Booth, in whoſe virtue 
] am ſure you may be juſtly confident, go to the 
public places; there let her treat my lord with com- 


mon civility only; I am ſure he will bite. And 


thus, without ſuffering him to gain his purpoſe, you 
* will gain yours. I know ſeveral who have ſucceeded 


with him in this manner.“ 


I am very ſorry, fir,” cries Booth, that you are 
* acquainted with any ſuch raſcals. I do aſſure you, 
rather than I would act ſuch a part, I would ſubmit 
to the hardeſt ſentence that fortune could pronounce 
© againſt me. boy Fines + 

Do as you pleaſe, fir,” ſaid Trent; I have only 
* ventured to adviſe you as a friend. But do you not 
think your nicety is a little over-ſcrupulous ?? _ 

* You will excuſe me, ſir, ſaid Booth; but I 
* think no man can be too ſcrupulous in points which 
concern his honour.* _. e 

* I know many men of very nice honour,” anſwered 
Trent, © who have gone much farther; and no man, 
I am ſure, had ever a better excuſe for it than your- 
* ſelf, =You will forgive me, Booth, ſince what 1 
* ſpeak proceeds from my love to you; nay, indeed, 
by mentioning your affairs to me, which I am hear- 
* tily ſorry for, you have given me a right to ſpeak. 
* You know beſt what friends you have to depend up- 
Jon; but, if you have no other pretenſions than your 
merit, I can aſſure you, you would fail, if it was 
poſſible you could have ten times more merit than 
you have. And, if you love your wife, as I am con- 
* vinced you do, what mult be your condition, in 
* ſeeing her want the neceſlaries of life ?? 

* I know my condition is very hard,“ cries Booth; 
* but I have one comfort in it, which I will never part 
* with, and that is innocence. As to the mere ne- 
4s . # ceſſaries 
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* ceſſaries. of life, however, it is pretty difficult 6 
_* deprive us of them; this I am ſure of, no one can 
want them long.” e | 
pon my word, fir,“ cries Trent, I did not knoy 
'* you had been ſo great a philoſopher. But, beliey; 
me, theſe matters look much leſs terrible at a dif. 
* tance, than when they are actually preſent. You 
„will then find, I am afraid, that honour hath no 
more {kill in cookery, than Shakeſpeare: tells us it 
* hath in ſurgery, —D—n me, if I don't wiſh his 
* Lordſhip loved my wife as well as he - doth yours, [ 
« promiſe you 1 would truſt her virtue; and, if he 
* ſhould get the better of it, I ſnould have 
* faſhion enough to keep me in countenance.” 
Their ſecond bottle being nowtalmoſt out, Booth, 
without making any anſwer, called for a bill. Trent 
reſt very much the drinking of another bottle; but 

| Booth abſolutely refuſed, and preſently afterwards 
they parted, not extremely well ſatitfied with each 
other. They appeared indeed one to the other in diſ. 
advantageous lights of a very different kind. Trent 
concluded Booth to be a very filly fellow; and Booth 
began to ſuſpect, that Trent was very little better than 
@ ſcoundrel. Er CENT 


N 


CHAP, vm. 
Contains a letter, Ld other matters. 


L7E will now return to Amelia; to whom, in- 
mediately upon her huſband's departure to 


walk with Mr. Trent, a porter brought the follow- 


ing letter ; which ſhe immediately opened and read. 


_ © Mavans, : y 1 

: 5 quick diſpatch which I have 9 to 
2 your firſt commands, will, I hope, aſſure you 
of the diligence with which I ſhall always obey every 
command that you are pleaſed to hondur me with. 
© I have indeed, in this trifling affair, acted as if 
my life itſelf had been at ſtake; nay, I know not 

but it may be ſo : for this infignificant matter you 
| | | c was 


people of 
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vas pleaſed to tell me, would oblige the charming 
an ( 7 in whoſe 1233 15 not only my u 
« but, as I am well perſuaded, my hfe too. Let me 
\ « reap therefore ſome little advantage in your eyes, as 
ve you have in mine, from this trifling occaſiom: for if 
if. any thing could add tothe charms of which you are 
ou « miſtreſs, it would be perhaps that amiable zeal with 
no « which you maintain the cauſe of your friend. I 
it © hope, indeed, ſhe will be my friend and advocate 
11 with the moſt lovely of her ſex, as I think ſhe hath 
| * reaſon, and as you was pleaſed to inſinuate ſhe had 
Ie © been. Let me beſeech you, madam, let not that 
of dear heart, whoſe, tenderneſs is ſo inclined to com- 
| « paſſionate the miſeries of others, be hardened only 
„ © againſt the ſufferings which itſelf occaſions. | Let not 
t that man alone have reaſon to think you cruel; Who, 


t « of all others, would do the moſt to procure your 

s © kindneſs. How often have I lived over in my re- 
b « flexions, in my dreams, thoſe two ſhort minutes we 

. were together? But alas! how faint are theſe mi- 

t « micries of the imagination! What would I not 

[ give to purchaſe the reality of ſuch another bleſſing 

b 


This, madam, is in your power, to beſtow on the 
© man who hath no wiſh, no will, no fortune, no 
heart, no life, but What are at your diſpoſal. Grant 
me only the ſavour to be at Lady ——*'s aſſembly. 
*—— You can have nothing to fear from indulging 
* me with a moment's fight, a moment's converſa- 
tion; I will aſk no more. I know | your | delicacy, - 
and had rather die than offend it. Could I haveſeen 
you ſometimes, I believe the fear of offending you 
would have kept my love for ever buried in my own | 
boſom; but, to be totally excluded even from the 
* fight of what my ſoul doats on, is what I cannot 
* bear, It is that alone which hath extorted the fatal 
* ſecret from me. Let that obtain your forgivetieſs for 
* me. I need not ſign this letter, "otherwiſe than 
with that imprefiion- of my heart which J hope it 
bears; and, to conclude it in any form; no lan- 
* Zuage hath words of devotion ſtrong enough to tell 
you with what truth, what anguiſh, what zeal; wat 
* Adoration, I love you.” 8 
0 H 5 Amelia 


* 
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Amelia had juſt ſtrength to hold out to the end, 
when her trembling grew ſo 8 that ſhe dropt 

the letter, and had probably * _— had not 
Mrs. Atkinſon come timely A to pport her. 

© Good Heavens !* cries Mrs Arkin ſon, © what is 
«© the matter with ou, madam ?” N 

© I know not what is the matter,“ cries Amelia; 
but 1 have received a letter at laſt from that infa. 
© mous colonel.“ 

* You will take my opinion again then, I hope, 
* madam,? cries Mrs. Atkinſon. * But don't be ſo af. 
* feed; the letter cannot eat you, or run away with 

« you, Here it lies, I fee; will you give me leave 
to read it? 

Read it with all * heart,“ cries Amelia, and 

3 me your advice how to act; for I am almoſt 

iſtracted. 

Hey day!“ ſays Mrs. Atkinſon, © here is a piece of 

parchment too What is that?“ In truth, this 
parchment had dropt from the letter when Amelia 


firſt opened it: but her attention was ſo fixed by the 


contents of the letter itſelf, that ſhe had never read 
the -other. - Mrs. Atkinſon had now opened the 

hment firſt ; and, after a moment's peruſal, the 
fre flaſhed from her eyes, and the blood fluſhed into 
her cheeks, and ſhe cried out in a rapture, * It is a 
* commiſſion for my huſband ; upon my ſoul, it is a 
* commiſſion for my huſband ;* and at the ſame time 
began to jump about the room, in a kind of frantic fit 
of joy. 

7 What can be the meaning of all this ?* cries Ame- 
lia, under the higheſt degree of aſtoniſhment. 

Do not 1 tell you, my dear madam,* cried ſhe, 
that it is a commiſſion for my huſband ; and can you 
wonder at my being overjoyed. at what I know will 
make him ſo happy ?—And now it is all out. The 
letter is not from the colonel, but from that noble 
Lord of whom I have told yon ſo much. But in- 
* deed, madam, I have ſome pardons to aſk of you.— 


However, I know your 3 and I will tell 


L you all.“ 


L Von 
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« You are to know then, madam, that I had not 
been in the opera-houle ſix minutes before a maſque 
« came up, and taking me by the hand, led me aſide. 
« I gave the maſque my hand; and ſeeing a lady at 
that time lay hold on Capt. Booth, I took that op- 
* portunity of ſlipping away from him: for though by. 
the help of the ſqueaking voice, and by attempting 
* to mimic yours, I had pretty well diſguiſed my 
« own, I was ſtill afraid, if I had much converſation 
with your huſband, he would diſcover me. I walk-. 
ed therefore away with this maſque to the upper end 
« of the fartheſt room, where we ſat down in a corner 
« together, He preſently diſcovered to me, that he 
« took me for you; and I ſoon after found out who he 
was: indeed, ſo far from attempting to diſguiſe him- 
* ſelf, he ſpoke in his own voice, and in his own per- 
* ſon, He now began to make very violent love to 
* me; but it was rather in the ſtile of a great man of 
© the preſent age, than of an Arcadian ſwain. In 
* ſhort, he laid his whole fortune at my feet, and bade 
* me make whatever terms I pleaſed, either for my- 
* ſelf or for others. By others, I ſuppoſe, he meant 
your huſband. This, however, put a thought into 
* my head, of turning the preſent occaſion to ad- 
vantage. I told him, there were two kinds of per- 
* ſons, the fallaciouſneſs of whoſe promiſes had be- 
* come proverbial in the world. Theſe were lovers, 
* and great men. What reliance then could I have 
* on the 2 of one, who united in himſelf both 
thoſe characters? That I had ſeen a melancholy in- 
* Rance, in a very worthy woman of my acquaintance 
(meaning myſelf, madam) of his want of genero-. 
* ity. 1 ſaid, I knew the obligations that he had to 
this woman, and the injuries he had done her: all 
' which I was convinced ſhe forgave : for that the had 
* ſaid thehandſomeſt things in the world of him to me. 
: He anſwered, that he thought he had not been defi- 
' cient in generoſity to this lady (for I explain'd to 
him whom I meant); but that indeed, if ſhe had 
* 2 well of him to me (meaning yourſelf, ma- 
' dam) he would not fail to reward her for ſuch an ob- 


* ligation, I then told him ſhe had married a very 
H 6 «* deſerving 


/ 
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« deſerving man, who had ſerved long in the army 
abroad as a private man, and who was a ſerjeant in 
the guards; that I knew it was ſo very eaſy for him 
© to get him a commiſſion, that I ſhould not think he 
c had any honour or goodneſs in the world, if he neg. 
© lected it. I declared this ſtep muſt be'a preliminary 
to any good opinion he muſt ever hope for of mine, 
I then profeſſed the greateſt friendſhip to that lady 
(in' which I am convinced you will think me ſerious) 
and aſſured him he would give me one of the high. 
* eſtpleaſures, in letting me be the inſtrument of doing 
her ſuch a ſervice. He promiſed me in a moment to 
do what you ſee, madam, he hath ſince done. And 
© to you I ſhall always think myſelf indebted for it. 
* 1 know not how you are indebted to me, cries 
Amelia. Indeed, I am very glad of any good for. 
tune that can attend poor Atkinſon : but I wiſh it 
© had heen obtained ſome other way. Good Heavens! 
what muſt be the conſequence of this? What muſt 
this Lord think of me, for liſtening to his mention 


a «a Aa 


what muſt he ſuppoſe thoſe terms-mean? Indeed, 
Mrs. Atkinſon, you carried ita great deal too far, 
No wonder he had the aſſurance to write to me in 
the manner he hath done. It is too plain what he 
conceives of me, and who knows What he may 


a %* a % „ „ „ 


_ © fay to others. You may have blown up my re- 


- 
- 


«- putation by your behaviour. 


© How is that*poſlible ? anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon, 


© Is it not in my power to clear up all matters? If 
you will but give me leave to make an appointment 


in your name, I will meet him myſelf, and declare 


the whole ſecret to him.“ 

I will conſent to no ſuch appointment,” cries 
Amelia. I am heartily ſorry I ever conſented to 
6 5 any deceit. I plainly ſee the truth of what 
£ 


r. Harriſon hath often told me, that if one fteps 


ever ſo little out of the way of virtue and innocence, 


we know not how we may ſlide ; for all the ways of 


vice are a ſhppery deſcent.” | 
That ſentiment,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, is much 
older than Dr. Harriſon, Omne vitium in proclivi eſt. 
| R | However 


of love; nay, for making any terms with him? for 


- 
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However new or old it is, I find it is true,” cries. 
Amelia. But pray, tell me all, though T'trem- 
« ble to hear 1t.” | e 

« Indeed, my dear friend,“ ſaid Mrs, Atkinſon, 
« you are terriffed at nothing Indeed, indeed, you 
are too great a pride.” | # * " 1 * | 

Ido not know what you han, by devdery, an- 
ſwered Amelia. I ſhall never be aſhamed of the 
« triteſt regard to decency, to reputation, and to 
that honopr in which the deareſt of all human crea-. 
„ tures hath his ſhare. But pra ive me the letter, 
« there is an expreſhon in it which alarmed me when 1 
read e What doth he mean by his two ſhort. 
minutes, and by purchaſing the reality of ſuch ano- 
« ther bleſſing ?” „ bf bd ee 
Indeed, I know not what he means by two mi- 
* nutes,* cries Mrs. Atkinſon, * unlefs he calls two, 
© hours ſo; for we were not together much leſs, —And, 
as for any bleſſing he had I am a ſtranger to it. 
Sure, I hope you have a better opinion of me, than 
„to think I granted him the laſt favour.* . 
I don't know what favours you granted him, ma- 
„dam, anſwered Amelia peeviſhly; but I am ſorry, 
* you granted him any in my name“. nnn 

* Upon my word,“ cries Mrs. Atkinſon, you uſe, 
me unkindly—and it is an uſage I did not expect at 
© your hands; nor do I know that I have deſerved it. 
e 74 ſure I went to the maſquerade with, no other 
„view than to oblige you; nor did I fay ar de any 
* thing there which 'any woman, who 1s not, the moſt, 
*.confounded prude upon earth, would have Ranys at, 
on a much, leſs occaſion than what induced me. 
„Well, I declare upon my foul then, that, if I was a, 
man, rather * e married to a woman who makes 
ſuch a fuſß with her virtue, I would wiſh my wife 
was without fuch a troubleſome companion. 
© Very poſſibly, madam, theſe may. be your ſenti- 
* ments,” cries Amelia; and J hope they are the ſen- 
*-aments of your Huſband? . 
I defire, madam, cries. Mrs. Atkinſon, * you 
would not reflect on my huſband; He is as worthy a 
\ 2 f „„ Ons 
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man, and as brave a man as yours; yes, madam 
© and le is now as much a captain.“ | 

She ſpoke thoſe words with ſo loud a voice, that At. 
kinſon, who was accidentally going up ſtairs, heard 
them; and, being * at ages tone of his 


wife's voice, he entered the room, with a look of 
much aſtoniſhment, begged to know what was the 
matter. | 

* The matter, my dear,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, * is 
© that I have got a commiſſion for you, and your 
old friend here is angry with me for getting it.” 

* I have not ſpirits enow,” cries Amelia, to an- 
© ſwer you as you deſerve ; and, if I had, you are be. 
low my anger,” aq | 

I do not know, Mrs. Booth, anſwered the other, 
© whence this great ſuperiority over me is derived; 
© but, if your virtue gives it you, I would have you 
© to know, -madam, that I deſpiſe a prude, as. much 
© as you can do a —., 


Though you have ſeveral times,” cries Amelia, 


* inſulted me with that word, I ſcorn to give you any 


© ill language in return. If you deſerve any bad ap- 


« pellation, you know it, without my telling it you. 


Poor Atkinſon, who was more frightened than he | 


had ever been in his life, did all he could to procure 
eace. He fell upon his knees to his wife, and 
er to compoſe herſelf ; for, indeed, ſhe ſeemed to be 
in a moſt furious rage. | 


While he was in this poſture, Booth, who had. 


knocked ſo gently at the door, for fear of diſturbing 
his wife, that he had not been heard in the tempeſt, 
came into the room. The moment Amelia ſaw him, 
the tears, which had been gathering for ſome time, 


burſt in a torrent from her eyes, which, however, ſhe. 


endeavoured to conceal with her handkerchief. The 
entry of Booth turned all in an inſtant into a ſilent 


picture; in which, the firſt figure which ſtruck the 


eyes of the captain, was the ſerjeant on his knees to 

his wife. 5 
Booth immediately cried—* What's the meaning 
of this? — but received no anfwer. He then caſt his 
eyes towards Amelia; and plainly diſcerning * con- 
Ip: | dition, 


ee 
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ſition, he ran to her, and in a very tender phraſe 
ed to know what was the matter. To which ſhe 
anſwered, —* Nothing, my dear, nothing, my dear, 
nothing of any conſequence. He replied that he 
would know ; and then turned to Atkinſon, and aſked 
the ſame queſtion“ | FRO % | 

Atkinſon anſwered, © Upon my hononr, fir, I. 
« know nothing” of it. Something hath paſſed 
between madam and my wife; but what it is, I 
© know no more than your honour.* _ 

« Your wife,” faid Mrs. Atkinſon, © hath uſed me. 
© cruelly ill, Mr. Booth. If you muſt be ſatisfied, 
that is the whole matter | | 

Booth rapt out a great oath, and cried, It is 
« impoſſible; my wife is not capable of uling any 
© one ill. a 

Amelia then caſt herſelf upon her knees to her huſ- 
band, and cried, © For Heaven's ſake, do not throw 
« yourſelf into a paſſion—Some few words have paſt 
. Perhaps I may be in the wrong. | 

© Damnation ſeize me, if I think fo, cries Booth, 
© And I wiſh" whoever hath drawn theſe tears from 
your eyes, may pay it with as many drops of their 
© heart's blovd? | x 

* You ſee, -madam,* cries Mrs. Atkinſon, you 
* have your bully to take your part; ſo, I ſuppoſe, 
« you will uſe your triumph.” | 

Amelia made no anſwer; but ftill kept hold of 
Booth, who, in a violent rage, cried out, * My 
Amelia triumph over ſuch a wretch as -thee | 
What can lead thy inſolence to ſuch preſumption ? 
* Serjeant, I deſire you'll take that monſter out of the 
* room, or I cannot anſwer for myſelf.” | 

The ſerjeant was beginning to beg his wife to retire, 
(for he perceived very plainly, that ſhe had, as the. 
phraſe is, taken a ſip too much that evening) when, 
with a rage little ſhort of madneſs, ſhe cried out,. — 
And do you tamely fee me infulted in ſuch a manner 
* now that you are a gentleman and upon a footing 
with him?” | * 

It is lucky for us all, perhaps, anſwered Booth, 
* that he is not my equal.” 
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© You lie, ſirrah, ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, © he is every 
Rr oe equal; he is as good a gentleman as your. 

6 12 and as much an officer. No, I retract what 
I ſay—he hath not the ſpirit of a r nor of 
"2a man neither—or he would not bear to ſee his wiſe 

-1nfulted.” 

. Let me beg of you, my dear,“ cries the ſerjeant, 
to go with me and compoſe yourſelf.” 

Lo 2 o with thee, thou wretch,'*———cries ſhe, look. 
ing with the utmoſt diſdain upon him, © NO, Nor 
« ever ſpeak to thee more.” At which, words ſhe 
burſt out of the room: and the ſerjeant, without ſax. . 
ing a word, followed her. 5 

A very dender and pathetic ſcene now paſſed be- . 
tween Booth and his wife, in w ich, when the was» WW. 
little compoſed, ſhe related to him the whole ftory, 7 
For beſides that it was not poſſible for her otherwiſe to 1 
account for the quarrel which he had ſeen, Booth was | 
now poſſeſſed of the letter that lay on the floor. 

Amelia having emptied, her mind to her huſband, e 
and obtained his faithful promiſe that he would not e 
reſent the affair to my lord, was pretty well compoſed, x 

c 
(| 


and began to relent a little towards Ire. Atkinſon; 
but Booth was ſo N incenſed with her, that he 
declared he would leave her houſe the next morning; 


Which they both accordingly did, and immediately ac- 


m_ as was Booth ; but had gone out, as er call it, 


fi 

. commodated themſelves with convenient apartments c 
in a Oy FU of. their friend the doctor. 0 
S OR a 


0 ontaining Some things worthy obſervation 


4 
Otwithſtanding the exchange of his lodgings, a 
N Booth did 5 ſorget to end 25 excuſe 5 | 
rent, of whoſe vel he "_ taken a full ſur- 
feit the preceding evening. 
That day in-his walks, Booth met with an old bro- | 
ther-officer, who had ſerved with him at Gibraltar, 
and was on half-pay as well as himſelf. He had not, | 
indeed, had the fortune of being broke with his regi- 
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on half-pay as a lieutenant, a rank to which he had 
*. tien in five and thirty years. | . 
* This honeſt gentleman, after ſome diſcourſe with 
of soth, defired him to lend him half a crown ; which 
tc be affured him he would faithfully pay the next day, 
en he was to receive ſome money for his fiſter. This 
6 iter was the widow of an officer that had been killed 
in the ſea-ſervice ; and ſhe and her brother lived to- 
eker, on their joint-ſtock, out of which, they main- 
tained likewiſe an old mother, and two of the ſiſter's 
children, the eldeſt of which was about nine years old, 
Von muſt know, ſaid the old lientenant, © I have 
been diſappointed this morning by an old ſcoundrel, 
« who wanted fifteen per cent. for advancing my ſiſ- 
* ter's penſion ; but IL have now got an honeſt fellow, 
' who hath promiſed it me to-morrow, at ten per 
cent.“ | | any | 
And enough too of all conſcience,” cries Booth. 
* Why, indeed, I think ſo too, anſwered the other, 
* conſidering it is ſure to be paid one time or other, 
To ſay the truth, it is a little hard the government 
* doth not pay thoſe penſions: better; for my ſiſter's 
© hath been due almoſt theſe two years; that is my 
© way of thinking.” F & 
Booth anſwered he was aſhamed to refuſe him ſuch a 
fum; but, Upon my ſoul,” ſajd he, © I have not a 
* fingle half. penny in my pocket; for I am in a worſe 
condition, if poſſible, than yourſelf; for I have loſt 
© all my money, and what is worſe, I owe Mr. Trent, 
* whom you remember at Gibraltar, fifty pounds. 
Remember him? yes, di him, I remember him 
very well,” cries the old gentleman, © though he 
* will not remember me. He is grown ſo great now, 
* that he will not ſpeak to his old acquaintance ; and 
yet I ſhould be aſhamed of myſelf to be great in ſuch 
J.. On Oy 3 
4 manner do you mean? cries Booth a little 
eagerly. © * Winds! : {2 | 
* Why, pimping, anſwered the other. © He is | 
pimp in ordinary to my lord —, who keeps his 
* family ; or how the devil he, lives elſe I don't know; 
for his place is not worth three hundred pounds a 
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* year, and he and his wife ſpend a thouſand at ley 
© But ſhe keeps an aſſembly, which, I believe, if you 
* was to call a bawdy-houſe, you would not miſ- nam 
© it, But d--n me, if I had not rather be an hong 
man, and walk on foot, with holes in my ſhoes, 3 
I do now, or go without a dinner, as I and all u 
© family will to-day, than ride in a chariot, and fe 
* by ſuch means. I am honeſt Bob Bound, and alva 
* will be; that's my way of thinking; and there's ng 
© man ſhall call me otherwiſe; for if he doth, I vil 
knock him down for a lying raſcal ; that is my wy 
© of thinking.“ | . 

And a very good way of thinking too,” cries Booth, 
However, you ſhall not want a dinner to-day ; for if 
© you will go home with me, I will lend you a croyn 
© with all my heart. 7 | 

© .Lookee,” ſaid the old man, if it be any wiſe in. 

convenient to you, I will not have it; for I will 
© never rob another man of his dinner, to eat myſelf 
© —— that is my way of thinking.” 
Pooh, ſaid Booth, never mention ſuch a trifle 
twice between you and me. Beſides, you ſay you 
can pay it me to-morrow ; and I promiſe you that 
© will be the ſame thing.” _ * | 
They then walked together to Booth's lodgings, 
where Booth, from Amelia's pocket, gave his friend 
double the little ſam he had Ted. Upon which, the 
old gentleman ſhook him heartily by the hand, aud 
repeating his intention of paying him the next day, 
made the beſt of his way to a butcher's, whence he 
carried off a leg of mutton to a family that had lately 
kept Lent without any religious merit, - 

When he was gone, Amelia aſked her huſband who 
that old gentlemar. was. Booth anſwered, he was one 
of the ſcandals of his country. That the duke of 
Marlborough had about thirty years before made hin 
an enſign from a private man, for very particular me- 
rit ; and. that he had not long fince gone out of the 
army with a broken heart, upon having ſeveral boys 
15 over his head. He then gave her an account of 

is family, which he had heard from the old gentle- 
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eas Woo in their way to his houſe, and with which we have 
| already in a conciſe manner acquainted the reader. 


ba « Good | Heavens?* cries Amelia, what are our 
= great men made of! are they in reality a diſtinct 


pecies from the reſt of mankind ? are they born 


* « without hearts?“ | : | 
fl One would indeed ſometimes,” cries Booth, be 


& « inclined to think ſo; In truth, they have no per- 
ba idea of thoſe common diftreſſes of mankind 
WM þ which are far removed from their own 22 Com- 
paſſion, if thoroughly examined, will, I believe, ap- 
. pear to be the fellow - feeling only of men of the ſame 
' rank and degree of life for one another, on account 
' of the evils to which they themſelves are liable. Our 
* ſenſations are, I am afraid, very cold towards thoſe 
* who are at a great diſtance from us, and whoſe cala- 
« mities can conſequently never reach us. 
© I remember,” cries Amelia, © a ſentiment of Dr. 
* Harriſon's, which he told me was in ſome Latin 
book; I am a man my/elf, and my heart is intereſted in 
' whatever can befal the reft of mankind, That is the 
* ſentiment of a good man, and whoever thinks other- 
' wiſe is a bad one.” 5 
* I have often told you, my dear Emily,“ cries 
Booth, that all men, as well the beſt as the worſt, 
act alike from the principle of ſelf-love. Where 
* benevolence therefore is the uppermoſt paſſion, ſelf- 
* love directs you to gratify it by doing good, and by 
* reheving the diſtreſſes of others; for they are then 
in reality your own, But where ambition, avarice, 
pride, or any other paſſion, governs the man, and 
keeps his benevolence down, the miſeries of all 
other men affect him no more than they would a 
* ſtock or a ſtone. And thus the man and his ſtatue 
* have often the ſame degree of feeling or compaſſion. 
* IT have often wiſhed, my dear, cries Amelia, to 
bear you converſe with Dr. Harriſon on this ſubject; 
* for I am ſure he would convince you, though I can't, 


* that there are really ſuch things as religion and 
virtue. 
This was not the firſt hint of this kind which 
Amelia had given; for ſhe ſometimes , f 
| m 
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from his diſcourſe that he was little better than a 
atheiſt, A -conſideration which did not diminiſh he 
affection for him; but gave her great uneaſineſs. 01 

all ſuch occaſions, Booth immediately turned the dif. 
courſe to ſome other ſubject; for though he had i 
other points a great opinion of his wife's capacity; yet 
as a divine or a philoſopher, he did not hold her in: 
very reſpectable light, nor did he lay any great fireſy 
on her ſentiments in ſuch matters. He now there. 
fore gave a ſpeedy turn to the converſation, and begu 
to talk of aftairs below the dignity of this hiſtory, 
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Containing a very polite ſcene. 


E will now look back to ſome perſonages, 
who, though not the principal characters in 
this hiſtory, have yet made too conſiderable a figure in 
it to be abruptly dropt. And theſe are colonel James 
and his lady. | £ | | 
This fond couple never met till dinner the day af- 
ter the maſquerade, when they happened to be alone 
together in an antichamber before the arrival of the 
reſt of the company. | _- | E 
The converſation began with the colonel's ſaying, 
* hope, madam, you got no cold laſt night at the 
* maſquerade.* To which the lady anſwered by much 
the ſame kind of . queſtion. -. hn 1 - 
They then ſat together near five minutes without 
opening their mouths to each other. At laſt Mrs. 
James ſaid, Pray, fir, who was that maſque with 
you in the dreſs of a ſhepherdeſs? How could you 
* expoſe yourſelf by walking with ſuch trollop in 
public; for certainly no woman of any figure would 
appear there in ſuch a dreſs. You: know; Mr. 
James, I never interfere - with your affairs; but 1 
* would, methinks, for my own ſake; if I was you, 
* preſerve: a little decency in the face of the world.? 
Upon my word,” ſaid James, I do not know 
whom you mean. A woman in ſuch. a dreſs might 
ſpeak to me for ought I Eno. -A na + 
5 pe 
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3 
ſpeak to me at a maſquerade. But J promiſe you, 
— to no woman acquaintance there that I knoy 
'© of——Indeed, I now recolle& there was a woman in 
© a dreſs of a wy Ce ; and ou was another ank. 
ward thing in a blue domino that ued me a fl. 
„ tle; but i Hon got rid of them. Fa i 

And I ſuppoſe you do not know the lady in the 
© blue domino neither ?” 

Not I, I aſſure you,” ſaid James. But pry, 
'© why do you aſk me thefe queſtions ? It looks ſo like 
y jealouſy.” | 
6 ET ' cries ſhe,” © I jealous! no, Mr, James, 
I ſhall never be jealous, I promiſe you, eſpecially of 
the lady in the blue domino; for to my — 
© ſhe deſpiſes you of all human race.” 3 

* I am heartily glad of it,” ſaid James; for I ne. 
© yer ſaw ſuch a tall aukward monſter in my life.” 

That is a very cruel way of telling me you kney 
me. er 

© You, madam,” ſaid james —— you was in a 
black domino.“ Fa 
It is not ſo unuſual a thing, I believe, you your. 
ſelf know, to change dreſſes. —I own I did it to dif. 
cover ſome of your tricks: I did not think you 
could have diſtinguiſhed the tall aukward monſter ſo 
well.” | 12 | 
* Upon my ſoul,” ſaid James, if it was you, [ 
did not even ſuſpect it; ſo you ought not to be of- 
* fended at what I have ſaid ignorantly.“ 
Indeed, fir,” cries ſhe, © you cannot offend me 
by any thing you can ſay to my face—no, by my 
« ſoul, I deſpiſe you too much. But I wiſh, Mr, 
James, you would not make me the ſubje& of your 
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, ©, converſation amongſt your wenches. I deſire I may 


© 'not be afraid of meeting them for fear of their in- 
* ſults; that I may not be told by a dirty trollop, 
you make me the ſubject of your wit among 


them, of which, it ſeems, I am the favour- 


© ite topic. Though you have married a tall auk- 
ward thonſter, Mr. James, I think ſhe hath a right 
to be treated, as your wife, with reſpect at leaſt— 
Indeed, I ſhall never require any more: indeed, 


Mr. 
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Mr. James, J never ſhall.—I think, a wife hath a 

title to that. | | | 

« Who told you this, madam ?? ſaid James, | 

n - Your flut,” ſaid ſhe, © your wench, your ſhep- 


herdeſs. — 

« By all that's ſacred,” cries James, I do not 

know who the ſhepherdeſs was.” | | 

« By all that's ſacred, then” ſays ſhe—* ſhe told me 

ſo- and I am convinced ſhe told me truth. But I 

do not wonder at your ry has Loh for that is equally 

conſiſtent with honour as to behave in ſuch a man- 

ner to a wife who is a gentlewoman.—T hope you 

will allow me that, fir.——Becauſe I had not quite 

ſo great a fortune, I = you do not think me be- 

neath you, or that you did me any honour In marry- 

ing me. I am come of as good a family as your- _ 

ſelf, Mr. James; and if. my brother knew how you 

treated me, he would not bear it.” a 

© Do you threaten me with your brother, madam ?* 

ad James. nds | | 

. will not be ill treated, ſir, anſwered ſhe. 

Nor I neither, madam,” cries he; and therefore. 

I deſire you will prepare to go into the country to- 

morrow morning. | | 

Indeed, fir,” ſaid ſhe, © I ſhall not.“ 

' By Heavens; madam, but you ſhall,” anſwered he; 

| will have my coach at the door to-morrow morn- 

ing by ſeven; and you ſhall either go into it or be 

carried. 

* hope, ſir, you are not in earneſt,“ ſaid ſhe. 

Indeed, madam,” anſwered he, but I am in 

earneſt, and reſolved; and into the country you go 

tomorrow.“ 47 

* But why into the country, ſaid ſne, Mr. James? 

Why will you be ſo barbarous to deny me the plea- 

ſures of the town? 8 | 

* Becauſe” you interfere with my pleaſures,” cried 

james ;.* which I have told you long ago I would 

not ſubmit to. It is enough for fond couples to have _ 

theſe ſcenes together, I thought we had been upon - 

2 better footing, and had cared too little fog each 

other to become mutual plagues. I thought you had 
Þ deen 
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c — with the full liberty of doing what yy 
« pleaſe.” 9 * : i 
1 8o Jam; I defy you to ſay I have ever given 30 
any uncaſineſs.” . | 
How,“ cries he, © have you not juſt now upbraidg4 
ame with what you heard at the maſquerade ?” 
Ion, ' ſaid ſhe, to be inſulted by ſuch a creatur 
to my face ſtung me to the ſoul. I muſt have had 0 
_ © ſpirit to bear the inſults of ſuch an animal. Nay, 
6 the ſpoke of you with equal contempt. Whoever ſys 
© is, I promiſe you, Mr. Booth is her favourite. Bu, 
indeed, ſhe is unworthy any one's regard: for ſie 
© behaved like an arrant dragoon.* - + 
c Hang, her, cries the colonel, © I know nothing 
© of her, 0 | 
Well, but, Mr. James—I am ſure you will nt 
© ſend me into the country. Indeed, I will not pq 
into the country.“ | 
If you was a reaſonable woman,” cries James 
© perhaps I ſhould not defire it.— And on one con. 
© ſideration'— | | 
Come, name your conſideration,” ſaid ſhe. 
© Let me firſt experience your diſcernment,” ſaid he 
: Come, Molly, let me try your judgment, 
Can you gueſs at any woman of your acquaintance 
that I like? 
Sure, ſaid ſhe, it cannot be Mrs. Booth!“ 
„ And why not Mrs. Booth, anſwered he ? „Is he 
© not the fineſt woman in the world?” | 
© Very far from it,” replied ſhe, in my opinion.” 
Pray what faults,” ſaid he, © can you ind in her? 
In the firſt place,” cries Mrs. James, her eyes 
© are too large; and ſhe hath a look with them that! 


don't know how to deſcribe; but I know I don't 


like it. Then her eye-brows are too large; theee- 
* fore, indeed, ſhe doth all in her power to remedy 
© this with her pincers : for if it was not for thoſe, her 
« eyebrows would be prepoſterous. Then her noſe, 


© as well proportioned as it is; has a viſible ſcar on one 
* fide,—Her neck likewiſe is too protuberant for 
_ © the genteel ſize, eſpecially as ſhe laces herſelf : for 
no woman in my opinion can be genteel who is not 

. ; «© entirely 
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« entirely flat before. And laſtly, ſhe is both tos 
« ſhort and too tall. Well, you may laugh, Mr. 
James, I know what I mean, though I cannot well 
« expreſs it. mean that ſhe is too tall for a 
pretty woman, and too ſhort for a fine woman. 
a There is ſuch a thing as a kind of inſipid medium 
« a kind of ſomething that is neither one thing or ano- 
ther. I know not how to expreſs it more clearly; 
but when I ſay ſuch. a one is a prey woman, a pret- 
« ty thing, a, pretty creature, you know very well I 
mean a little woman ;-and when I ſay ſuch a one is a 
very fine woman, a very fine perſon of a woman, to 
« be ſure I muſt mean a tall woman. Now a woman 
that is between both, is certainly neither che one 
© nor the other. len A 
Well, I own,” ſaid he, © you have explained your- 
« ſelf with great dexterity z- but with all theſe imper-- 
« fetions, I cannot help hiking her“ 1 
* That you need not tell me, Mr. James,“ anſwer- 
ed the lady; © for that I knew before you defired me 
© to invite her to your houſe. And nevertheleſs, did 
not I, like an. obedient wife, comply with your de- 
« fires? did I make any objection to the party you 
* propoſed ſor the maſquerade, though I knew very 
« well your motive? what can the beſt of wives do 
more? to procure you ſucceſs is not in my power; 
* and if I may give you my opinion, I believe you 
* never will ſacceed with her.? 1 „„ 
* Is her virtue ſo very impregnable, ſaid he, with 
* a ſneer, BYE a IT I or Age Il rings 
Her virtue,” anſwered Mrs, James, hath the beſt 
* guard. in the world, which is a moſt violent love for 
her huſband.” 8 | * £7 
All pretence and affectation, cries the colonel: 
It is impoſſible he ſhould have ſo little taſte, or, in- 
* deed, ſo little delicacy, as to like ſuch a fellow). 
* Nay, I do not much like him myſelf,” ſaid ſhe: 
* — He is not indeed at all ſuch a ſort of man as 1 
* ſhould like; but I thought he had been generally 
allowed to be handſome.” wy: 8 


. He handſome! * cries James. What with a noſs 
like the roboſcis of an elephant, with the ſhould?:s 
Val, Al © I 7 of 
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© of a porter, and the legs of a chairman? The ſel. 
. © low has not in the leaſt the look of a gentleman; 
and one woulld rather think he had followed the 

* plough than the camp all his life.” | 

© Nay, now I proteRt,” ſaid ſhe, © I think you do hin 
* injuſtice, He is genteel enough, in my opinion, 
* It is true, indeed, he is not quite of the moſt dei. 
* cate make; but whatever he is, I am convinced ſhe 
thinks him the fineſt man in the world.“ 

I cannot believe it,“ anſwered he peeviſhly _. 
But will you invite her to dinner here to-morrow ?! 

With all my heart, and as often as you pleaſe, 
anſwered ſhe But I have ſome favours to ak 
of you. Firſt, I muſt hear no more of going out 
* of town till I pleaſe.” | 
© Very well,” cried he. | 

In the next place,” ſaid ſhe, © I muſt have two hun. 
* dred guineas within theſe two or three days. 
Well—I agree to that too, anſwered he. And 
* when I do go out of town, too, I go to Tunbridge— 
I inſiſt upon that; and from Tunbridge I go 10 Bank 
* —— poſitively to Bath, And I promiſe you faith- 
« fully I will do all in my power to carry Mrs. Booth 
© with me.” | | | 

On that condition, anſwered he, I promiſe you 
you ſhall go wherever you pleaſe. And to ſhew 
* you, I will even prevent your wiſhes by my genero- 
« ſity, as ſoon as I receive the five thouſand pounds, 
* which I am going to take up or one of my eſtates, 
. © you ſhall have two hundred more.“ 

She thanked him with a low curteſie; and he was 
in ſuch good humour, that he offered to kiſs her. To 
this kiſs ſhe coldly turned her cheek—and then flirting 
hier fan, ſaid - © Mr. James, there is one thing 
I forgot to mention to you—I think you intended to 
get a commiſſion in ſome regiment abroad for this 
young man.—— Now if you would take my advice, 
>. i know this will not oblige his wife; and beſides, [ 

am poſitive ſhe reſolves to go with him. — But! 
© you can provide for him in ſome regiment at home, 


© I know ſhe will dearly love you for it; and when he 
© is ordered to quarters, ſhe will be left behind—and 


* Yorkſhire 
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« Yorkſhire or Scotland, I think, is as good a diſtance 
« as either of the Indies.“ #14#.745 

Well, I will do what I can,” anſwered James; but 
] cannot aſk any thing yet; for I got two places of a 
hundred a year each for two of my footmen, within 
« this fortnight,” | | 

At this inſtant a violent knock at the door fignified 
the arrival of their company; upon which, both huſ- 
band and wife put on their beſt looks to receive their 


veſts; and, from their behaviour to each other dur- 
ing the reſt of the day, a ſtranger might haye con- 
cluded he had been in company. with the fondeſt cou- 
ple in the univerſe, u ait Nen 


GA it 
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Matters political. * 


EFORE we return to Booth, we will relate a 
ſcene in which Doctor Harriſon was concerned. 
This good man, whilſt in the country, happened to 
be in the neighbourhood of a nobleman of his ac- 
ö and whom he knew to have very conſi- 
able intereſt with the miniſters at that time. 
The doctor, who was very well known to this no- 
bleman, took this opportunity of paying him a viſit 
in order to recommend poor Booth to his favour, . Nor 
did he much doubt of his ſucceſs, the favour he was to 
ak being a very ſmall one, and to which he thought 
the ſervice of Booth gave him ſo juſt a title. | 
The doctor's name ſoon gained him an admiſſion to 
the preſence of this great man, who, indeed, received 


bim with much courteſy and politeneſs ; not ſo much 


perhaps from any particular regard to the ſacred func- 
tion, nor from any reſpect to the doctor's perſonal me- 
nit, as from ſome o-. which the reader will 
gan gueſs anon. After many ceremonials, and 
ome previous diſcourſe on different ſubjects, the doc- 
tor opened his buſineſs, and told the great man, that 
he was come to. him to ſolicit a favour for a young 
gentleman who had been an officer in the army, 2 
was now on half- pay. All the favour I aſk, my 

| 2 © lord, 
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lord,” ſaid he, © is, that this gentleman may be again 
admitted ad endem. I am convinced, your lordſhip 
will do me the juſtice to think I would not aſk for ; 
worthleſs perſon ; but, indeed, the young man [ 
mean has very extraordinary merit. He was x: 


the ſiege of Gibraltar, in which he behaved with 


diſtinguiſhed bravery ; and was dangerouſly woung. 
ed at two ſeveral times in the ſervice of his country, 
I will add, that be is at preſent in great neceſſity, 


and hath a wife and ſeveral children, for whom he 


hath no other means of providing; and if it will re. 
commend him further to your lordſhip's favour, his 
wife, I believe, is one of the beſt and worthieſt of all 
her ſex.* | | | 
As to that, my dear doctor,“ cries the nobleman, 
J ſhall, make no doubt. Indeed, any. ſervice I ſhall 
do the gentleman will be upon your account. As to 
neceſſity, it is the plea of ſo many, that it is impoſ. 
{ible to ſerve them all. And with regard to the 
perſonal merit of theſe inferior officers, 1 believe, ! 


need not tell you that it is very little regarded. But 


if you. recommend him, let the perſon be what he 
will, I am convinced it will be done : for I know it 
is in your power at preſent to aſk for a greater matter 


than this. 
I depend entirely upon your lordſhip,” anſwered 


the doctor. 


4 
4 


© Indeed, my worthy friend,” replied the lord, I 
will not take a merit to myſelf, which will ſo little 
belong to me. You are to depend on yourſelf. It 
falls out very luckily too at this time when you have 
it in your power ſo greatly to oblige us.“ 

„What, my lord, is in my power?? cries the 


doctor. 


Vvod certainly know, anſwered his lordſhip, © how 
hard Colonel Trompington is run at your town, in 
the election of a mayor; they tell me, it will be a 
very near thing, -unleſs you joih us. But we know 
it is in your power to do the buſineſs, and turn the 
ſcale. I heard your name mentioned the other day 


© on that account; and I know you may have any 


_ © thing in reaſon, if you will give us your intereſt. 


Sure, 


> 
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« Sure, my. lord,” cries the doctor, you are not in 
© earneſt in aſki g my intereſt for the colonel. 
Indeed I * anſwered the peer. Why ſhoald 
you doubt it ?? | *** 2 b 
For many reaſons,” anſwered the doctor. Firſt, 
„ am an old friend and acquaintance of Mr, Fair- 
« field, as your lordſhip, I believe, very well knows. 
The little intereſt, therefore, that I have, you may 
be aſſured, will go in his favour. Indeed, I do not 
concern myſelf deeply in theſe affairs: for I do not, 
« think it becomes my cloth ſo to do. But as far as 
think it decent to intereſt myſelf, it will certainly 
« be on the fide of Mr. Fairfield. Indeed, I ſhould do 
' ſo, if I was acquainted with both the gentlemen, 


only by reputation: the one being a neighbouring 


« gentleman, of a very large eſtate, a very ſober and 
* ſenſible man, of known probity and attachment to 
* the true intereſt of his country. The other is a mere 
* ſtranger, a ww a ſoldier of fortune, and, as far as 
] can diſcern from the little converſation I have, had 
with him, of a very ſhallow capacity, and no edu- 
cation.“ INE | l 
No education ! my dear friend,” cries the noble- 
man. Why he hath been educated in half the courts 
© of Europe.“ n N 
Perhaps ſo, my lord,” anſwered the doctor; © but 
I ſhall always be ſo great a pedant as to call a man, 
of no learning, a man of no education, —— And 
from my own knowledge, I can aver, that-I am 
* perſuaded there 1s ſcarce a foot ſoldier in the arm 
who is more illiterate. than the colonel.* | _.. 
Why as to Latin and Greek, you know,” replied 
the lord, they are not much required in the army.” 
Ly _ be ſo,” ſaid the doctor. Then let ſuch 
* perſons keep to their own profeſſion. It is a very low 
* civil capacity indeed for which an illiterate man can 
de qualified. And, to ſpeak a plain truth, if your 
* lordſhip is a friend to the colonel, you would do 
* well to adviſe him to decline an attempt, in which 
* 1 am certain he hath no probability of ſucceſs. 
Well, fir,” id the lord, © if you are reſolved againſt 
* us, I muſt deal as freely with you, and tell you 
| I 3 ___ © plainly 
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0 plainly I cannot ſerve. you in your. affair, Nay, it 


* will be the beſt thing I can do, to hold my tongue: 
for if I ſhould mention his name with your recon. 
© mendation, after what you have ſaid, he would per. 
* haps never get provided for as long as he lives.“ 

* Is his own merit then, my Lord, no recommen- 
* dation ?? cries the doctor. | ; 

* My dear, dear fir,” cries the other what is the 
merit of a ſubaltern officer?* 


* Surely, my lord,” cries the doctor, © it is the merit | 
* which ſhould recommend him to the poſt of a ſub. 


altern officer. And it is a merit which will hereafter 
* qualify him to ſerve his country in a higher capa. 


city. And I do aſſure you of this young man, that 


© he hath not only a good heart, but a good head too. 


And I have bgen told by thoſe who are judges, that 


he is for his age an excellent officer. 

Very probably!“ cries my lord And there are 
< abundance with the ſame merit, and the ſame quali- 

s fications, who want a morſel of bread for themſelves 

and their families. 1 


It is an infamous ſcandal on the nation,” cries te 
doctor; © and I am heartily ſorry it can be ſaid even 


* with a colour of truth. | wg 
How can it be otherwiſe ?* ſays the peer. Do you 
think it is poſſible to provide for all men of merit?” 
Ves, ſurely do I, ſaid the doctor. And very 
© eafily too. ; 
How, pray ?*—-cries the lord - Upon my word 
I ſhall be glad to know.? Aa 
Only by not providing for thoſe who have none. 
— The men of merit in any capacity are not, I 
am afraid, ſo extremely numerous, that we need 
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worthleſs fellows to eat their bread.” 
This is all mere Utopia,” cries his lordſhip. © The 
© chimerical ſyſtem of Plato's commonwealth, with 
which we amuſed ourſelves at the univerſity ; poli- 
« tics which are inconſiſtent with the ſtate of human 
affairs. | 


% 


- - © Sure, my lord,“ cries the doctor, we have read of 
© © ſtates where ſuch doctrines have been put in 3 
= | « What 


ſtarve any of them, unleſs we wickedly ſutter a ſett of 
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What is your lordſhip's opinion of Rome in the ear- 
« lier ages of the commonwealth, of Sparta, and even 
« of Athens itſelf in ſome periods of its hiſtory ?? 
Iadeed, doctor, cries the lord, all theſe notions 
« are obſolete and long fince exploded. To apply max- 
ims of government drawn from the Greek and Ro- 
man hiſtories, to this nation, is abſurd and impoſſi- 
ble. But if you will have Roman examples, fetch 
them from thoſe times of the republic that were moſt 
like our own. Do you not know, doctor, that this 
is as corrupt a nation as ever exiſted under the ſun ? 
And would you think of governing ſuch a people by 
+ the ſtrict principles of honour and morahkty ?? 
If it be ſo corrupt, ſaid the doctor, I think it is 
high time to amend it. Or elſe it is eaſy to foreſee 
© that Roman and Britiſh liberty will have the ſame 
fate; for corruption in the body politic as naturally 
© tends to diffolution as in the natural body.” IE 
I thank you for your fimile,?, cries my lord: * for 
in the natural body, I believe, you will allow there 
is the ſeaſon of youth, the ſeaſon of manhood, and 
the ſeaſon of old age; and that, When the laſt of 
* theſe arrives, it will be an impoſtible attempt by all 
the means of art to reſtore the body again to its youth, 
or to the vigour of its middle age. The ſame peri- 
* ods happen to every great kingdom. In its youth, it 
* riſes by arts and arms to power and proſperity. 
This it enjoys and flouriſhes for a while; and then 
it may be ſaid to be in the vigour of its age, en- 
* riched at home with all the emoluments and bleſſinga 
© of peace, and formidable abroad with all the terrors 
* of war. At length, this very proſperity introduces 
* corruption ; and then comes on its old age. Virtue 
* and learning, art and induſtry; decay by degrees. 
* The people ak into ſloth and luxury, and proſtitu- 
* tion, It is enervated at home, becomes contempti- 
ble abroad; and ſuch indeed is its miſery arid wretch- 
* edneſ(s, that it reſembles a man in the laſt decrepit 
* ſtage of life, who looks with unconcern at his ap- 
* proaching di ſſolution. | 
This is a melancholy picture indeed, cries the 
doctor; * and ifethe my part of it can be applied to 
4 our 
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our caſe, I ſee nothing but religion, which would 
* have prevented this decrepit ſtate of the conſtitu. 
tion, ſhould prevent a man of ſpirit from hangin 
*. himſelf out of the way of ſo wretched a contem. 
«© plation,? 

- © Why ſo?” ſaid the 22 * Why, hang myſelf 
doctor? would it not be wiſer, think you, to make 
the beſt of your time, and the moſt you can in ſuch x 
© nation ?? e. | 

And is religion then to be really laid out of the 
© queſtion ?? cries the doctor. | 
If I am to ſpeak- my own opinion, ſir, anſwered 
the peer, © you know I ſhall anſwer in the negative.— 
© But you are too well acquainted with the world to 
© be told, that the — of politicians is not formed 
upon the principles of religion.“ 

I am very ſorry for it,“ cries the doctor; but! 
will talk to them then of honour and honeſty: this 
is a language which I hope they will at leaſt pretend 
to underſtand, Now to deny a man the preferment 
© which he merits, and to give it to another man who 
doth not merit it, is a manifeſt a& of injuſtice ; and 
is conſequently inconſiſtent with both honour and ho- 
neſty. Nor is it only an act of injuſtice to the man 
himſelf, but to the public, for whoſe good prinei- 
waxy public offices are, or ought to be, inſtituted, 
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ed, but by employing all perſons according to their 
capacities. Wherever true merit is liable to be ſu- 
perſeded by favour and partiality, and men are in- 
r © truſted with offices, without any regard to capacity 
© or integrity, the gffairs of that ſtate will always bein 
< -a deplorable fituation. Such, as Livy tells us, was 
the ſtate of Capua, a little before its final deſtruc- 
tion; and the conſequence your lordſhip well knows. 
< But, my lord, there is another miſchief which at- 
. ©: tends this kind of injuſtice ; and that is, it hath a 
* manifeſt tendency to Ueſtroy all virtue and all abi- 
_ © lity among the people, by taking away all that en- 
* couragement and incentive, which ſhould promote 
© emulation, and raiſe men to aim at excelling in any 
© art, ſcience, or profeſſion. Nor ean any thing, wy 
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ow this good can never be completed, nor obtain. | 
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«lord; contribute more to render a nation contemptible 
„among its neighbours; for what opinion can other 
« countries have of the councils, or what terror can 
they conceive of the arms, of ſuch a people? and it 
« was chiefly owing to the avoiding of this error, that 
Oliver Cromwelf carried the reputation of 25 
« higher than it ever was at any other time. | 
add only one argument more, and that is founded on 
the moſt narrow and ſelfiſh ſyſtem of politics; and 


© this is, that ſuch a conduct is ſure to create univerſal 


« diſcontent and 2-9 | at home: for nothing can 
bring men to reſt ſatisfied, when they ſee others pre- 
* ferred to them, but an opinion that they deſerve 
© that elevation; for, as one of the greateſt men this 
© country ever produced obferves, P 


One worthleſs man that gains what he pretends, © 
* Diſguſts a thouſand unpretending friends.” 2 


With what heart-burnings then muſt any nation ſee 
© themſelves obliged to contribute to the ſapport of 
* a ſet of men, of whoſe incapacity to ſerve them they 
are well appriſed, and who do their country a double 
* diſkindnefs; by being themſelves employed in potts 
to which they are unequal, and by keeping others 
& m 1 thoſe employments, for which they are qua- 
„eden n . 
And do you really think, doctor, cries the no- 
bleman, © that any miniſter could ſupport himſelf in 
this country upon ſuch principles as you recom- 
© mend? Do you think he would be able to baffle an 
* oppoſition, unleſs he ſhould oblige his friends by 
* conferring places often, contrary to his own inclina- 
* tions, and his own opinion!“ 


Ves, really do I,* cries the doctor. Indeed, if 


* 2 miniſter is reſolved to make his conſeſſion in 
© the N. by leaving undone all thoſe things which he 
* ought to have done, and by doing all thoſe things vi, 
* be 18 not to have done; ſuch a miniſter, I grant, 
will be obliged to baffle „ as you opt rot 
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ſed to term it, by theſe arts; for, as Shakeſpeare 


ſomewhere ſays, | 
5* Things ill begun ſtrengthen themſelves by ill.“ 


* But if, on the contrary, he will pleaſe to conſider 


© the true intereſt of his country, and that only in 
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great and national points ; if he will engage his 
country in neithef alliances or quarrels, but where it 
is really intereſted ; if he will raiſe no money but 
what is wanted; nor employ any civil or milit 

officers but what are uſeful ; and place in theſe em- 
ployments men of the higheſt integrity, and of the 
greateſt abilities; if he will employ ſome few of his 


hours to advance: our trade, and ſome few more to 


regulate our domeſtic government ; if he would do 
this, my lord, I will anſwer for it, he ſhall either 
have no oppoſition to baffle, or he ſhall baffle it by 
a fair appeal to his conduct. Such a miniſter may, 
in the language of the law, put himſelf on his coun- 
try when he pleaſes, and he ſhall come off with 
nour and pang | 

And do you really believe, door,” cries the peer, 
there ever was ſuch a miniſter, or ever will be?“ 
Why not, my lord?* anſwered the doctor. It 


©, requires no very extraordinary parts, nor any extra- 


ordinary degree of virtue. He need practiſe no great 
inſtances of ſelf-denial. He ſhall have power, and 
honour, and riches, and, perhaps, all in a much 
greater degree thah he can ever acquire by purſuin 
a contrary ſyſtem. He ſhall have more of each, an 
much more of ſafety.“ | | 
Pray, doctor, ſaid my lord, let me aſk you one 
fimple queſtion. Do you really believe any man 
upon earth was ever a rogue out of choice? 
© Really, my lord, ſays the doctor, I am aſhamed 
to anſwer in the affirmative; and yet, I am afraid, 
<6. canoe 4 would almoſt juſtify me, if I ſhould. 
e opinion of the world may. ſometimes 
nallead men to think thoſe meaſures neceſſary, which 
in reality are not ſo, Or the truth may be, that 2 


man of good inclinations finds hib office filled with 
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« ſuch corruption by the' iniquity of his predeceſſors, 
that he may deſpair of being capable of purging it; 
and ſo fits down contented, as Augeas did with the 
« filth of his ſtables, not becauſe he thought them the 
* better, or that ſuch filth was really neceſſary to a 
« fable; but that he deſpaired of ſufficient force to 
« cleanſe them. - | 
I will aſk you one queſtion more, and I have done,” 
ſaid the nobleman. *©* Do you imagine that, if any 
© miniſter was really as as you would have him, 
© the people in general would believe that he was 
"ſo? . 
* Truly, lord, ſaid the doctor, I think the 
may be juſtified in not believing too haſtily. But 1 
© beg leave to anſwer your lordſhip's queſtion by ano- 
« ther. Doth your lordſhip believe that the. people of 
Greenland, when they ſee the light of the ſun, and 
' feel his warmth, after ſo long a ſeaſon of cold and 
« darkneſs, will really be perſuaded that he ſhines 
* upon them?“ | | 
My lord ſmiled at the conceit ; and then the doctor 
took an opportunity to renew his ſuit, to which his 
lordſhip anſwered. he would 2 nothing, and 
could give him no hopes of ſucceſs: But you may 
© be aſſured,” ſaid he with a leering countenance, * I 
* ſhall do him all the ſervice in my power.“ A lan- 
guage which the doctor well underſtood, and ſoon af- 
ter took a civil, but not a very ceremoaious leave. 


CHAP. III. 


E will now return to Mr. Booth. and his wife. 

The former had ſpent his time very uneaſily, 
ever ſince he had diſcovered what fort of man he was 
indebted to; but leſt he ſhould fosget it, Mr. Trent 
ihought now proper to remind him, in the following- 
letter, which he read the next morning after he had 
put off the appointment. 0 
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«SIR, 
A forry the neceſſity of my affairs obliges me 
C to mention that ſmall ſum which I had the ho. 


© nour to lend you the other night at play; and which 
* I ſhall be much obliged to you, if you will let me 
* haye ſome time either to-day, or to-morrow, 


IJ am, Sir, 
* Your moſt obedient, | 
* moſt humble ſervant, 
| © George Trent. 


This letter a little ſarpriſed Booth, after the gen- 
teel, and, indeed, as it appeared, generous beha- 
viour of Trent. But leſtit ſhould have the ſame effect 
upon the reader, we will now proceed to account for 
this, as well as for ſome other phænomena that have 
appeared in this hiſtory, and which, perhaps, we ſhall 
be forgiven, for. not having opened more largely 
before. . 

Mr. Trent then was a gentleman, poſſibly, of a good 
family; for it was not certain whence he ſprung on 
the father's ſide. His mother, who was the only pa- 
rent he ever knew or heard of, was a ſingle gentlewo- 
man, and for ſome time carried on the trade of a mil. 
liner in Covent-Garden. She ſent her ſon, at the age 
of eight years old, to a charity- ſchool, where he re- 
mained till he was of the age of fourteen, without 
making any great proficiency in learning. Indeed, it 
is not very probable he ſhould ; for the paſter, who, 
in preference to a very learned and proper man, was 
choſen by a party into this fchool, the falary of which 
was upwards of a hundred pounds a year, had him- 
felf never travelled through the Latin Grammar, and 
was in truth a moſt conſummate blockhead. 

At the age of fifteen, Mr. Trent was put clerk to 
an attorney, where he remained a very ſhort eime 
before he took leave of his maſter; rather, indeed, 
_ departed without taking leave; and having” broke 
open his mother's eſcritore, and carried off with mw 
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Il the valuable effects he there found, to the amount 


of about fifty pound, he marched off to ſea, and went 
on board a merchantman, whence he was afterwards 
refſed into a man of war, | 

In this ſervice he continued above three years ; 
during which time, he behaved ſo ill in his moral 
character, that he twice underwent a very ſevere diſ- 
cipline for thefts in which he was detected; but at 
the ſame time, he behaved. ſo well as a failor in an 
engagement with ſome pirates, that he wiped off all 
former ſcores, and greatly recommended himſelf to 
his captain. | | | 

At his return home, being then about twenty 
years of age, he found that the attorney had in his ab- 
ſence married his mother, had buried her, and ſe- 
cured all her effects, to the amount, as he was inform- 


ed, of about fifteen hundred pound. Trent applied 


to his ſtep-father, but to no purpoſe ; the attorney ut- 
terly diſowned him, nor would he ſuffer him to come 
a ſecond time within his doors. 

It happened that the attorney had, by a former 
wife, an only daughter, a great favourite, who was 


about the ſame age with Trent himſelf; and had, dur- 


ing his reſidence at her father's houſe, taken a very 
great liking to this young fellow, who was extremely 
handſome, and perfectly well made. This her liking 
was not, during his abſence, ſo far extinguiſhed, but 
that it immediately revived. on his return. Of this, 
ſhe took care to give Mr. Trent proper intimation; 
for ſhe was not one of thoſe backward and delicate la- 
dies, who can die rather than make the firſt overture. 
Trent was overjoyed at this, and with reaſon ; for ſhe 
was a very lovely girl in her perſon, the only child of 
a rich father; and the proſpect of ſo complete a re- 
venge on the attorney charmed him above all the reſt. 
To be as ſhort in the matter as the parties, a marriage 
was ſoon conſummated between them. 

The attorney at firſt raged and was implacable; but 


— 


at laſt, fondneſs for his daughter ſo far overcame re- 


ſentment, that he advanced a ſum of money to buy his 
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ſon-in-law (for now he acknowledged himſelf as ſuch) 
an enſign's commiſſion in a marching regiment then oy. 
dered to Gibraltar; at which place, the attorney 
heartily hoped that Trent might be knocked on the 
| head: for in that caſe he thought he might marry his 
daughter more agreeably to his own ambition, and tg 
her advantage. 
The regiment into which Trent purchaſed, was the 
fame with that in which Booth likewiſe ſerved ; the 


one being an enſign, and the other a lieutenant, in the. 


two additional companies. . 

Trent had no blemiſh in his military capacity, 
Though he had had but an indifferent education, he 
was naturally ſenſible and gentee]; and nature, as we 
have ſaid, had given him a very agreeable perfon, 
He was likewiſe a very bold fellow, and as he really 


behaved himſelf every way well enough while he was 


at Gibraltar, there was ſome degree of intimacy be- 


— 
9 


tween him and Booth. 


When the ſiege was over, and the additional com- 


panies were again reduced, Trent returned to his 
wife, who received him with great joy and affection; 
Soon after this an accident happened, which proved 
the utter ruin of his father-in-law, and ended in break. 
ing his heart. This was nothing but making a miſtake, 
pretty common at this day, of writing another man's 
name to a deed inftead of his own. In truth, this 
matter was no leſs than what the law calls forgery, 
and was juſt then made capital by an act of parliament, 
From this offence, indeed, the attorney was acquitted 


by not admitting the proof of the party who was to 


avoid his own deed, by his evidence; and therefore 
no witneſs, according to thoſe excellent rules, called 
the law of evidence; a law very excellently calculated 
for the preſervation of the lives of his majeſty's roguiſh 
ſubjects, and moſt notably uſed for that purpoſe. 
But though by common law the attorney was bo- 
nourably acquitted ; yet, as Common ſenſe manifeſted 
to every one that he was guilty, he unhappily loſt his 
reputation, and of conſequence his bufinefs ; the cha- 
grin of which latter foon put an ead to his life. 


Seren 5.7 ---S 
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This proſecution had been attended with a very 

eat expence; for, beſides the ordinary coſts of 
zyoiding the gallows by the help of the law, there was 
x very high article of no leſs than a thouſand pounds 

id down to remove out of the way a witneſs, againſt 
whom there was no legal exception. The poor gen- 
deman had beſides ſuffered ſome loſſes in buſineſs ; ſo 
that, to the ſurpriſe of all his acquaintance, when his 
debts were paid, there remained no more than a ſmall 
eftate of fourſcore pounds a year, which he ſettled - 
upon his daughter, far out of the reach of her huſ- 
band, and about two hundred yes in money. 

The old gentleman had not long been in his grave, 
before Trent ſet himſelf to conſider ſeriouſly of the 
fate of his affairs. He had lately A to look on 
his wife with a much leſs degree of liking and defire 
than formerly ; for he was one of thoſe who think too 
much of one thing is good for nothing. Indeed, he 
had indulged theſe ſpeculations ſo far, that, I believe, 
his wife, though one of the prettieſt women in town, 
was the laſt ſubject that he would have choſe for any 
amorous dalliance. $43 

Many other perſons however, greatly differed from 
him in this opinion, Amongſt the reſt, was the illuſ- 
trious peer of amorous memory. This noble peer 
having therefore got a view of Mrs. Trent one day in 
the ſtreet, did, by means of an emiſlary then with 
him, make himſelf acquainted with her lodging, ta 
which he immediately laid ſiege in form, ſetting him- 
ſelf down in a lodging directly oppoſite to her, from 


, whence the battery of ogles began to play the very 


next morning. 

This fiege had not continued long before the gover- 
hor of the garriſon. became ſufficiently appriſed of all 
the works which were cody on; and baving well 
reconnoutred the enemy, and diſcovered who he was, 


notwithſtanding a falſe name and ſome diſguiſe of bis 
we, ds * ed 2 Ons * _ own 
In fac, to drop » he to 
conſider whether his wife was not really a more valu- 
able .pofleflion than he had lately thought her. In 
Mart, as he had been diſappointed in her fortune, he 
| new 


no conceived ſome hopes of turning her beauty ite Wis x 


into a fortune. in tl 

Without communicating theſe views to her, he ſoc 
ſcraped an acquaintance with his oppoſite neighbour 
by the name which he there uſurped, and counter. 
feited an entire ignorance of his real name and title, 
On this occaſion, Trent had his 3 likewife, for ge 
he affected the utmoſt ſimplicity; of which affectation, M nor 
as he was a very artful fellow, he was extremely et! 
capable. nte 
The peer fell plump into this ſnare ; and when, hy 1 
the ſimplicity, as he imagined, of the huſband, he Nit 
became acquainted with the wife, he was ſo extrayz. Wye! 
gantly charmed with her perſon, that he reſolved, ao 


whatever was. the coſt or the conſequence, he would WF le 
poſſeſs her. x | K 
His lordſhip, however, preſerved ſome caution in d 


his management of this affair; more, perhaps, than de 
was neceſſary. As for the huſband, none was requi- W hin 
fite; for he knew all he could; and with regard to WW ple: 
the wife herſelf, as ſhe had, for ſome time, perceived [ 
the decreaſe of her huſband's affection (for few women Wl! 
are, I believe, to be impoſed upon in that matter,) ſhe con 
was not difpleaſed to find the return of all that con- len 
plaiſance and endearment, of thoſe looks and lau- Wh ma 
guiſhments, from another agreeable perſon, which ſhe ue 
had formerly received from Trent, and which ſhe now 0 
Sound ſhe ſhould receive from him no longer to 
My lord, therefore, having been indulged with a» Wi op) 
much opportunity. as he could wiſh from Trent, and { 
having received rather more encouragement than he er 
could well have hoped from the lady, began to pre- to 
pare all matters for a ſtorm ; when luckily Mr. Trent 
declaring he muſt go out of town for two days, he Wh en: 
fixed on the firſt day of his departure as the time of Wi eq 
carrying his deſign into execution. - 
And now, after ſome debate with himſelf in what wh 
manner he ſhould approach his love, he at laſt deter- qu 
mined to do it in his own perſon ; for he conceived, un 
and perhaps very rightly, that the lady, like Semele, le 
was not void of ambition, and would have preferred Wa 


Jupiter in, all his glory to the ſame deity in the aten 
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tan humble ſhepherd. He dreſſed himſelf therefore 
u the richeſt embroidery of which he was, maſter, and 
. ppeared before his miſtreſs arrayed in all the bright- 
rei of peerage. A ſight whoſe charms ſhe had not 
t. be power to reſiſt, and the conſequences are only 
2 be imagined. | In ſhort, the ſame ſcene which Jupiter 
r aed with his above-mentioned miſtreſs of old, was 
„ Wnore than beginning, when Trent burſt from the clo- 
y Wet into which he had conveyed himſelf, and unkindly 
interrupted the action. J | 
U His ſordſhip preſently run to his ſword; but Trent, 
e Whvith great calmneſs, anſwered, that as it was very 
- Well known he durſt fight, he ſhould not draw his 
„bord on this occaſion: © For ſure,” ſays he, my 
d lord, it would be the 2 imprudence in me to 
kill a man who is now become ſo conſiderably my 
5 WT debtor.” | At which words, he fetched a perſon from 
de cloſet, who had been confined with him, telling 
iu be had done his buſineſs, and might now, if he 
5 pleaſed, retire. | | 5A 1 
J It would be tedious here to amuſe the reader with 
achat paſſed on the preſent occaſion ; the rage and 
* confufion of the wife, or the perplexity in which my 
lord was involved. We will omit therefore all ſuch 
- Wh watters, and ed directly to buſineſs, as Trent 
aud his lordſhip! did ſoon after. And in the conclu- 
bon, my lord ſtipulated to pay a good round ſum, and 
to provide Mr. Trent with a good place on the firſt 
opportunitx . b de : 

On the fide of Mr. Trent, were ſtipulated abſolute 
remifſion of all paſt, and full indulgence for the time 
to come, | *. 

Trent now immediately took a houſe at the polite 
end of the town, furniſhed it elegantly, and ſet up his 
equipage, rigged out both himſelf and his wife with 
very handſome cloaths, frequented all public places 
vhere he could get admiſſion, puſhed himſelf into ac- 
quaintance; and his wife ſoon afterwards began to keep 
an aſſembly, or, in the faſhionable phraſe, to be at 
home once a week; when, by my lord's aſſiſtance, ſhe 
vas preſently viſited by moſt men of the firſt rank, 1 

| | 1 5 by 
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by all ſuch women of faſhion as are not very nice in 
their company. N 
My lord's amour with this lady laſted not long; for, 
as we have before obſerved, he was the moſt inconſtant 
of all human race. Mrs, Trent's paſſion was not 
however of that kind which leads to any very deep ie. 
ſentment of ſuch fickleneſs, Her paſlion, indeed, vu 
rincipally founded upon intereſt ; ſo that foundation 
erved to ſupport another ſuperſtrufture ; and ſhe was 
eaſily prevailed upon, as well as her hufband, to be 
uſeful to my lord in a capacity, which, though very 
often exerted in the polite world, hath not, as yet, tg 
my great ſurpriſe, acquired any 2 name, or, in- 
deed, any which is not too coarſe to be admitted in 
this hiſtory. | | = 
After this preface, which we thought neceſſary to 
account for a character of which ſome of my country 
and collegiate readers might poſſibly doubt the exif. 
ence, I ſhall proceed to what more immediately re- 
gards Mrs. Booth. The reader may be pleaſed to te- 
member that Mr. Trent was preſent at the aſſemblyto 
which Booth and his wife were carried by Mrs. James, 
and where Amelia was met by the noble — — 
His lordſhip, ſecing there that Booth and Trent were 
old acquaintance, failed not, to uſe the language of 
timen, to put Trent on the ſcent of Amelia, 
or this purpoſe, that gentleman viſited Booth the 
very next day, and had purſued him cloſe ever fince. 
By his means, therefore, my lord learned that Amelia 
was to beat the maſquerade, to which place ſhe was 
dogged by Trent in a ſailor's jacket, who meeting my 
lord according to agreement, at the entrance of the 
opera-houſe, like the four-legged gentlemen of the 
ſame vocation, made a dead point, as it is called, at 
the game, oo $7 7. 
My lord was fo ſatisfied and delighted with his con- 


verſation at the maſquerade with the ſuppoſed Amelia, 


and the encouragement which in reality ſhe had given 


-him, that, when he ſaw Trent the next morning, he 


embraced him with great fondneſs, gave him a bank 


note of a hundred pound, and promiſed him ben n 
| 2 5 ndies 
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es on his ſucceſs, of which he began now to have 
manner of doubt. ; 
The affair that happened at the gaming table, was 
iſe a ſcheme of Trent's, on a hint given by my 
id to him to endeavour to lead Booth into ſome ſcrape. 
rdiftreſs, his E promiſing to pay whatever ex- 
nee Trent might be led into by ſuch means. Upon his 
nlhip's credit, therefore, the money lent to Booth 
really advanced. And hence aroſe all that ſeeming 
xerofity, and indifference as to the payment; Trent 
ring ſatisfied with the — conferred on Booth, 
means of which he hoped to effect his purpoſe. 
But now the ſcene was totally changed; for Mrs. 
tkinſon, the morning after the quarrel, beginning 
nouſly to recollect that ſhe had carried the matter 
ther too far, and might really injure Amelia's repu- 
ation, a thought to which the warm purſuit of 6 
wn intereſt had a good deal blinded her at the time, 
ſolved to viſit my lord himſelf, and to let him into 
he whole ſtory ; for, as ſhe had ſucceeded already in 
fayourite point, ſhe thought ſhe had no reaſon to 
arany conſequence of the diſcovery, This reſolu- 
bon ſhe immediately executed. : | TI 
Trent came to attend his lordſhip juſt aſter Mrs. 
tkinſon had left him. He found the peer in a very 
humour, and brought no news to comfort or recruit 
is ſpirits ; for he had himſelf juſt received a billet 
rom Booth, with an excuſe for himſelf and his wife, 
rom accepting the invitation at Trent's houſe that 
ening, where matters had been previouſly concerted 
r their entertainment; and when his lordſhip was by 
ceident to drop into the room where Amelia was, 
tile Booth was to be engaged at play in another. 
And now after much debate, and after Trent had ac- 
anted my lord with the wretched fituation of Booth's 
rcumſtances, it was reſolved, that Trent ſhould im- 


tediaiely demand his money of Booth, and upon his 
dt paying it, for they both concluded it impoſſible 
e ſhould pay it, to put the note which Trent had for 
e money in ſuit againſt him, by the genteel means of 
ag it away to a nominal third perſon; and * 

they 


ing. At laſt ſhe anſwered; < Well, my dear, you low 
| | m 
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they both conceived muſt end immediately in d 
ruin of Booth, and conſequently in the conquet g 
Amelia. 7908 

In this project, and with this hope, both my 1 
and his ſetter, or (if the ſportſmen pleaſe) ſetting. dag 


greatly exulted, and it was next morning executed 
as we have alfeady ſeen. | | 


a * B 
CHASE. IV; 
Containing ſome diſtreſs. on 


REN T's letter drove Booth almoſt to madnel, 

| To be indebted” to ſuch a fellow, at any rae, 
had ſtuck much in his ſtomach, and had given hin 
very great uneaſineſs; but to anſwer this demand it 
any other manner than by paying the money, wa 
abſolutely what he could not bear. Again, to p v!: 
this money, he very plainly ſaw there was but one 
way; and this was by ſtripping his wife not only df 
every farthing, but almoſt of every rag ſhe had in ter. 
world; a thought ſo dreadful, that it chilled his een 


| ſoul with horror ; and yet pride at laſt ſeemed to re-W le 
. preſent this as the leſſer evil of the two. 


But how to do this was ſtill a queſtion. It was not 
ſure, at leaſt he feared it was not, that Amelia her 
felf would readily conſent to this; and ſo far fron 
perſuading her to ſuch a meaſure, he could not bear 
even to propoſe it, At length, his determination wan" 
to acquaint his wife with the whole affair, and to all 
her conſent by way of aſking her advice; for he wa 
well affured ſhe could find no other means of extrictt hay 
ing him out of his dilemma. This he accordingly did, Thi 
repreſenting the affait as bad as he could; though, n. 
deed, it was impoſlible for him to aggravate the rel 
truth. | | | 

Amelia heard him patiently, without once inter 
rupting him. When he had finiſhed, ſhe remained 
ſilent ſome time: indeed, the ſhock ſhe received fon 
this tory, almoſt deprived her of the power of ſpeak- 


* 


— 
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advice; I certainly can give you no other than 
that the money muſt be paid.” | 

« But how muſt it be paid?“ cries he. Oh Hea- 

dens! thou ſweeteſt creature, what! not once u 

braid me for bringing this ruin on thee !? .. | 

Upbraid you, my dear!“ ſays ſhe—* Would to 

Heaven, I could prevent your upbraiding yourſelf. 

But do not deſpair. I will endeavour by tome means 

or other to get you the money,” | 

« Alas! my dear love,” cries Booth, © I know the 

only way by which you can raiſe it. How can I 
conſent to that? do you forget the fears you ſo lately 

expreſſed of what would be our wretched condition, 

when our little all was mouldered away ? —Oh, my 

Amelia, they cut my very heart-ſtrings, when you 

ſpoke them; for I had then loſt this little all. In- 

deed, I aſſure you, I have not played ſince, nor ever 
will more.“ X 5 | | 

Keep that reſolution,” ſaid ſhe, my dear, and 

[ hope we fhall yet recover the paſt.'——At which 
vords, caſting her eyes on the chilcren, the tears burſt 
from her eyes, and ſhe cried——* Heaven will, I 
hope, provide for us.” | * ; 

A pathetic ſcene now enſued between the huſband 
and wife, which would not perhaps pleaſe many rea- 
ders to ſee drawn at too full a length. It is ſufficient 
to ſay, that this excellent woman not only ufed her 
utmoſt endeavours to ſtifle and conceal her own con- 
en, but ſaid and did every thing in her power to 
lay that of her huſband. _ ; SI 

Booth was at this time to meet a perſon whom we 
have formerly mentioned in the courſe of our hiſtory. 
This gentleman. had a place in the war-office, and 
pretended zo be a man of great intereſt and conſe- 
quence ; by which means he did not only receive great 
reſpe&t and court from the inferiour officers, but actu- 
Ay bubbled ſeveral of their money, by undertaking to 
o them ſervices, which, in reality, were not within 
bis power. In truth, I have known few great men 
wo have not been beſet with one or more ſach fel. 
lows as theſe, through whom the inferioux part of 
mankind are obliged to make their court to the great 

men 


- 


an equal degree of reſpect to be paid to then; 


* 
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men themſelves; by which means, I believe prize 
| pally, perſons of real merit have been often deter 


from the attempt; for theſe ſubaltern coxcombs em 
aſſume an equal ſtate with their maſters, and look h 


to which men of ſpirit, who are in every light the 
betters, are not eaſily brought to ſubmit. Theſe f 
lows, indeed, themſelves have a jealous eye towars 
all great abilities, and are ſure, to the utmoſt of thep 
Power, to keep all who are ſo endowed, from the pre, 
ſence of their maſters. They uſe their maſters, as ha 
miniſters have ſometimes uſed a prince ; they keep al 
men of merit” from his ears, and daily ſacrifice hy 
true honour and intereſt to their own profit, and thei 
own vanity. 
As ſoon as Booth was gone to his appointment with 
this man, Amelia immediately betook herſelf to he 
- buſineſs with the higheſt reſolution. She packed up 
not only her own little, trinkets, and thoſe of the chil. 
dren, but the greateſt part of her own poor cloath 
{for ſhe was but barely provided), and then drove in; 
hackney-coach to the ſame pawn-broker's, who had 
before been recommended to her by Mrs. Atkinſon; 
who advanced her the money ſhe deſired. 
Being now provided with her ſum, ſhe returned 
well-pleaſed home; and her huſband coming in foon 


after, the with much chearfulneſs delivered him al 


the money. 

Booth was ſo overjoyed with the proſpect of dil 
charging his debt to Trent, that he did not perfedlly 
reflect on the diſtreſs to which his family was now re- 

duced. The good humour which appeared in the 
countenance of Amelia, was perhaps another help to 
ſtifle thoſe reflexions ; but above all, were the aflur- 
ances he had received from the great man, whom be 
had met at a coffee-houſe, and who had promiſed todo 
him aH the ſervice in his power; which ſeveral hal 
pay ſubaltern officers aſſured him was vefy conſiderable. 

With this comfortable news he acquainted his wife, 

who either was, or ſeemed to be extremely well plet- 


fed with it. And how he ſet out with the money i 


his pocket to pay his friend Trent, who unluckily for 
tim happened not be at home. 

On his return home, he met his old friend the lieu- 
nant, who thankfully paid him his crown, and in- 
ited on his going with him and —— part of a bot- 
ge. This invitation was ſo eager and preſſing, that 
yoor Booth, who could not reſiſt much importunity, 
complied. | . 

While they were over this bottle, Booth acquaint- 
ed his friend with the promiſes he had received that 
afternoon at the coffee- houſe, with which the old gen- 
tleman was very well pleaſed: © For I have heard,” 
ſays he, that gentleman hath very powerful in- 
' tereſt ;* but he informed him likewiſe, that he had 
heard that the great man muſt be touched ; for that 
he never did any m_ without touching. Of this, 
indeed, the great man himſelf had given ſome oblique 
lints, by ſaying, with great ſagacity and flyneſs, that 
he knew where fifty pound might be depoſited to 
much advantage. | 

Booth anſwered, that he would very readily advance 
A ſmall ſum, if he had it in his power; but that at 
preſent it was not ſo; for that he had no more in the 
world than the ſum of fifty pounds, which he owed 
Trent, and which he intended- to pay him the next 
morning. 16925 | | 

* It is very right undoubtedly to pay your debts? 
fays the old gentleman ; © but ſure, on ſuch an oc- 
 cafion, any man but the rankeſt uſurer would be 
* contented to ſtay a little while for his money; and 
it will be only a little while, I am convinced: for if 
you depoſite this ſum in the great man's hands, I 
make no doubt but you will ſucceed immediately in 
getting your commiſſion ; and then I will help ou 
to a method of taking up ſuch a ſum as this.“ The 
old gentleman perſiſted in this advice, and backed it 
mth every argument .he could invent; declaring, as 
vas indeed true, that he gave the ſame advice which 
le would purſue, was the caſe his own. _ 

Booth long rejected the opinion of his friend; till, 
# they had not argued with dry lips, he became 

ted with wine, and then at laſt 9 9 

/ uc- 
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ſucceeded. Indeed, ſuch was his love either for Boot 
or for his own opinion, and perhaps for both, that he 
omitted nothing in his power. He even endeavours 
to palliate the character of Trent, and unſaid halt 
what he had before ſaid of that gentleman. In the 
end he undertook to make Trent eaſy, and to go 9 
him the very next morning for that purpoſe. 

Poor Booth at laſt yielded, though with the utmof 
difficulty. Indeed, had he known quite as much of 20 
Trent as the reader doth, no motive whatſoever would we 
have prevailed on him to have taken the old gentle. 
man's advice, | 


r 


Containing more wormwood, and other ingredients. 


N' the morning, Booth communicated the matter to 
Amelia, who told him ſhe would not preſume to 2 
adviſe him in an affair, of which he was ſo much the WW ir; 
better judge, | | 
While Booth remained in a doubtful ſtate what con- 
duct to purſue, Bound came to make him a viſit, and 
informed him that he had been at Trent's houſe, but WW tic 
found him not at home; adding, that he would pay Wi in 
him a ſecond viſit that very day, and would not ret Wi pr; 
till he found him. — 

Booth was aſhamed to confeſs his wavering reſolu- Wi wa 
tion, in an affair in which he had been ſo troubleſome WF tn; 
to his friend; he therefore dreſſed himſelf immedi- 
ately, and together they both went to wait on the little 
great, man, to whom Booth now hoped to pay is if er: 
court in the moſt effectual manner. 

Bound had been longer acquainted with the modern 
methods of buſineſs than Booth; he adviſed his friend Wi cor 
therefore to begin with tipping (as it is called) the WW car 
great man's ſervant. He did ſo, and by that means un 
got ſpeedy acceſs to the maſter. | wil 

The great man received the money, not as a gud- ies 
eon doth a bait, but as a pike receives a poor gudgeon 
into his maw. To ſay the truth, ſuch fellows „me 
theſe may well be likened to that voracious fiſh, who 
fattens himſelf by devouring all the little inhabitants 
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of the river. As ſoon as the great man had pocketed 
the caſh, he ſhook Booth by the hand, and told him 
ke would be ſure to flip no opportunity of ſerving 
him, and would ſend him word as ſoon as any offered. 
Here I ſhall ſtop one moment, and ſo, perhaps, 
will my good-natured reader; for ſurely it mult be a 
hard heart, Which is not affected, with reflecting on 
me manner in which this poor little ſum was raiſed, 
ad on the manner in which it was beſtowed. A 
| worthy family, the wife and children of a man who 
had loſt his blood abroad in the ſervice of his country, 
parting with their little all, and expoſed to cold and 
hunger, to pamper ſuch a fellow as this ! 

And if any ſuch reader, as 1 mention, ſhould hap. 
pen to be in reality a great man, and in power, per- 
haps the horror of this picture may induce him to 
put a final end to this abominable practice of touch- 
ing, as it is called; by which indeed a ſet of leaches 
ut permitted to ſuck the blood of the brave and the 
indigent, of the widow and the orphan. 

Booth now returned home, where he found his wife 


ich Mrs. James. Amelia had, before the arrival of 
d i her huſband, abſolutely refuſed Mrs. James's invita- 
n tion to dinner the next day; but when Booth came 
n, the lady renewed her application, and that in fo 


prefling a manner, that Booth ſeconded her; for though 
he had enough of jealouſy in his temper, yet ſuch 
mas his friendſhip to the colonel, and ſuch his grati- 
nde to the obligations which he had received from 
him, that his own unwillingneſs to believe any thing 
& him, co-operating with Amelia's endeavours to put 
every thing in -the Faireſ light, had brought him to 
«quit his friend of any ill deſign. -To this, per- 
laps, the late affair concerning my lord had moreover 


nd WY contributed: for it ſeems to me, that the ſame paſſion 
de canoot much energize on two different objects at one 
n und the ſame time: an obſervation which I believe 

vill hold as true, with regard to the cruel paſſions of 
— jealouſy and anger, as to the gentle paſſion of love, in 


which one great and mighty object is ſure to engage 
tie whole — : 4 f * 
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When Booth grew importunate, Amelia anſwered 
© My dear, I ſhould not refuſe you whatever was in 
* my power; but this is abſolutely out of my power, 
for, ſince I muſt declare the truth, I cannot dreſg 
« myſelf? 

* Why ſo?* ſaid Mrs. James, © I am ſure you are 
in good health.“ - 

* Is there no other impediment to drefling but want 
© of health, madam ?* anſwered Amelia. 

* Upon my word none that I know of,” replied Mrs, 


James. | 
What do you think of want of cloaths, madam? 


ſaid Amelia. 

* Ridiculous !? cried Mrs. James. What need 
have you to dreſs yourſeif out ?>You will ſee no 
body but our own family, and I promiſe you I don't 
expect it. —A plain night-gown will do very well.” 

But if I muſt be plain with you, madam,” ſaid 
Amelia, I ö have no other cloaths but what I have 
now on my back. — I have not even a clean ſhift 
in the world; for you muſt know, my dear,” ſaid ſhe 
to Booth, * that little Betty is walked off this morning, 
and hath carried all my linen with her.“ 

How, my dear,” cries Booth, little Betty rob- 
© bed you!” x 

© It is even ſo,* anſwered Amelia. Indeed, ſhe 
ſpoke truth ; for little Betty having perceived the 
evening before that her miſtreſs was moving her 
goods, was willing to lend all the affiftance in her 
power, and had accordingly moved off early that 
morning, taking with her whatever ſhe could lay her 
hands on. ; 

Booth expreſſed himſelf with ſome paſſion on the 
occaſion, and ſwore he would make an example of the 

irl. If the little ſlut be above ground,” cried he, 
* I will find her out, and bring her tojuſtice.” 

© I am really ſorry for this accident,” ſaid Mrs. 
James, * and (though I know not how to mention 1t) 
] beg you'll give me leave to lend you any linen of 
© mine, till you can make new of your own. 

Amelia thanked Mrs. James, but declined the fa- 


vour, ſaying, ſhe would do well enough at home _ 
Vo 


x 
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that as ſhe had no ſervant now to take care of her 
children, ſhe could not, nor would not leave them on 
any account, 4 
« Then bring maſter and miſs with you,” ſaid Mrs, 
zmes. © You ſhall poſitively dine with us to-morrow.? 
©] beg, madam, you will mention it no more,” 
faid and for, beſides the ſubſtantial reaſons I 
have already given, I have ſome things on my mind 
at preſent which make me unfit for company ; and I 
© am reſolved nothing ſhall prevail on me to ſtir from 
home.“ | 
Mrs. James had carried her invitation already ta 
tie very utmoſt limits of good-breeding, if not be- 
ſond them. She deſiſted therefore from going any 
further, and after ſome ſhort ſtay longer took her 
ave, with many expreſſions of concern, which, how- 
ever, great as it was, left her heart and her mouth 
together, before ſhe was out of the houſe. | 
Booth now declared that he would go in purſuit of 
little Betty, againſt whom he vowed ſo much venge- 
ance, that Amelia endeavoured to moderate his anger 
by repreſenting to him the girl's youth, and that this 
was the firſt fault ſhe had ever been guilty of. In- 
* deed,” ſays ſhe, © I ſhould be very glad to have my 
* things again, and I would have the girl too puniſh- 
'ed in ſome degree, which might poſſibly be for her 
' own/good ; but I tremble to think of taking away 
* her life :” for Booth in his rage had ſworn he would 
dang her. . 1 70 
* I know the tenderneſs of your Heart, my dear,” 
aid Booth, and I love you for it; but I muſt 
beg leave to diſſent from your opinion. I do not 
think the girl in any light an object of mercy. She 
is not only guilty of diſhoneſty, but of cruelty : for 
' he muſt know our ſituation, and the very little we 
bad left. She is beſides guilty of ingratitude to you, 
| who have treated her with ſo much kindneſs, that 
Jou have rather acted the part of a mother than of a 
miſtreſs. And ſo far from thinking her youth an 
excuſe, I think it rather an aggravation. It is true, 
indeed, there are faults which the youth of the 
party very ſtrongly recommends to our pardon, Such 
K 2 | © are 
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are all thoſe which proceed from careleſſneſs, and 
want of thought; but crimes of this black die 
which are committed with deliberation, and imply 
a bad mind, deſerve a more ſevere puniſhment in 3 
young perſon than in one of riper years: for why 
muſt the mind be in old age, which hath acquired ; 
ſuch a degree of perfection in villainy ſo very early! 
ſuch perſons as theſe it is really a charity to the pub. 
lic to put out of the ſociety; and, indeed, a zel. 
Toy man would put them out of the world for the 
ake of themſelves; for whoever underſtand; any 
_ of human nature muſt know, that ſuch people, 
the longer they live, the more they will accumy. 
late vice and wickedneſs.” | 

Well, my dear,” cries Amelia, © I cannot argue 
with you on theſe ſubjects. I ſhall always ſubmit 
to your {uperior judgment, and I know you too 
well to think that you will ever do any thing 
cruel.” 

Booth then left Amelia to the care of ber children, 
and went in purſuit of the thief. 
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CHAP. VI. 
A ſcene of the tragic kind. 


E had not been long gone, before a thundering 
knock was heard at the door of the houſe where 
Amelia lodged, and preſently after a figure all pale, 
_ ghaſtly, and almoſt breathleſs, ruſhed into the room 
_ where ſhe then was with her children. 

This figure Amelia ſoon recognized to be Mrs. At: 
kinſon, though, indeed, ſhe was fo diſguiſed, that at 
her firſt entrance Amelia ſcarce knew her. Her eye 
were ſunk in her head, her hair diſhevelled, and nd! 
only her dreſs, but every feature in her face, was in tis 

utmoſt diſorder. 

Amelia was greatly ſhocked at this ſight, and 18 
little girl was much frightened ; as for the boy, he in- 
mediately knew her, and running to Amelia, he cried, 
© La! mamma, what is the matter with poor Mn. 
© Atkinſon ?? F 
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As ſoon as Mrs. Atkinſon recovered her breath, ſhe 
cried out—— O Mrs. Booth, I am the moſt miſera- 
ble of women; I have loſt the beſt of huſbands,” - 
Amelia looking at her with all the tenderneſs ima- 
ginable; forgetting, I believe, that there had ever 


© Good 


deen any quarrel between them, ſaid 
Heavens, madam, what's the matter? 

« O Mrs. Booth,” anſwered ſhe, © I fear I have loſt 
«my huſband. The doctor ſays, there is but little 
hope of his life. O madam, however I have been 
in the wrong, I am ſure you will forgive me and pity 
«me. I am ſure JI am ſeverely puniſhed: for to that 
curſed affair I owe all my miſery. 

Indeed, madam,* cries Amelia, © I am extremely 
* concerned for your misfortune. But pray tell me 
© hath any thing happened to the ſerjeant ?? 

O madam,” cries ſhe, © I have the greateſt reaſon 
to fear I ſhall loſe him. The doctor hath almoſt 
* given him over. He ſays he hath ſcarce any 
hopes. O madam, that evening that the fatal 
* quarrel happened between us, my dear captain took 
it ſo to heart, that he ſat up all night and drank a 
whole bottle of brandy. Indeed, he ſaid, he 
* wiſhed to kill himſelf : for nothing could have hurt 
* him ſo much in the world, he ſaid, as to have any 
© quarrel between you and me. His concern, and 
what he drank together, threw him into a high fe- 
ver. So that, when I came home from my lord's 
for indeed, madam, I have been and ſet all to 
rights — your reputation is now in no danger) 
* when I came home, I ſay, I found the poor man in 
* a raving delirious fit, and in that he hath continued 
* ever ſince till about an hour ago, when he came per- 
fectly to his ſenſes ; but now he ſays he is ſure he 
* ſhall die, and begs for Heaven's ſake to ſee you firſt. 
* Would you, Los, 3. would you have the goodneſs 
to grant my poor captain's deſire; conſider he is a 
dying man, and neither he nor I ſhall ever aſk 
* you a ſecond favour, He ſays he hath ſomething to 
' fay to you that he can mention to no other perſon, 
* and that he cannot die in peace unleſs he ſees you.” 
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* Upon my word, madam,” cries Amelia, I am 
© extremely concerned at what you tell me. I kney 
the poor ſerjeant from his 3 and always had 
an affection for him, as I think him to be one of the 
© beſt-natured and honeſteſt creatures upon earth, | 
© am ſure, if I could do him any ſervice,.— but of 
what uſe can my going be ?” 

Of the higheſt in the world,“ anſwered Mrs, At. 
kinſon, * If you knew how earneſtly he entreated it, 
* how his poor breaking heart begged to ſee you, you 
© would not refuſe.— 

* Nay, I do not abſolutely refuſe,” cries Amelia, 
— Something to ſay to me of conſequence, and 
that he could not die in peace, unleſs he ſaid i. 
© Did he ſay that, Mrs. Atkinſon ?? 

; — my honour he did,“ anſwered ſhe, * and 
much more than I have related.” ; 

Well, I will go with you,” cries Amelia. * I can. 
* not gueſs what this ſhould be ; but 1 will $0. 

Mrs. Atkinſon then poured out a thouſand bleſſings 
and thankſpivings ; . hold of Amelia's hand, 
and eagerly kiſſing it, cried out. —“ How could that 
fury paſſion drive me to quarrel with ſuch a crea- 
« tmie?? | 

Amelia told her ſhe had forgiven and forgot it; 

and then calling up the miſtreſs of the houle, and 
committing to her the care of the children, ſhe cloak- 
ed herſelf up as well as ſhe could, and ſet out with Mrs, 
_ Atkinſon. 
When they arrived at the houſe, Mrs. Atkinſon faid 
ſhe would go firſt and give the captain ſome notice; 
for that if Amelia entered the room unexpectedly, the 
ſurpriſe might have an ill effect. She left therefore 
Amelia in the parlour; and proceeded directly up 
ſtairs. 

Poor Atkinſon, weak and bad as was his condi- 
tion, no ſooner heard that Amelia was come, than he 
diſcovered great joy in his countenance, and preſently 
afterwards ſhe was introduced to him. 

Atkinſon exerted his utmoſt ſtrength to thank her 

for this goodneſs to a dying man (for ſo he called 


himſelf). He ſaid, he ſhould not have preſumed to 
gwe 
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ive her this trouble, had he not had ſomething, which 
he thought of conſequence, to fay to her, and which 
he could not mention to any other pom He then 
defired his wife to give him a little box, of which he 
always kept the key himſelf, and afterwards begged 
her to leave the room for a few minutes; at which, 
neither ſhe, nor Amelia, expreſſed any diflatisfaQtion. 

When he was alone with Amelia, he fpoke as fol- 
lows : © This, madam, is the laſt time my eyes will 
ever behold what —— Do pardon me, madam; I 
« will never offend you more.“ Here he ſunk 
down in his bed, and the tears guſhed from his 


eyes. 
. Why ſhould you fear to offend me, joe?“ ſaid 
Amelia. I am ſure, you never did any thing wil- 
* lingly to offend me.“ 
No, madam;,* anſwered he, © I would die a thou- 
* ſand times, before I would have ventured it in the 
* ſmalleſt matter. But—l cannot ſpeak—and yet 1 
* muſt. You cannot pardon me, and yet, perhaps, 
* as Iam a dying man, and never ſhall ſee you more. 
* —Indeed, if 1 was to live after this diſcovery, 1 
* ſhould neverdare to look you in the face again—and 
yet, madam, to think I ſhall never ſee you more is 
« worſe than ten thouſand deaths.” | 
Indeed, Mr. Atkinſon,” cries Amelia, bluſhing, 
and looking down on the floor, © I muſt not hear 
* you talk in this manner. If you have any thing to 
* ſay, tell it me, and do not be afraid of my anger; 
for I think I may promiſe to forgive whatever it was 
* poſſible you ſhould do.” | 
Here then, madam,” ſaid he, is your picture; 
* I flole it when I was eighteen years of age, and 
6 have kept it ever ſince. It is ſet in gold, with three 
little diamonds ; and yet I can truly ſay, it was not 
the gold nor the diamonds which I ftole—Tt was that 
* face, which, if I had been the emperor of the 
* world? | 
*I muſt not hear any more of this; ſaid ſhe— | 
comfort yourſelf, Joe, and think no more of this 
matter. Be aſſured, I freely and heartily forgive 
K 4 | © you 
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, © you—But pray compole yourſelf ; come, let me call 


nin your wife. 

«. Firſt, madam, let me beg one favour*—cried he 
conſider it is the laſt, and then I ſhall die in peace 
© let me kiſs that hand before I die.” 

© Well, nay,” ſays ſhe, I don't know what I am 
< doing—well—there—.* She then careleſly gave him 
her hand, which he put gently to his lips, and then 
preſently let it drop, and fell back into the bed. 

Amelia now ſummoned Mrs. Atkinſon, who waz 
indeed no further off than juſt without the door. She 
then haſtened down ſtairs and called for a great glaſs 
of water, which having drank off, ſhe threw herſelf 
into a chair, and the tears ran plentifully from her eyes 
with compaſſion for the poor wretch ſhe had juſt left in 
| his bed. . 
To ſay the truth, without any injury to her chaſtity, 
that heart which had ſtood firm as a rock to all the 
attacks of title and equipage, of finery and flattery, 
and which all the treaſures of the univerſe could not 
have purchaſed, was yet a little ſoftened by the plain, 
koneft, modeſt, involuntary, delicate, heroic paſſion of 


this poor and humble ſwain : for whom, in ſpite of 


herſclf, the felt a — 2 tenderneſs and com- 
placence, at which Booth, if he had known it, would 
perhaps have been diſpleaſed. 


Having ſtaid ſome time in the parlour, and not 


finding Mrs. Atkinſon come down, (for indeed her 
huſband was then ſo bad ſhe could not quit him) Ame- 
lia left a meſſage with the maid of the houſe for her 
miſtreſs, purporting that ſhe ſhould- be ready to do 
any thing in her. power to ſerve her, and then left the 
houſe with a confuſion on her mind that ſhe had never 
felt before, and which any chaſtity that is not hewn 
out of marble muſt feel on ſo tender and delicate an 
occaſion. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Ir which Mr. Booth meets with more than one adventure. 


OO T H having hunted about for two hours, at 

laſt ſaw a ycung lady in a tattered ſilk gown, 
fepping out of a ſhop in Monmouth-Street into a hack- 
ney coach. This Jady, notwithſtanding the diſguiſe 
of her dreſs, he preſently diſcovered to be no other 
than little Betty. 

He inſtantly gave the alarm of © ſtop thief, ſtop 
coach ;* upon which, Mrs, Betty was immediately ſtopt 
in her vehicle, and Booth and his myrmidons laid hold 
of her. | 

The girl no ſooner found that ſhe was ſeized by he 
maſter, than the conſciouſneſs of her guilt over- 
powered her; for ſhe was not yet an experienced of- 
tender, and ſhe immediately confeſſed her crime. 

She was then carried before a juſtice of the peace, 
where ſhe was ſearched, and there was found in her 
poſſeſſion four ſhillings and ſix-pence in money, be- 
fides the filk gown, which was indeed proper furniture 
tor Rag-fair, and ſcarce worth a fingle farthing, though 
the honeſt ſhop-keeper in Monmouth-ftreet had fold it 
for a crown to this ſimple girl. 

The girl; being examined by the magiſtrate, ſpoke 
as follows: © Indeed, fir, an't pleaſe your worſhip, - 
J am very ſorry for what I have done; and to be 
* ſure, an't pleaſe your honour, my lord, it muſt 
have been the devil that put me upon it; for to be 

ſure, pleaſe your majeſty, I never thought upon ſuch 
*a thing in my whole life before, any more than I 
did of my dying day; but, indeed, fir, an't pleaſe 
your worſhip ——? 
She was running on in this manner, when the juſtice 
interrupted her, and defired her to give an account of 
what ſhe had taken from her maſter, and what ſhe had 
done with it. | 

Indeed, an't pleaſe your majeſty,” ſaid ſhe, © I 
* took no more than two ſhifts of madam's, and I 
* pawned them for five ſhillings, which I gave for 
the gown that's upon my back; and as for the mo- 
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© ney in my pocket, it is every farthing of it my own. 
«© I am ſure J intended to carry back the ſhifts too a; 
* ſoon as ever I could get money to take them out. 

The girl having told them where the pawnbroker 
lived, the juſtice ſent to him, to produce the ſhifts, 
which he preſently did; for he expected that a war. 
rant to ſearch his houſe would be the conſequence of 
his refuſal. 


The ſhifts being produced, on which the honeſt 


pawnbroker had lent five ſhillings, appeared plainly io 
be worth above thirty; indeed, when new, they had 
colt much more. So that by their goodneſs, as well 
as by their ſize, it was certain they could not have be- 
longed to the girl. | 

Booth grew very warm againſt the pawnbroker, 
* I hope, fir,” ſaid he to the juſtice, there is ſome 
< puniſhment for this fellow likewiſe, who ſo plainly 
* appears to have known that theſe goods were ſtolen. 
The ſhops of theſe fellows may indeed be called the 
* fountains of theft; for it is in reality the encourage- 
ment which they meet with from theſe receivers of 
* their goods that induces men very often to become 
* thieves ; ſo that theſe deſerve equal, if not ſeverer 
« puniſhment than the thieves themſelves.” 

The pawnbroker proteſted his innocence ; and 
denied the taking in the ſhifts, Indeed, in this he 
ſpoke truth; for he had ſlipt into an inner room, as 
was always his cuſtom on theſe occaſions, and left a 
little boy to do the buſineſs ; by which means he had 
carried on the trade of receiving ſtolen goods for many 
years with impunity, and had been twice acquitted at 
the Old-Baily, though the juggle appeared upon the 
moſt manifeſt evidence. 

As the juſtice was going to ſpeak, he was interrupt- 
ed by the girl, who falling upon her knees to Bootk 
with many tears, begged his forgiveneſs. 


Indeed, Betty,“ cries Booth, © you do not deſerve 


* forgiveneſs; for you know you had very good rea- 
* ſons why you ſhould not have thought of robbing 
* your miſtreſs, particularly at this time. And what 
further aggravates your crime, is, that you have 


« robbed the beſt and kindeſt miſtreſs in the 2 
: « Nay, 


— 
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Nay, you are not only guilty of felony, but of a felo- 
« nious breach of truſt; for you know very well every 
« thing your miſtreſs had, was intruſted to your care.“ 
8 Now it happened by very great accident that the 
8 juſtice before whom the girl was brought, underſtood 
* the law. Turning therefore to Booth, he ſaid, © Do 
of « you ſay, fir, that this girl. was intruſted with the 

« ſhifts ?? | 
l © Yes, fir,* ſaid Booth, © ſhe was intruſted with 

0 every thing?“ | N a 
* And will you ſwear that the goods ſtolen, ſaid the 
1 juſtice, are worth forty ſhillings ?? 3 

| No, indeed, fir,* anſwered Booth, © nor that they 
* are worth thirty either.” 

Then, fir,* cries the juſtice, © the girl cannot be 
* guilty of felony.” 

* How, fir,” ſaid Booth, © is it not a breach of truſt ? 
and is not a breach of truſt felony, and the worſt fe- 
* lony too ?? 

No, fir,” anſwered the juſtice, * a breach of truſt 
is no erime in our law, unleſs it be in a ſervant ; and 
then the act of parliament requires the goods taken 
* to be of the value of forty ſhillings.” 

So then a ſervant,” cries Booth, may rob his 
* maſter of thirty nine ſhillings whenever he pleaſes, 
* and he can*t be puniſhed.” | 
i 5 If the goods are under his care, he can't,” cries the 
juſtice, 

© I aſk your pardon, ſir, ſays Booth. © I do not 
doubt what you ſay ; but ſure this is a very extra- 
* ordinary law.“ 

perhaps I think ſo too,” ſaid the juſtice ; © but it 
belongs not to my office to make or to mend laws. 
* My buſineſs is only to execute them. If therefore the 
* caſe be as you ſay, I muſt diſcharge the girl.. 

* I hope, however, you will puniſh the pawnbro- 
ker,“ cries Booth. | 

* If the girl is diſcharged,” cries the juſtice, © ſo 
* muſt be the pawnbroker : for if the goods are not 

* ſtolen, he cannot be guilty of receiving them, know- 
ing them to be ſtolen. And beſides, as to his offence, 
* to ſay the truth, I am almoſt weary of proſecuting 
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* it; for ſuch are the difficulties laid in the way of 
this proſecution, that it is almoſt impoſlible to cen. 
* victanyoneonit. And to ſpeak my opinion plainly, 

ſuch are the laws, and ſuch the method of proceed. 
ing, that one would almoſt think our laws were ra- 
ther made for the protection of rogues, than for the 
puniſhment of them.” 6.7 
Thus ended this examination ; the thief and the re. 
ceiver went about their buſineſs, and Booth departed 
in order to go home to his wife. 

In his way home, Booth was met by a lady in a 
chair ; who, immediately upon ſeeing him, ſtopt her 
chair, bolted out of it, and going directly up to him, 
ſaid : © So, Mr. Booth, you have kept your word 
5 with me.“ | 

This lady was no'other than Miſs Matthews, and 
the ſpeech ſhe meant was of a promiſe made to her at 
the maſquerade, of viſiting her within a day or two; 
which, whether he ever intended to keep I cannot ſay, 
but in truth, the ſeveral accidents that had ſince hap- 
N to him, had ſo diſcompoſed- his mind, that he 

ad abſolutely forgot it. | 

Booth however was too ſenſible, and too well bred, 
to make the excuſe of forgetfulneſs to a lady; nor 
could he readily find any other. While he ſtood there- 
fore heſitating, and looking not. over wiſe, Miſs 
Matthews faid: © Well, fir, fince by your confuſion 


e 


© I ſee you have ſome grace left, I will pardon you on ' 


one condition, and that is, that you will ſup with 
me this night. But if you fail me now, expect all 
* the revenge of an injured woman.“ She then bound 
herſelf by a moſt outrageous oath, -that ſhe would 
complain to his wife And J am ſure,” ſays ihe, 
« ſhe is ſo much a woman of honour, as to do me 
« juſtice, —And though I miſcarried in my firſt at- 
* tempt, be aſſured I will take care of my ſecond.” 
Booth aſked what ſhe meant by her firſt attempt; to 
which ſhe anſwered, that ſhe had already writ his wife 
an account of his ill uſage of her, but that ſhe was 
pleaſed it had miſcarried. She then repeated her aſſe- 
verations, that ſhe would now do it effectually if he 
diſappointed her. : 
@ 21 5 This 
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This threat ſhe reckoned would moſt certainly ter- 
rify. poor Booth; and, indeed, ſhe was not miſtaken ; 
for 1 believe it would have been impoſſible, by any 
other menace, or by any other means, to have brought 
him once even to balance in his mind on this queſtion, 
But by this threat ſhe prevailed ; and Booth promiſed,” 
upon his word and honour,” to come to her at the 
hour ſhe appointed. After which, ſhe took leave of 
him with a ſqueeze by the hand, 'and a ſmiling coun- 
tenance, and walked back to her chair. | 

But, however ſhe might be pleaſed with having ob- 
tained this promiſe, Booth was far from being dehght- 
ed with the thoughts of having given it. He looked 
indeed upon the conſequences of this meeting with 
horror ; but as to the conſequence which was ſo ap- 
parently intended by the lady, he reſolved againſt it. 
At length he came to this determination; to go, ac- 
cording to his appointment, to argue the matter with 
the lady, and to convince her, if poſſible, that from a 
regard to his honour only, he muſt diſcontinue her 
acquaintance. If this failed to ſatisfy her, and ſhe ſtill 
perſiſted in her threats to acquaint his wife with the 
affair, he then reſolved, whatever pains it coſt him, 
to communicate the whole truth himſelf to Amelia, 
from whoſe goodneſs he doubted not but to obtain an 
abſolute remiſſion. . ; 


CH AP; VII. 


In which Amelia appears in a light more amiable than 
89+ 


E will now return to Amelia, whom we left 
in ſome perturbation of mind departing from 
Mrs. Atkinſon. | 
Though ſhe had before walked through the ftreets 
in a very improper dreſs with Mrs. Atkinſon, ſhe was 
unwilling, efpecially as ſhe was alone, to return in the 
ſame manner. Indeed, ſhe was ſcarce able to walk in 
her preſent condition ; for the caſe of poor Atkinſon 
had much affected her tender heart, and her eyes had 
overflown with many tears, , 
t 
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It occurred likewiſe to her at preſent, that ſhe had 
not a ſingle ſhilling in her pocket, or at home, to 
provide food for herſelf and her family. In this ſitua. 
tion the reſolved to go immediately to the pawnbroker 
whither ſhe had gone before, and to depoſite her pic. 
ture for what ſhe could raiſe upon it. She then imme. 
diately took a chair, and put her deſign in execution. 

The intrinſic value of the gold, in which this pic. 
ture was ſet, and of the little diamonds which ſur. 
rounded it, amounted to nine guineas. This there. 
fore was advanced to her, and the prettieſt face in the 
world (ſuch is often the fate of beauty) was depoſited, 
as of no value, into the bargain. 

When ſhe came home, ſhe found the following let. 
ter from Mrs. Atkinſon : 


My deareſt Madam, 


A J know your goodneſs, F could not delay 
a moment acquainting you with the happy turn 
of my affairs ſince you went. The doctor, on his 
return to viſit my huſband, has aſſured me, that the 
captain was on the recovery, and in very little dan. 
ger; and I really think he is fince hex 95 I hope 
to wait on you ſoon with better news. Heaven bleſ; 
you, dear madam ; and believe me to be, with the 
utmoſt ſincerity, 
© Your moſt obliged, 
© obedient humble ſervant, 
© Atkinſon,” 
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Amelia was really pleaſed with this letter; and now 
it being paſt four o'clock, ſhe deſpaired of ſeeing her 
huſband till the evening. She therefore provided ſome 
tarts for her children, and then eating nothing but a 
flice of bread and butter herſelf, ſhe began to prepare 
for the captain's ſupper. 

There were two things of which her huſband was 
particularly fond, which, though it may bring the 
ſimplicity of his taſte into great contempt with ſome of 


my readers, I will venture to name. Theſe were 2 
"0 | | fowl 
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fowl and egg ſauce, and mutton broth ; both which 
Amelia immediately e 

As ſoon as the clock ſtruck ſeven, the good creature 
went down into the kitchen, and began to exerciſe 
her talents of cookery, of which ſhe was a great miſ- 
treſs, as ſhe was of every ceconomical office, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt ; and as no woman could outſhine 
her in a drawing-room, ſo none could make the draw- 
ing-room itſelf ſhine brighter than Amelia. And-if I 
may ſpeak a bold truth, I queſtion whether it be * 
ble to view this fine creature in a more amiable light, 
than while ſhe was dreſſing her huſband's ſuppey with 
her little children playing round her. 

It was now halt an hour paſt eight, and the meat 
Amoſt ready, the table likewiſe neatly ſpread with 
materials borrowed from her landlady, and ſhe be. - 
gan to grow a little uneaſy at Booth's not returning; 
when a ſudden knock at the door rouſed her ſpirits, 
and ſhe cried, © There, my dear, there is your good 
' papaz? at which words ſhe darted ſwiftly up ſtairs, 
and opened the door to her huſband. 

She defired her huſband to walk up into the dining- 
room, and ſhe would come to him in an inſtant ; 157 
ſhe was deſirous to encreaſe his pleaſure, by ſurpriſing 
him with his two. favourite diſhes. She then went 
down again to the kitchen, where the maid of the 
houſe undertook to ſend up the ſupper, and the with 
her children returned to Booth. | 

He then told her conciſely what had happened, with 
relation to the girl— To which ſhe ſcarce made any 
anſwer ; but aſked him if he had not dined. He aſ- 
ſured her he had not eat a morſel the whole day, 
* Well,” ſays ſhe, my dear, I am a fellow-ſufferer ; 
but we ſhall both enjoy our ſupper the more; for I 
have made a little proviſion for you, as I gueſſed 
* what might be the caſe. I have got you a bottle of 
* wine too, And here is a clean cloth and a ſmiling 
* countenance, my dear Will. Indeed, I am in un- 
* uſual good ſpirits to-night, and I have made a pro- 
* miſe to the children, which. you muſt confirm; I 
© have promiſed to let them fit up this one night to 
* ſupper with us,——-Nay, don't look ſo ſerious ; — 

| 0 
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* off all uneaſy thoughts—I have a preſent for you 
© here—No matter how I came by it.“ At which 
words, ſhe put eight guineas into his hand, crying: 
© Come, my dear Bill, be gay — Fortune will yet be 
kind to us —at leaſt, let us be happy this night, 
Indeed, the pleaſures of many women, during their 
© whole lives, will not amount to my happineſs this 
. © night, if you will be in good humour.“ 
Booth fetched a deep figh, and cried—* How unhappy 
© am], my dear, that I can't ſup with you to-night f 
As in the delightful month of June, when the {ky is 
all ferene, and the whole face of nature looks with a 
pleaſing and ſmiling aſpect, ſuddenly a dark cloud 
- ſpreads itſelf over the hemiſphere, the ſun vaniſhes 
from our fight, and every object is obſcured by a 
dark and horrid gloom. So happened 1t to Amelia; 
the joy that had enlightened every feature diſappeared 
in a moment; the luſtre forſcok her ſhining eyes; 
and all the little loves, that played and wantoned in 
her cheeks, hung their drooping heads, and with a 
faint trembling voice, ſhe repeated her huſband's 
words: Not ſup with me to-night, my dear!“ 
Indeed, my dear, anſwered he, I cannot, J 
need not tell you how uneaſy it makes me, or that 1 


gaged to ſup abroad. 
honour; and beſides, it is on buſineſs of import- 
ance,” at 

My dear,” ſaid ſhe, ©-I ſay no more. I am con- 
vinced you would not willingly ſup from me, 1 


Q + 0 


night, when I had propoſed unuſual pleaſure ; but 
the ſame reaſon which is ſufticieat to you, ought to 
be ſo to me.” | 
Booth made his wife a compliment on her ready 
compliance, and then aſked her, what ſhe intended 
by giving him that money, or how ſhe came by it. 
'I intend, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, * to give it you; 
© that is all. As to the manner in which I came by it, 
you know, Billy, that is not very material. You 
are well aſſured I got it by no means which would 
« diſpleaſe you; and, perhaps, another time I my 1 
* 00 
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you.“ a 


am as much diſappointed as yourſelf ; but I am en- 
I have abſolutely given my 


own it is a very particular diſappointment to me to- 
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Booth aſced no farther queſtions ; but he returned 
it, and inſiſted on her taking all but one guinea, 
fying, ſhe was the ſafeſt treaſurer, He then promiſ- 
ed her to make all the haſte home in his power, and 
he hoped, he ſaid, to be with her in an hour and half 
at fartheſt, and then took his leave. 

When he was gone, the poor diſappointed Amelia 
fat down 4 with her children; with whoſe gom- 
pany ſhe was forced to conſole herſelf for the abſence 
of her huſband. | 


HA. K. 
A very tragic ſcene. 


HE clock had ſtruck eleven, and Amelia was 
juſt proceeding to put her children to bed, 
when ſhe heard a knock at the ſtreet door. Upon 
which the boy cried out, © There's papa, mamma, 
pray let me ftay and fee him before I go to bed.“ 
This was a favour very eaſily obtained; for Amelia 
inſtantly ran down ſtairs, exulting in the goodneſs of 
her huſband for returning ſo ſoon, though half an 
hour was already elapſed beyond the time in which he 
promiſed to return. 
Poor Amelia was now again diſappointed ; for it 
was not her huſband at the door, but a ſervant with a 
letter for him, which he delivered into her hands. She 
immediately returned up ftairs, and ſaid— It was 
not your papa, my dear; but 1 hope it is one who 
* hath brought us ſome good news. For Booth had 
told her, that he hourly expected to receive ſuch from 
the great man, and had defired her to open any letter 
which came to him in his abſence. 9 
3 therefore broke open the letter, and read as 


8 I R, | 


FTER what hath paſt between us, I need 
A only tell you that I know you ſupped this very 
night alone. with Miſs Matthews: a fact which will 
© upbraid you ſufficiently, without putting me to that 
. trouble, 


- 
* 
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© trouble, and will very well aceount for my deſſirin 
the favour of ſeeing you to-morrow in Hyde-Park a 
* fix in the morning. You will forgive my reming. 
ing you once more how inexcuſable this behaviow 
is in you who are poſſeſſed in your own wife of the 


moſt ineſtimable jewel. 
? * Yours, &c. 


. . James. 
* I ſhall bring piſtols with me.“ 


It is not eaſy to deſcribe the agitation of Ameli' 
mind when ſhe read this fetter. She threw herſelf in. 
to her chair, turned as pale as death, began to trem- 
ble all over, and had juſt power enough left to tap 
the bottle of wine, which ſhe had hitherto preſerved 
entire for her huſband, and to drink a large 
bumper, 

The little boy perceived the ſtrange ſymptom) 
which appeared in his mother ; and running to her, 
he cried, * What's the matter, my dear mamma, you 
don't look well? — No harm hath happened to poor 
* Papa, I hope— Sure that bad man hath not carried 
* him away again,” 

Amelia anſwered, No, child, nothing—ncthing 
* at all '=—And then a large ſhower of tears came 
to her aſſiſtance; which prefently after produced the 
ſame in the eyes of both the children. 

Amelia, after a ſhort ſilence, looking tenderly at 
her children, cried out, It is too much, too much to 
© bear. Why did I bring theſe little wretches into 
the world! why were theſe innocents born to ſuch 
© a fate!*--She then threw her arms round them both, 
(for they were before embracing her knees) and cried, 
* O my children! my children, forgive me, my 
babes Forgive me that I have brought you into 
© ſuch a world as this. You are undone—my children 
are undone.” 

The little boy anſwered with great fpirit, © How 
* undone, mamma? my ſiſter and I don't care a far- 
thing for being undone—Don't cry ſo upon our ac- 


* counts—ye are beth very well; indeed we Wo 
do 
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do pray tell us. I am ſure ſome accident hath hap- 
« pened to poor papa,” 

Mention him no more,” cries Amelia, your papa 
: is—indeed he is a wicked man—he cares not for 
© any of uz>—O Heavens, is this the happineſs I pro- 
t miſed myſelf this evening! — At which words ſhe 
fell into an agony, holding both her children in her 
arms. 

The maid of the houſe now entered the room, with 
a letter in her hand, which ſhe had received from a 
porter, whoſe arrival the reader will not wonder to 
have been unheard by Amelia in her preſent condition. 

The maid, upon her entrance into the room, per- 
ceiring the ſituation of Amelia, cried out, Good 
Heavens! madam, what's the matter? Upon 
which, Amelia, who had a little recovered herſelf 
after the laſt violent vent of her paſſion, ſtarted up, 
and cried — Nothing, Mrs. Suſan — nothing extra- 
ordinary. I am ſubject to theſe fits ſometimes; but 
Jam very well now. Come, my dear children, I am 
very well again; indeed I am. You muſt now go 
*to w__ Mrs. Suſan will be ſo good as to put you 
* to bed,” | | 

* But why doth not papa love us?“ cries the little 
boy, © I am ſure we have none of us done any thing to 
* diſoblige him.“ | 

This innocent queſtion of the child ſo ſtung Amelia, 
that ſhe had the utmoſt difficulty to prevent a relapſe. 
However ſhe took another dram of wine; for ſo it 
night be called to her, who was the moſt temperate 
of women, and never exceeded three glaſſes on any 
occaſion, In this glaſs ſhe drank her children's health, 
and ſoon aftef ſo well ſoothed and compoſed them, 
that they went quietly away with Mrs. Suſan. 

The maid, in the ſhock ſhe had conceived at the 
nelancholy, indeed frightful ſcene, which had pre- 
ſented itſelf to her at her firſt coming into the room, 
tad quite forgot the letter, which the held in her 
band. However, juſt at her departure, ſhe recollected 
i, and delivered it to Amelia; who was no ſooner 
done, than ſhe opened it, and read as follows : 


a « My 
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My deareſt ſweeteſt love, 


0 Write this from the bailiff's houſe, where I wx 
. 1 formerly, and to which I am again brought 2 
© the ſuit of that villain, Trent. I have the misfor. 
tune to think I owe this accident (I mean, that it 
happened to-night) to my own folly, in endeayour. 
ing to keep a ſecret from you — O my dear, had! 
had reſolution to confeſs my crime to you, your for. 
giveneſs would, I am convinced, have coſt me only 
a few bluſhes, and I had now been happy in your 
arms. Fool that 1 was, to leave you on ſuch an ac. 
count, and to add to a former tranſgreſſion a ney 
one.,—Yet by Heavens I mean not a tranſgreſſion of 
the hke kind ; for of that I am not, nor ever will be 
guilty ; and when you know the true reaſon of my 
leaving you to-night, I think you will pity, rather 
* than upbraid me. I am ſure you would, if you 
knew the compunction with which I left you to po 
to the moſt worthleſs, the moſt infamous Do 
© gueſs the reſt Gueſs that crime with which 
I cannot ſtain my paper——but ſtill believe me no 
more guilty than I am—or, if it will leſſen your 
© vexation at what hath befallen me, believe me a 
* guilty as you pleaſe, and think me for a while, at 
© leaſt, as undeſerving of you, as I think myſelf, 
© This paper and pen are ſo bad, I queſtion whether 
vou can read what I write ; I almoſt doubt whether 
* I wiſh you ſhould. Yet this I will endeavour to 
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love, and ſtill keep up your ſpirits with the hopes of 

better days. The doctor will be in town to-morrow, 

and I 'truſt on his goodneſs for my delivery once 

more from this place, and that I ſhall ſoon be able 

to repay him. That Heaven may bleſs and preſerve 

you, is the prayer of, : | 
| My deareſt love, 
* Your ever fond, affectionate, 
and hereafter faithful huſband, | 
- — 6 W. Booth.“ 
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Amelia 


make as legible as I can — ge comforted, my dear 
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Amelia pretty well gueſſed the obſcure meaning of 
this letter, which mnt, . at another time, it might 
hare given her unſpeakable torment, was at preſent 
rather of the medicinal kind, and ſerved to allay her 
anguiſh. Her anger to Booth too began a little to 
abate, and was ſoftened by her concern for his mis- 
fortune, Upon the whole, however, ſhe paſt a miſe- 
rable and ſleepleſs night, her gentle mind torn and 
ditracted with various and contending paſſions, diſ- 
trefſed with doubts, and wandering in a kind of 
twilight, which preſented her only objects of different 
degrees of horror; and where black deſpair cloſed at a 
ſmall diſtance the gloomy proſpect. 
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r. I. 
The book begins with polite hiſtery. 


EFORE we return to the miſerable couple, 

whom we left at the. end of the laſt book, we 
will give our reader the more chearful view of the gay 
and happy family of Colonel James. 

Mrs. James, when ſhe could not, as we have ſeen, 
prevail with Amelia to accept that invitation, which, 
at the deſire of the colonel, ſhe had fo kindly and 
obediently carried her, returned to her huſband, and 
acquainted him with the ill ſucceſs of her embaſſy ; 
at which, to ſay the truth, ſhe was almoſt as much 
diſappointed as the colonel himſelf : for he had not 
taken a much ſtronger liking to Amelia, than ſhe her- 
ſelf had conceived for Booth. This will account for 


ſome paſſages, which may have a little ſurpriſed the 


reader in the former chapters of this hiſtory, as we 
were not then at leiſure to communicate to them a 
hint of this kind : it was indeed on Mr. Booth's ac- 
count that ſhe had been at the trouble- of changing 
her dreſs at the maſquerade. 

But her paſſions of this ſort, happily for her, were 
not extremely ſtrong ; ſhe was therefore eaſily baulked, 
and as ſhe met with no encouragement from Booth, 
ſhe foon gave way to the impetuoſity of Miſs Mat- 
thews ; and from that time ſcarce thought more of the 
affair, till her huſband's deſign againſt the wife re- 
vived her's likewiſe ; inſomuch, that her paſſion was, 

|; ; at 
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it this time, certainly ſtrong enough for Booth, to 
produce a good hearty hatred for Amelia, whom ſhe 
"ow abuſed to the colonel in very groſs terms; both 
an the account of her poverty, and her inſolence: for 
© ke termed the refuſal of all her offers. 

The colonel, ſeeing no hopes of ſoon poſſeſſing his 
new miſtreſs, began, like a prudent and wiſe man, to 
turn his thoughts towards the ſecuring his old one. 
From what his wife had mentioned, concerning the 
behaviour of the ſnepherdeſs, and particularly her pre- 
ſerence of Booth, he had little doubt but that this was 
the identical Miſs Matthews. He reſolved therefore 
to watch her cloſely, in hopes of diſcovering Booth's 
atrigue with her. In this, beſides the remainder of 
zfection which he yet preſerved for that lady, he had 
another view, as it would give him a fair pretence to. 
quarrel with Booth ; who, by carrying on this intrigue, 
would have broke his word and honour given to him. 
And he began now to hate poor Booth heartily, from 
the ſame reaſon from which Mrs. James had contracted 
her averſion to Amelia. | 
The colonel therefore employed an inferior kind of 
pimp to watch the lodgings of Miſs Matthews, and to 
acquaint him if Booth, whoſe perſon was known to 
the pimp, made any viſit there | 

The pimp faithfully performed his office, and 
taving laſt night made the wiſhed- for diſcovery, im- 
nediately acquainted his maſter with it, 

Upon this news, the colonel preſently diſpatched to 
booth the ſhort note which we have before ſeen, He 
ſent it to his Own houſe inſtead of Miſs Matthews's, 
with hopes of that very accident which actually did 
happen. Not that he had any ingredient of the bully 
in him, and deſired to be prevented from fighting, but 
vith a proſpe& of injuring Booth in the affection and 
eleem of Amelia, and of N OP, Lp ſome- 


what to her by appearing in the light of her champion; 


14 


for which purpoſe he added that compliment to Ame- 
lia in his letter. He concluded upon the whole, that, 
if Booth himſelf opened the letter, he would certainly 
meet him the next morning ; but if his wife ſhould 


open it before he came home, it might have the ef- 
fects 
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fects before mentioned; and for his future expoſtulz. 
tian with Booth, it would not be in AmeHta's power 16 
prevent it. 

Now it happened, that this pimp had more maſten 
than one. Amongſt theſe, was the worthy Mr. Trent 
for whom he had often done buſineſs of the pimping 
vocation. He had been employed indeed in the fe. 
vice of the great peer himſelf, under the direction gf 
the ſaid Trent, and was the very perſon who had af. 
ed the ſaid Trent in dogging Booth and his wife tg 
the opera-houſe on the maſquerade night. 

This ſubaltern pimp was with his ſuperior Trent 

eſterday morning, when he found a bailiff with hin 
in order to receive his inſtructions for the arreſting 
Booth; when the bailiff ſaid it would be a very dif. 
cult matter to take him; for that, to his knowledge, he 
was as ſhy a cock as any in England. The ſubaltem 
immediately acquainted Trent with the buſineſs in 
which he was employed by the colonel. Upon which, 
Trent enjoined him the moment he had ſet him to give 
immediate notice to the bailiff; which he agreed to, 
and performed accordingly. 

The bailiff, on receiving the notice, immediately 
ſet out for his ſtand at an alehouſe within three doors 


of Miſs Matthews's lodgings. At which, unfortu. ' 


nately for poor Booth, he arrived a very few minutes 
before Booth left that lady in order to return to 
Amelia. 1 

Theſe were ſeveral matters, of which we thought 
neceſſary our reader ſhould be informed; for, beſides 


that it conduces greatly to a perfect underſtanding of 


all hiſtory, there is no exerciſe of the mind of a ſenſi- 
ble reader more pleaſant than the tracing of the ſeveral 
ſmall and almoſt imperceptible links in every chain of 
events, by which all the great actions of the world are 
produced. We will now in the next chapter proceed 
with our hiſtory. | 
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. . - 
In which Amelia viſits her huſhand. * 


Mu LI A, after much anxious thinking, in 

which ſhe ſometimes flattered herſelf that her 
huſband was leſs guilty than ſhe had at firſt imagined 
him, and that he had ſome good excuſe to make for 
himſelf (for, indeed, ſhe was not ſo able as willing to 
make one for him) ; atlength reſolved to ſet out for the 
bailif's caſtle. Having therefore ſtrictly recommended 
the care of her children to her good landlady, ſhe ſent 
for a hackney-coach, and ordered the. coachman to 
drive to Gray's-Inn-Lane. 

When ſhe came to the houſe, and aſked for the cap- 
tain, the bailiff 's wiſe, who came to the door, gueſſing, 
by the greatneſs of her beauty and the diſorder of her 
dreſs, that ſhe was a young lady of pleaſure, anſwer- 
ed ſurlily, © Captain! I do not know of any captain 
* that is here, notI;* for this good woman was, as 
well as dame Purgante in Prior, a bitter enemy to all 
whores, eſpecially to thoſe of the handſome kind; 
for ſome ſuch ſhe expected to go ſhares with her in a 
0 property to which the law gave her the ſole 
right, : 
Amelia replied, ſhe was certain that Captain Booth 
was there. Well, if he is ſo,” cries the bailiff's 
wife, © you may come into the kitchen, if you will 
* and he thall be called down to you if you have any 
* buſineſs with him.“ At the ſame time ſhe muttered 
ſomething to herſelf, and concluded a little more in- 


telligibly, though Kill in a muttering voice, that ſhe 


kept no ſuch houſe. 

Amelia, whoſe innocence gave her no ſuſpicion of 
the true cauſe of this good woman's ſullenneſs, was 
frightened, and began to fear ſhe knew not what. At 

ſhe made a if; to totter into the kitchen, when 
the miſtreſs of the houſe aſked her, Well, madam, 
* who ſhall I tell the captain wants to ſpeak with him ?” 


* I aſk your pardon, madam},” cries Amelia, in 


my confuſion, I really forgot you did not know me 


tell him, if you pleaſe, that I am his wife.“ 5 
Vor. XI. L * And” 


* 
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And are you indeed his wife, madam?” des Mes. 
Bailiff, a little ſoftened. | 

© Yes, indeed, and upon my. honour, 
Amelia. 1 

© If this be the caſe,” cries the other, 

* walk up ſtairs, if you pleaſe. Heaven f 

* ſhould part man and wife. Indeed, I thing 
can never be too much together. But 1 never u 
© ſuffer any bad doings in my houſe, nor any of the 
* town ladies to come to gentlemen here.” 

Amelia anſwered, that ſhe liked her the better; 
for, indeed, in her preſent diſpoſition, Amelia was 
as much exaſperated againſt wicked women as the vir. 
tuous miſtreſs of the houſe, or any other virtuous wo. 
man, could be. 

The bailiff's wife then uſhered Amelia up ſtairs, and 
having unlocked the priſoners doors, cried, © Cap. 
* tain, here is your lady, fir, come to ſee you.“ At 
which words, Booth ſtarted up from his chair, and 
caught Amelia in his arms, embracing her for a con- 
ſiderable time with ſo much rapture, that the bailiff'; 
wife, who was an eye-witneſs of this violent fondneſs, 
began to ſuſpect whether Amelia had really told her 
truth. However, ſhe bad ſome little awe of the cap- 
tain, and for fear of being in the wrong did not in- 
terfere, but ſhut the door and turned the key. 

When Booth found himſelf alone with his wife, and 
had vented the firſt violence of his rapture in kiſſes and 
embraces, he looked tenderly at her, and cried, 


Is it poſſible, Amelia, is it poſſible you can hare 


© this goodneſs to follow ſuch a wretch as me to ſuch 
a place as this ?—or do you come to upbraid me with 
* my guitt, and to fink me down to that perdition I ſo 
« juſtly deſerve ?? : 
Am ] ſo given to upbraiding then?” ſays ſhe, ina 
entle voice; * have I ever given you occaſion to 
think I would fink you to perdition ?? 

Far be it from me, my love, to think ſo, an. 
ſwered he. © And yet you may forgive the utmoſt 
fears of an offending, penitent ſinner. I know, in- 
* deed, the extent of your goodneſs, and yet I know 


* may guilt ſo great N 
18 8 « Alas! 
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« Alas! Mr. Booth,” ſaid ſhe, © What guilt is this 
« which you mention, and which you writ to me of 
laſt night Sure, by your mentioning to me ſo 
« much, you intend to tell me more, nay, indeed, to 
« tell me all—and not leave my mind open to ſuſpi- 
« cions perhaps ten times worſe than the truth.“ 

Will you give me a patient hearing?“ ſaid he. 

« ] will, indeed,” anſwered the; * nay, I am pre- 
© pared to hear the worſt you can unfold ; nay, per- 
© haps, the worſt is ſhort of my apprehenſions.“ 

Booth then, after a little further apology, began and 
related to her the whole that had paſſed between 
him and Miſs Matthews, from their firſt meeting in 
the priſon to their ſeparation the preceding evening. 
All which, as the reader knows it already, it would 
be tedious and unpardonable to tranſcribe from his 
mouth. He told her likewiſe al! that he had done 
and ſuffered, to conceal! his tranſgreſſion from her 
knowledge. This, he aſſured her, was the buſineſs of 
his viſit laſt night; the conſequence of which was, he 
declared in the moſt folemn manner, no other than an 
abſolute quarrel with Miſs Matthews, of whom he had 
taken a final leave. 

When he had ended his narration, Amelia, after 
a ſhort'filence, anſwered, —* Indeed, I firmly believe 
* every word you have ſaid—but I cannot now forgive 
you the fault you have confeſſed -and my reaſon is 
* —ecauſe,I have forgiven it long ago. Here, my 
dear,“ ſaid ſhe, © is an inſtance that I am likewiſe 
* capable of keeping a ſecret.” She then delivered 
ber huſband a letter, which ſhe had ſome time ago re- 
ceived from Miſs Matthews, and which was the ſame 
wich that lady had mentioned, and ſuppoſed, as 
Booth had never heard of it, that it had miſcarried; 
for ſhe ſent it by the penny-poſt. In this letter, which 
was ſigned by a feigned name, ſhe had acquainted 
Amelia with the infidelity of her huſband, and had be- 
des very greatly abuſed him; taxing him with many 
falſhoods ; and, among the reſt, with having ſpoken 
very ſlightingly and diſreſpe&fully of his wife. 

Amelia never ſhined forth to Booth in fo amiable 
and preat a light; nor did his own unworthineſs ever 
L 2 appear 
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appear to him ſo mean and contemptible, as at this 
inſtant. However, when he had read the letter, he 
uttered many violent proteſtations to her, that all 
which related to herſelf was abſolutely falſe. 

I am convinced it is,“ ſaid ſhe. * I would ng 

have a ſuſpicion of the contrary for the world, I af. 
+ * ſure you I had, till laſt night revived it in my me. 
* mory, almoſt forgot the letter; for, as I well kney 
from whom it came, by her mentioning obligations 
*, which ſhe had conferred on you, and which you had 
more than once ſpoken to me of, I made large alloy. 
ances for the ſituation you was then in; and I wa; 
the more ſatisfied, as the letter itſelf, as well a; 
many other circumſtances, convinced me the affair 
was at an end.“ 
Booth now uttered the moſt extravagant expreſſions 
of admiration and fondneſs that his heart could dictate, 
and accompanied them with the warmeſt embraces, 
All which warmth and tenderneſs ſhe returned; and 
tears of love and joy guſhed from both their eyes. $0 
raviſhed indeed were their hearts, that for ſome time 
they both forgot the dreadful ſituation of their affairs, 

This, however, was but a ſhort reverie. It ſoon re- 
curred to Amelia, that, though ſhe had the liberty of 
leaving that houſe when ſhe pleaſed, ſhe could not 
take her beloved huſband with her. This thought 
ſtung her tender huſband to the quick; and ſhe could 
not ſo far command herſelf, as to refrain from many 
ſorrowful exclamations againſt the hardſhip of their 
_ deſtiny ; but when ſhe ſaw the effect they had upon 
Booth, ſhe ſtifled her riſing grief, forced a little chear- 
fulneſs into her countenance, and exerting all ile ſpi- 
rits ſhe could raiſe within herſelf, a her hopes 
of ſeeing a ſpeedy end to their ſufferings. She then 
aſked her huſband what ſhe ſhould do for him, and to 
whom ſhe ſhould apply for his deliverance. 

* You know, my dear,” cries Booth, that the 
doctor is to be in town ſome time to-day. My hopes 
« of immediate redemption- are only in him; and if 
that can be obtained, I make no doubt but of the 


ſucceſs of that affair which is in the hands of a gen- 
} | « tleman 


K 
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« tleman who hath faithfully promiſed, and in whoſe 
« rower I am fo well aſſured it is, to ſerve me.” 

Thus did this poor man ſupport his hopes by a 

dependance on that ticket which he had ſo dearly 
archaſed of one who pretended to manage the wheels 
in the great ſtate lottery of preferment. A lottery in- 
deed, which hath this to recommend it, that many 
poor wretches feed their imaginations with the pro- 
ſpect of a prize during their whole lives, and never 
diſcover they have drawn a blank. 

Amelia, who was of a pretty ſanguine temper, and 
was entirely ignorant of theſe matters, was full as eaſy 
to be deceived into hopes as her huſband; bat in rea- 
lity at preſent ſhe turned her eyes to -no diſtant pro- 
ſpect; the deſire of regaining her huſband's liberty 
having engroſſed her whole mind. 

While they were 2 theſe matters, they 
heard a violent noiſe in the houſe, and immediately 
after ſeveral perſons paſſed by their door up ſtairs to 
the apartment over their head. This greatly terrified 
the gentle ſpirit of Amelia, and the cried — * Good 
© Heavens! my dear, muſt I leave you in this horrid 
place? I am terrified with a thouſand fears concern- 
ing you. | 

Booth endeavoured to comfort her, ſaying, that he 
was in no manner of danger, and that he doubted not 
but that the doctor would ſoon be with him.—* And 
* ſtay, my dear,” cries he, now I recolle&, ſuppoſe 


you ſhould apply to my old friend James; for I be- 


* lieve you are pretty well ſatisfied, that your appre- 
* henfions of him were groundleſs. I have no reaſon 
* to think but that he would be as ready to ſerve me 
* as formerly,” | 

Amelia turned pale as aſhes at the name of -James, 
and, inſtead of making a dire& anſwer to her huſband, 
ſhe laid hold of him, and cried, © My dear, I have 
* one favour to beg of you, and I inſiſt on your grant- 
ing it me.“ 

Booth readily ſwore he would deny her nothing. 

It is only this, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, that, if that de- 
* teſted colonel comes, you will not ſee him. Let the 


| © People of the houſe tell him you are not here.“ 
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He knows nothing of my being here,” anſwered 
Booth; „but why ſhould I refuſe to ſee him, if he 
* ſhould be kind enough to come hither to me? In. 
* deed, my Amelia, you have taken a diſlike to that 
man without ſufficient reaſon,” 

, © I ſpeak not upon that account,” cries Amelia; but 
I have had dreams laſt night about you two. Per. 
* haps you will laugh at my folly ; but pray indulge 
it. Nay, I inſiſt on your promiſe of not denying 
me.“ 

Dreams ! my dear creature,” anſwered he. What 
* dream can you have had of us?” | 

One too horrible to be mentioned,” replied ſhe. 
I cannot think of it without horror; and, un. 
* leſs you will promiſe me not to ſee the colonel till ] 


return, I poſitively will never leave you.” 


Indeed, my Amelia,” ſaid Booth, I never knew 
vyou unreaſonable before. How can a woman of your 
* ſenſe talk of dreams? | 

Suffer me to be once at leaſt unreaſonable,” ſaid 
Amelia; as you are ſo good-natured to ſay I am not 
* often ſo. Conſider, what I have lately ſuffered, and 
* how weak my ſpirits muſt be at this time,” 

As Booth was going to ſpeak, the bailiff without 
any ceremony entered the room; and cried, * No of. 
* fence, I hope, madam; my wife, it ſeems, did not 
© know you. She thought the captain had a mind for 
a bit of fleſh by the bye. But I have quieted all 


matters: for I know you very well; I have ſeen that 


* handſome face many a time, when I have been wait- 
ing upon the captain formerly. No offence, I hope, 
madam ; but if my wife was as handſome as you are 
I ſhould not look for worſe goods abroad.” 
Booth conceived ſome diſpleaſure at this ſpeech ; but 
he did not think proper to expreſs more than a piſh, 
And then aſked the bailiff what was the meaning 
of the noiſe they heard juſt now. 
© I know of no noiſe,” anſwered the bailiſf. Some 
* of my men have been carrying a piece of bad lug- 
gage up flairs; a poor raſcal that reſiſted the law 
* and juſtice ; ſo I gave him a cut or two with a han- 
ger. If they ſhall prove mortal, he muſt cm” 
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« felf for it. If a man will not behave like a gentle- 
man to an officer, he muſt take the conſequence z 
« but I muſt ſay that for. you, captain, you behave 
« yourſelf like a gentleman ; and therefore I ſhall al- 
« ways uſe you as ſuch ; and I hope you will find bail 
{ ſoon with all my heart. This is but a paultry ſum to 
« what the laſt was; and I do aſſure you, there is no- 
© thing elſe againſt you in the office. 

The latter part of the bailiff's ſpeech ſomewhat 
comforted Amelia, who had been a little frightened 
by the former ; and ſhe ſoon after took leave of her 
huſband, to go in queſt of the doctor, who, as Ame- 
lia had heard that morning, was expected in town that 
very day, which was ſomewhat ſooner than he had in- 


' tended at his departure, 


Before ſhe went, however, ſhe left a ſtrict charge 
with the bailiff, who uſhered her very civilly down 
airs, that if one Colonel James came there to enquire 
for her huſband, he ſhould deny that he was there. 
She then departed ; and the bailiff immediately 

ve a very ſtrict charge to his wife, his maid, and his 

lowers, that if one Colonel James, or any one from 
him, ſhould enquire after the captain, they ſhould 
let him know he had the captain above ftairs : for he. 
doubted not but that the colonel! was one of Booth's 
creditors; and he hoped for a ſecond bail bond by his 


means. | 
SUA. . 


Containing matter pertinent to the hiſtory. 


MELTIA, in her way to the doctor's, determi- 
A ned juſt to ſtop at her own lodgings, which lay 
a little out of the road, and to pay a momentary viſit 
to her children. | | 

This was fortunate enough ; 'for had ſhe called at 
the dotor's houſe, ſhe would have heard nothing of 
him, which would have cauſed in her ſome alarm and 


diſappointment ; for the doctor was ſet down at Mrs. 


Atkinſon's, where he was directed to Amelia's lodg- 
ings, to which he went before he called at his o- n; 
L 4 and 
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and here Amelia now found him playing with her two 
children, t 

The doctor had been a little ſurpriſed at not fing. 
ing Amelia at home, nor any one that could give an 
account of her. He was now more ſurpriſed to ſee 
her come in ſuch a dreſs, and at the diſorder which 
he very plainly perceived in her pale and melancholy 
countenance. e addreſſed her firſt (for, indeed, ſhe 
was in no great haſte to ſpeak) and cried * My dear 
child, what is the matter? where is your huſband ? 
* ſome miſchief, I am afraid, hath happened to him in 
my abſence.” 

Oh, my dear doctor, anſwered Amelia, * ſure 
© fome good angel hath ſent you hither. My poor 
Will is arreſted again. I left him in the moſt miſe. 
rable condition in the very houſe whence your good- 
« neſs fotmerly redeemed him,” 

* Arreſted!” cries the doctor. Then it muſt be 
for ſome very inconſiderable trifle.” 

I with it was, ſaid Amelia; but it is for no leſ; 
* than fifty pound,” 

Then, ' cries the doctor, he hath been diſingenuous 
* with me. He told me, he did not owe ten pounds 
in the world for which he was liable to be ſued,” 

know not what to ſay,” cries Amelia. Indeed, 
© I am afraid to tell you the truth.“ 

How! child,” ſaid the doctor ——— © T hope you 
* will never diſguiſe it to any one, eſpecially to me. 
* Any prevarication, I promife you, will forfeit my 
* friendſhip for ever.” | 


© I will tell you the whole,“ cries Amelia, and | 


rely entirely on your goodneſs.“ She then related 
the gaming ſtory, not forgetting to ſet in the fulleſt 
light, and to lay the ſtrongeſt emphaſis on, his promiſe 
never to play again. 
be doctor fetched a deep ſigh when he had heard 
Amelia's relation, and cried, * I am ſorry, child, for 
the ſhare you are to partake in your huſband's ſuffer- 
* ings! but as for him, I really think he deſerves no 
© compaſſion. You ſay, he hath promiſed never to play 


again; but I muſt tell you he hath broke his promiſe 


© to me already: for I had heard he was formerly ad. 
« dicted 
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« difted to this vice, and had given him ſufficient cau- 
tion againſt it. You will conſider, child, I am al- 
« ready pretty largely engager for him, every farthin 

of which, I am ſenfible, mn! 5b You know I would 
« oo to the utmoſt verge of prudence to ſerve you; but 
F mutt not exceed my ability, which is not very 
« great; and I have ſeveral families on my hands, - 
who are by misfortune alone brought to want. I do 
aſſure you, I cannot w) hog anſwer for ſuch a ſum 
« as this, without diſtreſſing my own circumſtances.” 

Then Heaven have mercy upon us all,“ cries 
Amelia; © for we have no other friend on earth—My 
* huſband is undone; and theſe poor little wretches 
« muſt be ſtarved. 

The doctor caſt his eyes on the children, and then 
cried —* I hope not ſo. I told you I muſt diſtreſs 
my circumſtances, and I will diſtreſs them this once 
* on your account, and on the account of theſe poor 
little babes But things mult not ga on any longer 
in this way You muſt take an heroic reſolution. 
„J will hire a coach for you to-morrow morning, 
which ſhall carry you all down to my parſonage- 
* houſe, There you ſhall have my protection, till 
* ſomething can be done for your huſband ; of which, 
5 be plain with you, I at preſent ſee no likeli- 
* hood,” |! 

Amelia fell upon her knees in an ecſtaſy of thankſ- 
giving to the doctor, who immediately raiſed her up 
and placed her in her chair. She then recollected 
herſelf and ſajd—* Oh! my worthy friend, I have ſtill 
© another matter to mention to you, in which I muſt 
have both your advice and aſſiſtance. My ſoul bluſhes 
* to give you all this trouble ; but what other friend 
* have I? indeed, what other friend could I apply 
to ſo properly on ſuch an occaſion ?? .. — 1 

The doctor, with a very kind voice and counte- 
nance, defired her to ſpeak. She then ſaid—* Oh! fir, 
that wicked colonel, whom I have mentioned to you 
formerly, hath picked ſome quarrel with my huſband 
* (for ſhe did not think proper to mention the cauſe), 
and hath ſent him a challenge. It came to my hand 
5 L 5 © laſt 
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laſt night, after he was arreſted ; I opened and 


read it. 


1 


Give it me child,” ſaid the doctor. 

She anſwered ſhe had burnt it; as was indeed true. 
But I remember it was an appointment to meet 21 
ſword and piſtol this morning at Hyde-Park.“ 
Make yourſelf eaſy, my dear child, cries the doc. 


tor, © I will take care to prevent any miſchief,” 


c 


SS. S.  _© 


But conſider, my dear ſir, ſaid ſhe, this is 3 
tender matter. My huſband's honour is to be pre. 


ſerved as well as his life.” 


And ſo is his ſoul, which ought to be the deareg 
of all things,” cries the doctor. Honour! nonſenſe, 
Can honour dictate to him to diſobey the expreſs 
commands of his Maker, in compliance with a cuſ. 
tom eſtabliſhed by a ſet of Der founded on 


falſe principles of virtue, in direct oppoſition to the 
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plain and poſitive precepts of religion, and tending 
manifeſtly to give a ſanction to ruffians, and protect 
them in all the ways of impudence and villainy? 

All this, I believe, is very true,” cries Amelia 
but yet you know, doctor, the opinion of the world.“ 
* You talk ſimply, child,” cries the doctor. What 
is the opinion of the world, oppoſed to religion and 
virtue? but you are in the wrong. It 1s not the 
Opinion of the world; it is the opinion of the idle, 
ignorant, and profligate. It is impoſſible it ſhould 
be the opinion of one man of ſenſe, who is in earneſt 
in his belief of our religion, Chiefly indeed it hath 
been upheld by the nonſenſe of women , who, either 
from their extreme cowardice, and defire of pro- 
tection, or, as Mr. Bayle thinks, from their exceſſive 
vanity, have been always forward to countenance 2 
ſet of hectors and bravoes, and to deſpiſe all men 
of modeſty and ſobriety ; though theſe are often, at 
the bottom, not only the better, but the braver 


men.“ 


©* You know, doctor, cries Amelia, I have never 
preſumed to argue with you; your opinion is to me 
always inſtruction, and your word a law.” 

Indeed, child,” cries the doctor, I know you are 


a good woman ; and yet I muſt obſerve to you, 2 
© this 
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« this very deſire of feeding the paſſion of female va- 


« nity with the heroiſm of her man, old Homer ſeems 
to make the characteriſtic of a bad and looſe woman. 
« He introduces Helen upbraiding her gallant with 
having quitted the fight, and left the victory to Me- 
© nelaus, and ſeeming to be ſorry that ſhe had left her 
huſband, only becauſe he was the better duelliſt of 
© the two; but in how different a light doth he repre- 
* ſent the tender and chaſte love of Andromache to 
© her worthy Hector! ſhe diſſuades him from expoſing 
* himſelf to danger, even in a juſt cauſe, This is in- 
« deed a weakneſs; but it is an amiable one, and be- 
coming the true feminine character; but a woman, 
* who out of heroic vanity (for ſo it is) would hazard 
not only the life, but the ſoul too of her huſband in 
* a duel, is a monſter, and ought to be painted in no 
© other character than that of a Fury,” 

I] aſſure you, doctor, cries Amelia, © I never ſaw 
* this matter in the odious light, in which you have 
truly repreſented it, before. I am aſhamed to re- 
collect what I have formerly ſaid on this ſubject.— 
And yet whilſt the opinion of the world is as it 1s, 
* one would wiſh to comply as far as poſſible—eſpe- 
* cially as my huſband is an officer of the army. If 
*1t can be done therefore with ſafety to his ho- 
nour ——? 

Again honour!” cries the doctor. Indeed Iwill 
not ſuffer that noble word to be ſo baſely and barba- 
rouſly proſtituted. I have known ſome of theſe men 
* of honour, as they call themſelves, to be the moſt 
* arrant raſcals in the univerſe.” 

Well, I aſk your pardon,” ſaid ſhe.—* Reputation 


* then, if you pleaſe—or any other word you like bet- 


ter -you know my meaning very well.“ 

l do know your meaning, ' cries the doctor, and 
* Virgil knew it a great while. ago. The next time 
* you ſee your friend Mrs. Atkinſon, aſk her what it 
was made Dido fall in love with Eneas.“ 

* Nay, dear fir,* ſaid Amelia, © do not rally me 
* ſo unmercifully ; think where my poor huſband is 
now.“ | 
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6 is,” anſwered the doctor, where I will pre- 
ſently be with him. In the mean time, do you pack 
up every thing in order for your journey to-morrow; 
for, if you are wiſe, you will not truſt your huſ. 
band a. lay longer in this town—therefore to pack. 
in | | 
Amelia promiſed ſhe would — though indeed ſhe 
wanted not any warning for her journey on this ac. 
count; for when ſhe packed up herſelf in the coach, 
ſhe packed up her all. However, ſhe did not think 

roper to mention this to the doctor; for as he was now 
in pretty good humour, ſhe did not care to venture 
again diſcompoſing his temper. 

The doctor then ſet out for Gray's-Inn Lane; and, 
as ſoon as he was gone, Amelia began to conſider of 
her incapacity to take a journey in her preſent ſitua- 
tion, without even a clean ſhift, At laſt ſhe reſolved, 
as ſhe was poſſeſſed of ſeven guineas and a half, to go 

to her friend and redeem ſome of her own and her 
huſband's linen out of captivity : indeed juſt ſo much, 
as would render it barely poſſible for them to go out 
of town with any kind of decency. And this reſolu- 
tion ſhe immediately executed. 

As ſoon as ſhe had finiſhed her buſineſs with the 
pawnbroker {if a man who lends under thirty per 
cent, deſerves that name) he ſaid to her, Pray, ma- 
dam, did you know that man who was here yeſter- 
day, when you brought the piture?? Amelia an- 
ſwered in the negative. Indeed, madam,” ſaid the 
broker, he knows you, though he did not recolle& 
« you while you was here, as your hood was drawn 
over your face; but the moment you was gone, he 
| begged to look at the picture, which I, thinking no 
harm, permitted. He had ſcarce looked upon it, 
when he cried out“ By heaven and earth, it is her 
«« picture!” He then aſked me if I knew you Indeed, 
* ſays I, I never ſaw the lady before.” 

In this laſt particular, however, the pawnbroker 2 
little ſavoured of his profeſſion, and made a ſmall de- 
viation from the truth: for when the man had aſced 
him if he knew the lady, he anſwered ſhe was ſome 
poor undone woman, who had pawned all her * 
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to him the day before; and I ſuppoſe, ſays he, this 
picture is the laſt of her goods and chattels. This hint 
ve thought proper to give the reader, as it may chance 
to be material. - 

Amelia anſwered coldly, that ſhe had taken fo very 
little notice of the man, that ſhe ſcarce remembered 
he was there. 

I aſſure you, madam,” ſays the pawnbroker, © he 
* hath taken very great notice of you; for the man 
changed countenance upon what I faid, and pre- 
« ſently after begged me to give him a dram. Oho! 
thinks I to myſelf, are you thereabouts ? I would 
© not be ſo much in love with ſome folks, as ſome 
people are, for more intereſt than I ſhall ever make 
© of a thouſand pound.” b 

Amelia bluſhed, and ſaid, with ſome peeviſhneſs, 
that ſhe knew nothing of the man ; but ſuppoſed he 
was ſome impertinent fellow or other. . 

Nay, madam,” anſwered the pawnbroker, I aſ- 
* ſure you he is not worthy your regard. He is a poor 
« wretch, and I believe I am poſſeſſed of moſt of his 
* moveables. However, I hope you are not offended ; 
for, indeed, he ſaid no harm; but he was very 
« ſtrangely diſordered, that is the truth of it.“ 

Amelia was very deſirous of putting an end to this 
converſation, and altogether as eager to return to her 
children ; ſhe therefore bundled up her things as faſt 
as ſhe could, and calling for a hackney-coach, direct- 
ed the coachman to her lodgings, and bid him drive 
her home with all haſte he could. EIFS 


CNRS FP, IV; 
In which Dr. Harriſon viſits Colonel James. 


HE doctor, when he left Amelia, intended to 

go directly to Booth; but he preſently chang- 
ed his mind, and determined firſt to call on the co- 
lonel, as he thought it was proper to put an end to 
that matter, before he gave Booth his liberty. 
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The doctor found the two colonels, James and 
Bath, together. They both received him very civilly , 
for James was a very well-bred man; and Bath always 
ſhewed a particular reſpect to the clergy, he bein 
indeed a perfect good Chriſtian, except in the articles 
of fighting and ſwearing. * 

Our divine ſat ſome time without mentioning the 
ſubje& of his errand, in hopes that Bath would go 
away; but when he found no hkelihood of that (for 
indeed Bath was of the two much. the moſt pleaſed 
with his company) he told James that he had ſome. 
thing to ſay to him relating to Mr. Booth, which he 
believed he might ſpeak before his brother. 

© Undoubtedly, fir,” ſaid James; * for there can be 
no ſecrets between us which my brother may not hear.” 

© I come then to you, fir,” ſaid the doctor, from the 
« moſt unhappy woman in the world, to whoſe afflic. 
© tions you have very greatly and very cruelly added, 
* by ſending a challenge to her huſband, which hath 
very luckily fallen into her hands; for had the man, 
for whom you deſigned it, received it, I am afraid 
* you would not have ſeen me upon this occaſion.” 

If I writ ſuch a letter to Mr. Booth, fir,” ſaid 
James, © you may be aſſured I did not expect this viſit * 
min anſwer to it.” | N 
* I do not think you did,” cries the doctor; * but 
you have great reaſon to thank Heaven for ordering 
this matter contrary to your expectations. I know 
not what trifle may have drawn this challenge from 
you ; but, after what I have ſome reaſon to know of 
you, fir, I muſt plainly tell you, that, if you had 
added to your guilt already committed againſt this 
man that of having his blood upon your hands, your 
ſoul would have become as black as hell itſelf,” 
Give me leave to ſay,” cries the colonel, this is 
a — which I am not uſed to hear; and if 
your cloth was not your protection, you ſhould not 
give it me with impunity. After what you know of 
me, fir ! What do you preſume to Know of me to 
my diſadvantage ?? | | 
* You ſay my cloth is my protection, colonel,” an- 
ſwered the doctor, therefore pray lay aſide your an- 
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« ger ; I do not come with any deſign of affronting or 
« offending you. —* 7 

Very well,” cries Bath, that declaration is ſuffi- 
t cient from a clergyman, let him ſay what he 
« pleaſes.” | 

Indeed, fir,” ſays the doctor, very mildly, © I con- 
« ſult equally the good of you both, and, in a ſpiri- 
© tual ſenſe, more eſpecially yours; for you know you 
have injured this poor man.“ 

« So far on the contrary,* cries James, that I have 
been his greateſt benefactor; I ſcorn to upbraid 
him; but you force me to ir. Nor have I ever done 
him the leaſt injury.“ . 

Perhaps not,” ſaid the doctor; © I will alter what 
I have ſaid. — But for this I apply to your honour 
' ——Have you not intended him an injury, the very 
intention of which cancels every obligation? 

How, ſir, anſwered the colonel— What do you 
mean? | 

My meaning,” replied the doctor, is almoſt too 
tender to mention—— Come, colonel, examine your 
* own heart; and then anſwer me on your honour, if 
you have not intended to do him the higheſt wrong 
* which one man can do another.” 

* I do not know what you mean by the queſtion,? 
anſwered the colonel. 4 

* D—n me, the queſtion is very tranſparent,” cries 
Bath. From any other man it would be an affront 
* with the ſtrongeſt emphaſis, but from one of the doc- 
* tor's cloth it demands a categorical anſwer.” 

© I am not a papilt, ſir, anſwered Colonel James, 
nor am I obliged to confeſs to my prieſt. But if you 
have any thing to ſay, ſpeak openly—for I do not 
* underſtand your meaning.” | 

* I have explained my meaning to you already, 
ſaid the doctor, in a letter I wrote to you on the ſub. 
* jet—a ſubje& which Iam ſorry I ſhould have any oc- 
caſion to write upon to a Chriſtian.“ 

© I do remember now,” cries the colonel, © that I 
received a very impertinent letter, ſomething like a 
* ſermon, againſt adultery ; but I did not expect to 
© hear the author own it to my face. 1 
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That brave man then, fir,” anſwered the doctor, 
© ſtands before you, who dares own he wrote that let. 
* ter, and dares affirm too, that it was writ on a juſt 
and ftrong foundation. But if the hardneſs of your 


* 


tion with contempt and ſcorn, what, pray, could in- 
duce you to ſhew it, nay, to give it Mr. Booth? 
What motive could you have for that, unleſs you 
meant to inſult him, and to provoke your rival to 
give you that opportunity of putting him out of the 
world, which you have fince wickedly ſought by 
your challenge ?? | 

I give him the letter!“ ſaid the colonel. 

« Yes, fir,* anſwered the doctor, © he ſhewed me 
* the letter, and atfirmed that you gave it him at the 
* maſquerade.” 


He is a lying raſcal then,* faid the colonel, very 
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paſſionately. *© I ſcarce took the trouble of reading the 


letter, and loſt it out of my pocket.” 

Here Bath interfered, and explained this affair in 
the manner in which it happened, and with which the 
reader 1s already acquainted. He concluded by great 
eulogiums on the performance, and declared it was 
one of the moſt enthuſiaſtic (meaning, perhaps, eccle- 
ſiaſtic) letters that ever was written. And dn me,” 
ſays he, if I do not reſpe& the author with the ut- 
« moſt emphaſis of thinking.” 

The doctor now recollected what had paſſed with 
Booth, and perceived he had made a miſtake of one 
colonel for another. This he preſently acknowledged 


to Colonel James, and ſaid that the miſtake had been 


his, and not Booth's. | | 
Bath now collected all his gravity and dignity, as 
he called it, into his countenance, and addreſſing 
himſelf to James, ſaid — And was that letter writ to 
© you, brother? — I hope you never deſerved any ſuſ- 
« picion of this kind.” 
Brother, eries James, © I am accountable to my- 
« ſelf for my actions, and ſhall not render an account 
either to you or that gentleman.” 
© As to me, brother,” anſwered Bath, you fay 
« right; but I think this gentleman may call you to 


an 
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heart could prevail on you to treat my good inten- 
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in account; nay, I think it is his duty ſo to do. And 
{ let me tell you, brother, there is one much greater 
than he to whom you muſt give an account. Mrs. 
Booth is really a- fine woman, a lady of moſt impe- 
« rious and majeſtic preſence. I have heard you — 
„ay, that you liked her; and if you have quarrelled 
with her huſband upon this account, by all the dig- 
nity of man, I think you ought to aſk his pardon,” 

Indeed, brother,” cries James, I can bear this 
' no longer you will make me angry preſently.” 

Angry! brother James,” cries Bath—* angry !—I 
love you, brother, and have obligations to you, I 
vill ſay no more — but I hope you know I do not 
' fear making any man angry. 

James anſwered he knew it well; and then the 
doctor apprehending that while he was ſtopping up 
one Nad, he ſhould make another, preſently in- 
terfered, and turned the diſcourſe back to Booth. 
vou tell me, fir,” ſaid he to James, that my gown 
is my protection; let it then at leaſt protect me where 
„ have had no deſign in offending; where I have 
' conſulted your higheſt welfare, as in truth I did in 
writing this letter. And if you did not in the leaſt 
' deſerve any ſuch ſuſpicion, ſtill you have no cauſe 
for reſentment. Caution againſt fin, even to the 
innocent, can never be unwholeſome. But this I 
* aſure you, whatever anger you have to me, you 
* can have none to r Booth, who was entirely 
ignorant of my writing to you, and who, 1 am 
certain, never entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion of you; 
gon the contrary, reveres you with the higheſt 
* eſteem, and love, and gratitude. Let me therefore 
' reconcile all matters between you, and bring you 
N he hath even heard of this chal- 
enge.“ : | 

© Brother,” cries Bath, © I hope I ſhall not make 
you angry—1 lie when I ſay ſo; for I am indifferent 
to any man's anger — Let me be an acceſſary to 
what the doctor hath ſaid. I think I may be truſted 
with matters of this nature; and it is a little unkind 
* that, if you intended to ſend a challenge, you did 
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not make me the bearer. But, indeed, as to what 
* appears to me, this matter may be very well mage 
© up; and as Mr. Booth doth not know of the chal. 
* lenge, I don't ſee why he ever ſhould, any more 


* than your giving him the he juſt now ; but that he 
© ſhall 1 from me, nor, I believe, from this 
« gentleman ; for, indeed, if he ſhould, it would be 
© incumbent upon him to cut your throat,” 

© Lookee, doctor, ſaid James, I do not deſeny 
the unkind ſuſpicion you juſt now threw out againſt 
me. I never thirſted after any man's blood; and a 
for what hath paſſed, ſince this diſcovery hath hap- 
< 'ipened, I may perhaps not think it worth my while 
- © to trouble myſelf any more about it.“ 

- The doctor was not contented with perhaps; he in- 
ſiſted on a firm promiſe, to be bound with the colo. 
nel's honour. This at length he obtained, and then 
departed well ſatisfied. 

In fat, the colonel was aſhamed to avow the real 
cauſe of the quarrel to this good man, or, indeed, to 
his brother Bath, who wonld not only have condemn- 
ed him equally with the doctor, but would poſſibly 
have quarrelled with him on his ſiſter's account, whom, 
as the reader muſt have obſerved, he loved above all 
things ; and, in plain truth, though the colonel was a 
brave man, and dared to fight, yet he was altogether 
as willing to let it alone; and this made him now and 
then give a little way to the wrongheadedneſs of colo- 
nel Bath, who, with all the other principles of honour 
and humanity, made no more of cutting the throat of 
a man upon any of his punctilio's, than a butcher doth 
of killing ſheep. 


CHAP. V. 
What paſſed at the bailiff*s houſe. 


— 


H E doctor now ſet forwards to his friend Booth, 
and as he paſt by the door of his attorney in the 

way, he called upon him, and took him with him. 
The meeting between him and Booth need not be ex- 
atiated on. The doctor was really angry, and though 


e deferred his lecture to a more proper n 
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et, as he was no difſembler (indeed, he was incapable 
of any diſguiſe), he could not put on a ſhew of that 
teartineſs with which he had formerly uſed to receive 
his friend. | 
Booth at laſt .began himſelf in the following man- 
der: Doctor, I am really aſhamed ta ſee you; and 
if you knew the confuſion of my ſoul on this occa- 
fon, I am ſure you would pity rather than upbraid 
ne- And yet I can ſay with great fincerity, I rejoice 
© in this laſt inſtance of my ſhame, ſince I am like to 
« reap the moſt ſolid advantage from it.“ The doctor 
fared at this, and Booth thus proceeded: © Since I 
© have been in this wretched place, I have employed 
' my time almoſt entirely in reading over a ſeries of 
« ſermons, which are contained in that book,” (mean- 
ng Dr. Barrow's works, which then lay on the table 
before him), © in proof of the Chriſtian religion, and 
ſo good an effect have they had upon me, that I ſhall, 
I believe, be the better man for them as long as I 
lire. I have not a doubt (for I own I have had 
* fach), which remains now unſatisfied. —If ever an 
Langel might be thought to guide the pen of a wri- 
' ter, ſurely the pen of that great and good man had 
* ſuch an aſſiſtant. The doctor readily concurred in 
the praiſes of Dr. Barrow, and added“ You ſay you 
* have had your doubts, young gentleman ; indeed, 
did not know that—And pray, what were your 
* doubts?* Whatever they were, ſir, ſaid Booth, 

they are now ſatisſied, as I believe thoſe of eve 
impartial and ſenfible reader will be, if he will, with 
due attention, read over theſe excellent ſermons.” 
Very well,“ anſwered the doctor, © though I have 
* converſed, I find, with a falſe brother hitherto, I 
am glad you are reconciled to truth at laſt, and I 
* hope your future faith will have ſome influence on 
Jour future life,” I need not tell you, fir,” replied 
booth, that will always be the caſe, where faith is 
* lincere, as I aſſure you mine is. Indeed, I never. 
vas 2 raſh diſbeliever ; my chief doubt was founded 
on this, that as men appeared to me to act entirely 
from their paſſions, their actions could have neither 
merit nor demerit. A very worthy concluſion truly,” 
cries 


— 
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cries the doctor; © but if men act, as I believe the 
do, from their paſſions, it would be fair to conclude 
that religion to be true, which applies immediately 
© to the ſtrongeſt of theſe paſſions, hope and feat, 
* chuſing rather to rely on its rewards and punjh. 
© ments, than on that native beauty of virtue which 
© ſome of the antient philoſophers thought proper to 
recommend to their diſciples. But we will defer 
© this diſcourſe till another opportunity; at preſent, 
© as the devil hath thought proper to ſet you free, [ 
© will try if I can prevail on the bailiff to do the ſame,” 

The doctor had really not ſo much money in town 
as Booth's debt amounted to, and therefore, though 
he would otherwiſe very willingly have paid it, he 
was forced to give bail to the action. For which pur. 
poſe, as the bailiff was a man of great form, he wa 
obliged to get another perſon to be bound with him, 
This perſon, however, the attorney undertook to pto- 
cure, and immediately ſet out in queſt of him. 

During his abſence, the bailiff came into the room, 
and addrefling himſelf to the doctor, ſaid, * I think, 
© fir, your name is Dr. Harriſon.* The doctor im- 
mediately acknowledged his name. Indeed, the bai- 
liff had ſeen it to a bail-bond before. Why then, 
© fir,” faid the bailiff, there is a man above in a dying 
condition, that defires the favour of ſpeaking to you; 
© I believe he wants you to pray by him.“ 

The bailiff himſelf was not more ready to execute 
his office on all occaſions for his fee than the doctor 
was to execute his for nothing, Without making any 
further IB therefore into the condition of the 
man, he immediately went up ſtairs. 

As ſoon as the bailiff returned down fairs, which 
was immediately after he had lodged the doctor in the 
room, Booth had the curioſity to aſk him who this man 
was. Why, I don't know much of him,” ſaid the 
- bailiff. I had him once in cuſtody before now; I re- 
© member, it was when your honour was here laſt; 
and now I remember too, he ſaid, then, he knen 
your honour very well. Indeed, I had ſome opi- 
nion of him at that time; for he ſpent his mo- 
ney very much like a gentleman ; but I hate 
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« diſcovered ſince, that he is a poor fellow, and 
worth nothing. He is a mere ſhy cock. I have 
« had the ſtuff about me this week, and could never 
get at him till this morning; nay, I don't believe we 
« ſhould ever have found out his lodgings, had it not 
been for the attorney that was here juſt now, who 
„gave us information. And ſo we took him this 
morning by a comical way enough. For we dreſſed 
« up one of my men in women's cloaths, who told the 
people of the houſe, that he was his ſiſter juſt come 
to town: for we were told by the attorney, that he 
© had ſuch a fiſter, upon which he was let up ſtairs ; 
and ſo kept the door a- jar till I and another ruſhed in. 
Let me tell you, captain, there are as good ſtrata- 
gems made uſe of in our buſineſs as any in the army. 

* But pray, fir, ſaid Booth, did not you tell me 
this morning that the poor fellow was deſperately 
* wounded ; nay, I think you told the doctor that he 
was a dying man!“ 

© I had like to have forgot that,* cries the bailiff. 
Nothing would ſerve the gentleman but that he 
* muſt make refiſtance, and he gave my man a blow 
with a ſtick ; but 1 ſoon quieted him, by giving him 
* wipe or two with a hanger. - Not that I believe I 
have done his buſineſs neither; but the fellow is 
* faint-hearted, and the ſurgeon, I fancy, frightens 
© him more than he need. But however, let the 
*worſt come to the worſt, the law is all on my fide, 
* and it is only /e fendendo, The attorney that was 
* here juſt now told me ſo, and bid me fear nothing: 
for that he would ſtand my friend, and undertake 
the cauſe ; and he is a-deviliſh good one at a de- 
* fence at the Old-Bailey, I promiſe you. I have 
* known him bring off ſeveral that every body thought 
* would have been hanged.” 

But ſuppoſe you ſhould be acquitted,” ſaid Booth; 
* would not the blood of this poor wretch lie a little 
heavy at your heart? 6-3 16 

Why ſhould it, captain ?“ ſaid the bailiff. Is it 
not all done in a lawful way? why will people reſiſt 
* the law when they know the conſequence? To be 
* ſure, if a man was to kill another in an unlawful 
* manner as it were, and what the law calls * 
that 


* that is quite and clear another thing. I ſhould ng 
care to be convicted of murder any more than ang. 
© ther man. Why now, captain, you have been 
abroad in the wars, they tell me, and to be ſure mul 
© have killed men in your time. Pray, was you ever 
© afraid afterwards of ſeeing their ghoſts ?? | 

That is a different affair, cries Booth; „but! 
© would not kill a man in cold blood for all the world. 

© There is no difference at all, as I can ſee,” cries 
the bailiff. One is as much in the way of buſine 
6 as the other. When gentlemen behave themſelvei 
© like unto gentlemen, I know how to treat them a 
© ſuch as well as any officer the king hath. And 
© when they do not, why they muſt take what follows, 
© and the law doth not call it murder.” 

Booth very plainly ſaw the bailiff had ſquared bis 
conſcience exactly according to law, and that he could 
not eaſily ſubvert his way of thinking. He therefore 
gave up the cauſe, and deſired the bailiff to expedite 
the bonds, which he promiſed to do, ſaying, he hoped 
he had uſed him with proper civility this time, if he 
had not the laſt, and that he ſhould be remembered 
for it. | 

But before we cloſe this chapter, we ſhall endeavonr 
to ſatisfy an enquiry which may ariſe in our moſt fa. 
vourite readers (for ſo are the moſt curious) how it 
came to paſs that ſuch a perſon as was Dr. Harriſon 
ſhould employ ſuch a fellow as this Murphy. 

The caſe then was thus. This Murphy had been 
clerk to an attorney in the very ſame town in which 
the doctor lived, and when he was out of his time, 
had ſet up with a character fair enough, and had mar- 
ried a maid ſervant of Mrs. Harris, by which means 
he had all the buſineſs to which that lady and her 
friends, in which number was the doctor, could re- 
commend him. 

Murphy went on with his buſineſs, and thrived very 
well, till he happened to make an unfortunate ſlip, 
in which he was detected by a brother of the ſame call- 
ing. But though we call this by the gentle name of a 
ſlip, in reſpect to its being ſo. extremely common, it 
was a matter in which the law, if it had ever come to 
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"is ears, would have paſſed a very ſevere cenſure, be- 
ing, indeed, no leſs than perjury and ſubornation of 


ury. 
Kah brother attorney being a very good-natured 
man, and unwilling to beſpatter his own-profefſion, 
and confidering, perhaps, that the conſequence did in 
no wiſe affect the public, who had no manner of in- 
reſt in the alternative, whether A. in whom the 
üght was, or B. to whom Mr. Murphy, by the means 
aforeſaid, had transferred it, ſucceeded in an action. 
We mention this particular, becauſe, as this brother 
attorney was a very violent party man, and a pro- 
ſelled ſtickler for the public, to ſuffer any injury to 
have been done to that, would have been highly in- 
conſiſtent with his principles. . 

This gentleman, therefore, came to Mr, Murphy, 
ad after ſhewing him that he had it in his power to 
convict him of the aforeſaid crime, very generouſly 
told him that he had not the leaft delight in bringing 
zny man to deſtruction, nor the leaſt animoſity againit 
tin, All that he inſiſted upon, was, that he would 
not live in the ſame town or country with one who 
had been guilty of ſuch an action. He then told Mr, 


ons; the one was, that he immediately quitted that 
country; the other was, that he ſhould convince him 
he deſeryed this kindneſs by his gratitude, and that 
Marphy ſhould transfer to the other all the buſineſs 
which he then had in thoſe parts, and to which he 
could poſſibly recommend him. 

[tis the obſervation of a very wiſe man, that it is a 
rery common exerciſe of wiſdom in this world, of two 
evils to chuſe the leaſt. . The reader therefore cannot 
doubt but that Mr. Murphy complied with the alterna- 


terms on which ſecrecy was to be obtained. 
This happened while the doctor was abroad; and 
vith all this, except the departure of Mr. Murphy, 
not only the doctor, but the whole town (ſave his 
aoreſaid brother alone) were to this day unac- 
quainted. | 

The 


Murphy that he would keep the ſecret on two conditi- | 


tive propoſed by his kind brother, and accepted the 
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The doctor, at his return, hearing that Mr. Murpb 
was gone, applied to the other attorney in his afin 
who ſtill employed this Murphy as his agent in town. 

artly perhaps out of good-will to him, and partly 
*. the recommendation of Miſs Harris; for a he 
had married a ſervant of the family, and a particular 
favourite of her's, there can be no wonder that ſhe 
who was entirely ignorant of the affair above related, 
as well as of his conduct in town, ſhould continue her 
favour.to him. It will appear therefore, I apprehend, 
no longer ſtrange, that the doctor, who had ſeen this 
man but three times fince his removal to town, and 
then converſed with him only on buſineſs, ſhould re. 
main as ignorant of his life and character, as a man 
generally is of the character of the hackney-coach- 
man who drives him. Nor doth it reflect more on the 
honour or underſtanding of the doctor under theſe cir. 
cumſtances to employ Murphy, than it would if he 
had been driven about the town by a thief or z 
murderer, | 


CHAP. VI. 
What paſſed between the doctor and the fick man, 
WE left the doctor in the laſt chapter with the 


wounded man, to whom the doctor, in a very 
gentle, voice, ſpoke as follows: 

I am ſorry, friend, to ſee you in this ſituation, 
© and am very ready to give you any comfort or aflil- 
© ance within my power,” | 
I thank you kindly, doctor, ſaid the man. In. 
deed, I ſhould not have preſumed to have ſent to 

ou, had I not known your character: for though! 
1 I am not at all known to you, I have lived 
© many years in that town where you yourſelf had: 
© houſe: my name is Robinſon. I uſed to write for 
© the attornies in thoſe parts, and I have been em- 
« ployed on your buſineſs in my time.” 2 

© I do not recollect you, nor your name, ſaid the 
doctor; © but confider, friend, Fae moments art 


precious, and your buſineſs, as I am informed, i 
« tg 
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« to offer up your prayers to that great being, before 
« whonr you are ſhortly to appear.—But firſt, let me 
« exhort you earneſtly to a moſt ſerious repentance of 
« all your ſins . | 3 
Gh! doctor,“ ſaid the man —“ Pray, what is your 
« opinion of a death-bed repentance?” ; | 

If repentance is fincere,* cries the doctor, I 
« hope, through the mercies and merits of our moſt 
powerful and benign interceſſor, it will never come 
too late.“ . te , =_.7S, & | | 

« But do you not think, fir,” cries the man, * that, in 
«order to obtain forgiveneſs of any great fin we have 
committed by an injury done to our neighbours, it 
© is neceflary, as far as in us lies, to make all the 
© amends we can to the party injured, and to undo, if 
* poſſible, the injury we have done. 

Moſt undoubtedly,” cried the doctor; * our pre- 
* tence to repentance would otherwiſe be groſs hypo- 
« criſy, and an impudent attempt to deceive and im- 
© poſe upon our Creator himſelf.” _ 127 2 

* Indeed, I am of the ſame opinion, ' cries the peni- 
tent; and I think further, that t his is thrown in 
* my way, and hinted to me by that Great Being; for 
an accident happened to me yeſterday, by which, as 
p things have fallen out ſince, 1 think I plainly diſcern 
* the hand of Providence. I went yefterday, fir, you 
* muſt know, to a pawnbroker's, to pawn the laſt 
* moveable, which, except the poor cloaths you ſee 
on my back, I am worth in the world. While I was 
* there, a young lady came in, to pawn her picture. She 
* had diſguiſed herſelf ſo much, and pulled her hood 
* ſo over her face, that I did not know her while ſhe 
* ſtaid, which was ſcarce three minutes. As ſoon as 
* ſhe was gone, the pawnbroker, taking the picture in 
© his hand, cried out Den my word, this is the hand- 
* fomeft face I ever ſaw in my life. © Tdefired him to et 
me look on the picture, which he readily did—:nd 
Ino ſooner caſt my eyes upon it, than the ſtrong re- 
| 8 ſtruck, me, and [ knew it to be Mrs. 

oot _ © 5 
Mrs. Booth! what Mrs. Booth?“ cries the doctor. 
Th Ao M | Captain 
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Captain Booth's lady, the captain who is now he. 
2 low,” ſaid the other. n ha 90 
* How !”. cries the doctor with great impetuoſity. 

_ © Have patience,” ſaid the man, and you ſha} 
hear all. I expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe to the payn. 
© broker, and aſked the lady's name. He ny 
that he-knew not her name, but that ſhe was ſome 
* undone wretch, who had the day before left all her 
< cloaths with him in pawn. My guilt immediately 
© flewin my face, and told me I had been acceſſary to 
this lady's undoing. The ſudden ſhock fo affected 
© me, that, had it not been for a dram which the 
© pawnbroker gave me, I believe 1 ſhould have ſun; 
on the ſpot.” | 
Acceſſary to her undoing ! how accefſary ?” ſaid 


| 
the doctor. Pray tell me; for I am impatient u f 
hear.“ | | 1 
I will tell you all, as faſt as I can,” cries the ck 
man. * Yau know, good doctor, that Mrs. Harri 0 
of our town had two daughters, this Mrs. Booth and | 
another. Now, fir, it ſeems the other daughter had, 
* ſome way or other, diſobliged her mother, a little WWF * 
before the old lady died, therefore ſhe made a will, 
and left all her fortune, except one thouſand pound, f 
to Mrs. Booth; to which will, Mr. Murphy, my. 
ſelf, and another, who is now dead, were the wit fr 
< nefſes. Mrs. Harris afterwards died ſuddenly; WW 4 
upon which it was contrived, by her other daugh- 
ter and Mr. Murphy, to make a new will, in which W 
Mrs. Booth had a legacy of ten pounds, and all the i fe 
reſt was given to the other. To this will, Murply, Wh © 
* myſelf, and the ſame third perſon, again ſet ov : 
hands.“ | 1 
Good Heaven! how wonderful is thy providence, hi 
We 


cries the doctor . Murphy! fay vou 
He himſelf, ſir, anſwered Robinſon; Murphy, 
who is the greateſt rogue, I believe, now in Ut 
World.? | ; 
Pray, far, proceed,” cries the doctor. 
For this ſervice, fir,” ſaid Robinſon, © myſelf and ; 
© the third perſon, one Carter, received two hundred ; 
© pounds each. Waa: reward Murphy himſelf had, 1 © 
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know not. Carter died ſoon afterwards; and from 
that time, at ſeveral payments, I have by threats 
« extorted above a hundred pound more.—And this, 
« ſir, is the whole truth, which I am ready to teſtify, 
«if it would pleaſe heaven to prolong my life.“ 
hope it will,” cries the doctor; but ſomething 
* muſt be done, for fear of accidents—T will ſend to 
* counſel immediately, to Know how to ſecure your 
« teſtimony.—Whom can I get to ſend ?—Stay, ay— 
he will do—but I know not where his houſe or his 
' chambers are—1I will go myſelf—but I may be want 
© ed here.“ i* 6-36 | * | | 

White the doctor was in this violent agitation, the 
ſurgeon made his appearance. The dolor ſtood ſtill 
in a meditating poſture, while the ſurgeon examined 
his patient. After which, the doctor begged him to 
declare his opinion, and whether he thought the 
wounded man in any immediate danger of death. 
© I do not know, kr! Whore the ſurgeon, * what you 
' call immediate.  He-may live ſeveral. days 
* nay, he may recover. It is impoſſible to give any 
certain opinion in theſe caſes.” He then launched 
forth into a ſet of terms, which the doctor, with all 
his ſcholarſhip, could not underſtand, To fay the 
truth, many of them were not to be found in any 
dictionary or lexicon. & 

One diſcovery however the doQor made ; and that 
was, that the ſurgeon was a very ignorant, conceited 
fellow, and knew nothing, of his profeſſion. He re- 
ſolved therefore to get better advice for the ſick ; but 
this he poſtponed at preſent, and applying himſelf to 
the ſurgeon, ſaid he ſhould be very much obliged to 
him, if he knew where to find ſuch a counſellor, and 
would fetch him thither, © I ſhould not aſk ſuch a 
* favour of you, fir,” ſays the doctor, if it was not on 
© buſineſs of the laſt importance, or if I could find any 
J OO TI 

I fetch fr faid the ſurgeon, very angtily, 
Po you" take me for a, footman,; or a porter? 
I don't know Who you are; but I believe you! 
1 uf as proper to ge on ſuch an erraud as 

Lam,“ (for as the 1 who was juſt come off 

| 2 | his 
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his journey, was very roughly dreſſed, the ſurgeon 
held him in no great reſpe&t). The ſurgeon then 
called aloud from the top of the ſtairs, * Let my coach. 
© man draw up,“ and ſtrutted off without any cere. 


_ telling his patient he would call again the next 
ay. | 
11 this very inſtant arriyed Murphy with the other 
bail, and finding Booth alone, he aſked the bailiff at 
the door, what was become of the doctor, Why the 
doctor,“ anſwered he, is above ſtairs, praying with 
8 ' © How!” cries Murphy.“ How came you 
© not to carry him directly to Newgate, as you pro- 
* miſed me?“ © Why, becauſe he was wounded,” cries 
the bailiff. I thought it was charity to take care of 
© him ; and beſides, why ſhould one make more noiſe 
* about the matter than is neceſſary ?? © And Dr, 
© Harriſon with him?” ſaid Murphy. Ves, he is, 
ſaid the bailiff; * he deſired to fea with the doctor 
very much, and they have been praying together al- 
© moſt this hour. — “ All is up, and undone,” cries 
Murphy. Let me come by, I have thought of ſome- 
* thing which I muſt do immediately,” - 

Now as by means of the ſurgeon's leaving the door 
open, the doctor heard Murphy's voice naming Robin- 
ſon peeviſhly, he drew ſoftly to the top of the ſtairs, 
where he heard the foregoing gems, \o and as ſoon 
as Murphy had uttered his laſt words, and was mov- 
ing downwards,” the doctor immediately ſallied from 
his poſt, running as faſt as he could, and crying, ſtop 
© the villain, ſtop the thief.“ | eee 

The attorney wanted no better hint to accelerate his 

ace; and having the ſtart of the doctor, got down 
570 and out into the ſtreet; but the doctor was ſo 
cloſe at his heels, and being in foot the nimbler of the 
two, he ſoon overtook him, and laid hold of him, a 
he would have done on either Broughton or Slack in 
the ſame cauſe. . 2 

This action in the ſtreet, accompanied with the fre- 
quent cry of, ſtop thief, by the doctor, during the chace, 
preſ-ntly drew together a large mob, who began, 48416 


uſual, to enter immediately upon buſineſs, and to 122 
i 
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fri enquiry into the matter, in order to proceed to 
juſtice in their ſummary way. ; 
Murphy, who knew well the temper of the mob, 
cried out, If you are a bailiff, ſhew me your writ. 
Gentlemen, he pretends to arreſt me here without a 
« writ,” | 
Upon this, one of the ſturdieſt and forwardeſt of the 
mob, and who, by a ſuperior ſtrength of body and of - 
Jungs, preſided in this aſſembly, declared he would 
ſuſter no ſuch thing. D—n me,“ ſays he, away to 
« the pump with the catchpole diretly—ſhew me your 
+ writ, or let the gentleman go you ſhall not arreſt 
© a man contrary to law.“ rege 
He then laid his hands on the doctor, who ſtill faſt 
priping the attorney, cried out: * He is a villain— 
am no bailiff, but a clergyman ; and this lawyer is 
* guilty of forgery, and hath ruined a poor family.“ 
© How !”* cries. the ſpokeſman —— © a lawyer! 
that alters the caſe—? N 
Yes, faith,“ cries another of the mob, it is law- 
« yer Murphy. I know him very well.” 
And hath he ruined a poor family? like enough, 
„ faith, if he's a lawyer—Away with | Plies the juſtice 
immediately, 3 | 
The bailiff now came up, deſiring to know what was 
the matter; to whom doctor Harriſon anſwered, that 
he had arreſted that villain for forgery. © How can 
you arreſt him,“ cries the bailiff, you are no ofn- 
* cer, nor have any warrant? Mr. Murphy 1s a gen- 
* tleman, and he ſhall be uſed as ſuch.” 
* Nay,. to be ſure,* cries the ſpokeſman, * there 
ought to be a warrant ; that's the truth on't.“ 
There needs no warrant,* cries the doctor. I 
* accuſe him of felony ; and I know ſo much of the 
* law of England, that any man may arreſt a felon 
without any warrant whatever. This villain hath 
* undone a poor family; and I will die on the ſpot 
before I part with him.“ 
* If the law, be fo,” cries the orator, * that is ano- 
* ther matter, And tobe ſure, to ruin a poor man is 
the greateſt of ſins. And being a lawyer too, makes 
it ſo much the worſe— He ſhall go before the juſtice, 
M 3 d—n 


d n me if he ſhan't go beſore the juſtice, I 
* the word, he ſhall.” e , ul fo 
*I ſay he is a gentleman, and ſhall be uſed ac. 
* cording to law,“ cries the bailiff. And though 
vou are a clergyman, ' ſaid he to Harriſon, you don't 
* ſhew yourſelf as one by your actions.“ 88 
That's a bailiff,“ cries one of the mob—* one law. 
* yer will always ſtand, by another; but I think the 
* clergyman is a very good man, and acts becoming 
* a clergyman to ſtand by the poor.” | 
At which words the mob all gave a great ſhout, and 
ſeveral cried out: Bring him along; away with him 
to the juſtice,” | N 8 8 
And now a conſtable appeared, and with an autho- 
ritative yoice declared what he was, produced his ſlaff, 
and demanded the peace. © aa). 
The doctor then delivered his priſoner over to the 
officer, and .charged him with felony 3 the conſtable 
received him; the attorney ſubmitted ; the bailiff waz 
hyſhed and the waves of the mob immediately ſub- 
The doctor now balanced with himſelf how he 
ſhould progeed; at laſt he determined to leave Booth 
a little longer in captivity, and not quit 6ght of Mar; 
hy, before he had lodged him ſafe with a magiſtrate, 


hey then all moved forwards to the Jace the con · 


{tab'e and his priſoner marching fir , the doctor and 
the bailiff following next, and about five thouſand 
mob (for no leſs number were aſſembled in a very 
few minutes) following in the proceſſion. 


They ſound the. magiſtrate juſt fittipg down to his 


dinner; however, when he was acquainted with the 
doctor's profeſſion, he immediately a mitte him, and 
heard his byſineſs. Which he no ſooner perfectl) un- 
derſtood, with all its circumſtances, than he reſolved, 
though it was then very late, and he had been fatigued 
all the morning with public buſineſs, to poſtpone all 
refreſhment till he ha diſcharged his duty, He ac 
cordingly adjourned the priſoner and his cauſe to the 
bailiſt's hcuſe, whither he himſelf with the doctor im- 
mediately repaired, and whither the attorney * 1 
W 
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wed by a much larger number of attendants than he 
bad ben honoured with before. en 


In which the hiſtory dragus towards a cunclaſan. 


OTHING could exceed the aftoniſhment- of 
Booth at the behaviour of the doctor, at the 
ime when he ſallied forth in purſuit of the attorney; 
ſor which it was ſo impoſſible for him to account in 
any manner whatever. He remained a long time in 
the utmoſt torture of mind, till at laſt the bailiff's wife 
came to him, and aſked him if the doctor was not a 
nad- man; and in truth he could hardly defend him 
ſtom that imputation. 11 R il DA 
While he was in this perplexity, the maid of the 
zouſe brought him a meſſage from Robinſon, deſiring 
the favour of ſeeing him above ftairs.. With this he 
immediately complied. 11 1 4 

When theſe two were alone together, and the key 
turned on them (for the bailiff's wife was a moſt care- 


ful perſon, and never omitted that ceremony in the“ 


ableace of her huſband, having always at her tongue”s* 
end that excellent proverb of ſafe bind, fafe find.” 
Robin ſon looking ſtedfaſtly upon Booth, ſaid, I be- 
liere, fir, you ſcarce. remember me.“ 

Booth anſwered, that he thought he had ſeen his 
face ſomewhere before; but could not then recollect 
when or where. a q | 

Indeed, fir, anſwered the man, it was a place 
* which no, man can remember with pleaſure. But 
do you not remember, a few weeks ago, that you 
had the misfortune to be in a certain priſon in this 
town, where you loſt a trifling ſum at cards to a 
* fellow prifoner ?? == | | 

This hint ſufficiently awakened Booth's memory, 
and he now recolle&ed the features of his old friend 
Robinſon. He anſwered him a little ſurlily, I know 
you now very well; but I did not imagine you would 
"ever kave reminded me of that tranſaction.” |, 

| M 4. Alas, 
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Alas, fir!” anſwered Robinſon, ' © whatever hap- 
« pened then was very trifling, compared to the inju. 
* ries I have done you: but if my life be ſpared long 
enough, I will now undo it all! and as J have been 
one of your worſt enemies, I will now be one of 
© your beſt friends.“ 

He was juſt entering upon his ſtory, when a noiſe 
was heard below, which might be almoſt compared tg 
what hath been heard in Holland, when the "dykes 
have given way, and the ocean in an inundation 
breaks in upon the land. It ſeemed indeed as if the 
whole world was burſting into the houſe at once. 

Booth was a man of great firmneſs of mind, and he 
had need of it all at this inſtant. As for poor Robin. 
ſon, the uſual concomitants of guilt attended him, 
and he began to tremble in a violent manner. 

The firit perſon who aſcended the ſtairs was the 
doctor, who no ſooner ſaw Booth than he ran to him 
and embraced him, crying, * My child, I with you 
joy with all my heart. Your ſufferings are all at 
an end; and Providence hath done you the juſtice at 
laſt, which it will one day or other render to all 
men,—You will hear all preſently ; but I can now 
only tell you, that your ſiſter 1s diſcovered, and the 
eſtate is your own.” 

Booth was in ſuch confuſion, that he ſcarce made 
any anſwer; and now appeared the juſtice and his 
clerk, and immediately afterwards the conſtable with 
his priſoner, the bailiff, and as many more as could 
poſſibly crowd up ſtairs. 

| The doctor now addreſſed himſelf to the ſick man, 
and defired him to repeat the ſame information before 
the juſtice which he had made already; to which Ro- 
binſon readily conſented. | 

While the clerk was taking down the information, 
the attorney exprefled a very impatient deſire to ſend 
inſtantly for his clerk ; and expreſſed ſo much uneaſi- 
neſs at the confuſion in which he had left his papers 
at home, that a thought ſuggeſted itſelf to the doctor, 
that, if his houſe was ſearched, ſome lights, and evi- 


- 


- dence, relating to this affair, would certainly be 


found ; 


ſound; he therefore deſired the juſtice to / ſearch-- 
warrant unmediately, to ſearch his houſe. | 

The juſtice anſwered that he had no ſuch power. 
That if there was any ſuſpicion of ſtolen goods, he 
could grant a warrant to ſearch for them. 

How, fir!” ſaid the doctor, © can you grant a 
« warrant to ſearch a man's houſe for a filver tea- 
* ſpoon, and not in a caſe like this, where a man is 
© robbed of his whole eſtate? ? 

Hold, fir!” ſays. the ſick man, © I beheve I can 
* anſwer that point; for I can ſwear he hath ſeveral 
title deeds of the eſtate now in his poſſeſſion, Which 
© am ſure were ſtolen from the right owner,” 

The juſtice ſtill heſitated. e ſaid title deeds 
favoured of the reality, and it was not felony to 
ſeal them. If, indeed, they were taken away in a 
box, then it would be felony to ſteal the box. 

*«Savour of the reality! ſavour of the fartality,” 
faid the doctor. I never heard ſuch incomprehen- 
* ible nonſenſe. This is impudent, as well as child- 
+ iſh, trifling with the lives and properties of wen.“ 

Well, fir,” ſaid Robinſon, I now am ſure I can 
do his buſineſs; for I know he hath a filver cup in 
bis poſſeſſion, which is the property of this gentle- 
man (meaning Booth); and how he got it but by 
* ſtealth, let him account if he can.“ 

That will. do,“ cries the juſtice with great pleaſure, 
* that will do; and if you will charge him on oath 
* with that, I will inſtantly grant my warrant to ſearch. 
* his houſe for it.“ And I will go and ſee it executed,” 
cries the doctor: for it was a maxim of his, that no 
man could deſcend. below himſelf in doing any act. 
which may contribute to protect an innocent pexſon,, 
or to bring a rogue to the gallows. as 5 

The oath was inſtantly taken, the warrant ſigned, 
wm the doctor attended the conſtable in the execution: 
of it. 

The clerk then proceeded in taking the information: 
of Robinſon, and had juſt finiſhed it, when the doc- 
tor returned with the utmoſt joy in his countenance, 
and declared that he had ſufficient evidenee of the fact 
in his poſſeſſion. He had indeed two or three letters 

| N 5 | from: 
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from Miſs Harris, in anſwer to the attorney's frequent 
demands of money for ſecrecy, that fully explained 
the whole villainy. | 6349 

The juſtice now aſked the priſoner what he had to 
fay for himſelf, or whether he choſe to ſay any thing 
in his own defence. 

Sir, ' ſaid the attorney with great confidence, I am 
not to defend myſelf here. It will be of no ſervice 
to me; for I know you neither can nor will dif: 
charge me. But Iam extremely innocent of all this 
matter, as I doubt not but to make appear to the 
* ſatisfaction of a court of juſtice.” - x 

The legal previous ceremonies were then gone 
through c: biading over. the profecutor, &c. and then 
the attorney was committed to Newgate ; whither 
= was eſcorted amidſt the acclamations of the po- 

ulace. 

When Murphy was departed, and a little calm re. 

ſtored in the houſe, the juſtice made his compliments 
of congratulation to Booth ; who, as well as he could 
in his preſent tumult of joy, returned his thanks to 
both the magiſtrate and the doctor. They were now 
all preparing to depart, when Mr. Bondum ſtept up 
to Booth, and ſaid : Hold, fir, you have forgot one 
thing you have not given bail yet.” 
This occaſioned ſome diſtreſs at this time; for the 
attorney's friend was departed; but when the juſtice 
heard this, he immediately offered himſelf as the other 
bondſman; and thus ended the affair. 

It was now paſt fix oflock, and none of the ger- 
tlemen had yet dined. They very readily theretore 
accepted the magiſtrate's invitation, and went all to- 
gether to his houſe. > 

And now the very firſt thing that was done, even 
before they ſatdown to dinner, was to diſpatch a mel- 
ſenger to one of the beſt ſurgeons in town, to take 
care of Robinſon ; and another meſſenger to Booth's 
lodgings, to prevent Amelia's concern at their ſaying 
ſo long. | 

The latter however was to little purpoſe ; for Ame- 
lia's patience had been worn out before, and ſhe had 


taken a hackney-coach, and driven to the bw l 
| 2 W 
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chere the arrived a little after the departure of her 
zuſband, and was thence directed to the juſtice's. f 

Though there was no kind of reaſon for Amelia's 
right at hearing that her huſband and doctor Harriſon 
gere gone before the juſtice; and though ſhe indeed 
inzgined that they were there in the light of complain- 
ts, not of offenders; yet ſo tender were her fears 
for her huſband, and ſo much had her gentle ſpirits 
teen lately agitated, that ſhe had -a thouſand appre- 
henfions of ſhe knew not what. When ſhe arrived 
therefore at the houſe, ſhe ran directly into the room, 
where all the company were at dinner, ſcarce knowing 
hat ſhe did, or whither ſhe was going. | 

She found her huſband in ſuch a ſituation, and diſ- 
covered ſuch a chearfulneſs in his countenance, that ſo 
violent a turn was given to her ſpirits, that ſhe was 
juſt able, with the aſſiſtance of a glaſs of water, to 
ſupport herſelf. She ſoon however recovered her calm-- 
els, aud in a little time began to eat what might in- 
deed be almoſt called her breakfaſt. - 

The jaftice now wiſhed her joy of what had hap- 
pened that day; for which ſhe kindly thanked” him, 
zpprehending he meant the liberty of her huſband. 
His worſhip. might perhaps have explained himſelf 
more largely, had not the doctor given him a timely” 
wink; for this wife and man was fearful of mak-' 
ng ſuch a diſcovery all at once to Amelia, leſt it 
hould overpower her; and luckily the juſtice's wife” 
was not well enough acquainted with the matter to 
lay any thing more on it than barely to aſſure the lady 
that ſhe joined in her huſband's congratulation. - . 

Amelia was then in a clean white gown, which ſhe” 
tad that day redeemed, and was, indeed, dreſſed all 
over with great neatneſs and exactneſs; with the glo- 
therefore which aroſe in her features from finding her 
huſband releaſed from his captivity, ſhe made fo 
charming a figure, that ſhe attracted the eyes of the 
4 mapiſtrate and of his wife; and they both agreed, when 

they were alone, that they had never ſeen fo charm- 

, WH 2 = creature; nay, Booth himſelf afterwards told 

er that he ſcarce ever remembered her to look ſo ex- 
„ *nely beautiful as ſhe did that evening. 

M 6 | Whether 
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Whether Amelia's beauty, or the reflection on the 
remarkable act of juſtice he had performed, or what. | 
ever motive filled the magiſtrate with extraordin | 
good humour, and opened his heart and cellars, | WW: : 
will not determine; but he gave them ſo hearty 
welcome, and they were all ſo pleaſed with each other, 
that Amelia, for that one night, truſted the care of 
her children to the woman where they lodged, nor 
did the company riſe from table till the clock ſtruck 
eleven. 

They then ſeparated. Amelia and Booth, havin 
been ſet down at their lodgings, retired into ea 
other's arms; nor did Booth Tor evening, by the 
doctor's advice, mention one word of the grand affair 
to his wife. ; | MY 


CHAP. VII 
Thus this hiftory draws nearer to 4 concluſion. 


'N the morning early Amelia received the following 
letter from Mrs. Atkinſon. | 


© The ſurgeon of the regiment, to which the cap- 
tain my huſband lately belonged, and who came 
this evening to ſee the captain, hath almoſt fright. 
ened me out of my wits, * a ſtrange ſtory of your 
huſband being committed to priſon by a juſtice of 
peace for forgery. For Heaven's ſake, ſend me the 
truth. If my huſband tan be of any ſervice, weak 
as he is, he will be carried in a chair to ſerve a bro- 
ther officer, for whom he hath a regard, which I need 
not mention. Or if the ſum of twenty pound will 
be of any ſervice to you, I will wait upon you wit 
it the moment I can get my cloaths on, the morning 
you receive this; for it is too late to ſend to-night. 
The captain begs his hearty ſervice and reſpects ; an 

believe me, | 

Dear Madam, 
* Your ever affectionate friend, 


* and humble ſervant, * 
X F. Atkinſon. 
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When Amelia read this letter to Booth, they were 
both equally ſurprized, ſhe at the commitment for for- 
ry, and he at ſeeing ſuch a letter from Mrs. Atkin- 


| * for he was a ſtranger get to the reconciliation 


that had happened. 
Booth's doubts were firſt ſatisfied by Amelia, from 


which he received great pleaſure ; for he really had a 


very great affection and fondneſs for Mr. Atkinſon, 


who, indeed, ſo well deſerved it. Well, my dear,” 
ſaid he to Amelia ſmiling, © ſhall we accept this gene- 
* rous offer? 

* O fy! no certainly,* anſwered ſhe. 
Why not, cries Booth, it is but a trifle; and 
yet it will be of great ſervice to us? © 

* But confider, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, © how ill theſe 
« poor people can ſpare it. | 

[They can — it for a little while,“ ſaid Booth; 
and we ſhall ſoon pay it them again.“. 

When, my dear ?* ſaid Amelia. Do, my dear 
Will, conſider our wretched circumſtances. I beg 
you let us go into the country immediately, and 
„live upon bread and water, till fortune pleaſes. to 
* {mile upon us. 
] am convinced that day is not far off,” ſaid Booth. 
However, give me leave to ſend an anſwer to Mrs. 
* Atkinſon, that we ſhall be glad of her company im- 
* mediately to breakfaſt.” 

* You know I never contradict you, faid ſhe; but 
I aſſure you it is contrary to my inclinations to take 
this money.“ | | 

Well, ſuffer me,* cries he, © to act this once 
* contrary to your inclinations.* He then writ a ſhort 
note to Mrs. Atkinſon, and diſpatched it away imme- 
dia ely; which when he had done, Amelia ſaid, 
* I ſhall be glad of Mrs. Atkinſon's company to break- 
* faſt; but yet I wiſh you would oblige, me in refuſing 
* this money. Take five guineas only. That is in- 
© deed ſuch a ſumy as, if we never ſhould pay it, would 
* fit light on my mind. The laſt perſons in the world 
from whom I would receive favours of that ſort, are 
* the poor and generous.” 


© You 
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Lou can receive favours only from the generous, 
cries Booth: © and, to be plain with you, there are 
very few who are generous that are not poor.” 

What think you, ſaid ſhe, © of Dr. Harriſan # 

] do aſſure you, ſaid Booth, be is far from be. 
ing rich. The doctor hath an income of little more 
than ſix hundred pounds a year; and I am convin- 
ced he gives away four of it. Indeed, he is one of 
the beſt ceconomiſts in the world; but yet ] am poſi. 
tive he never was at any time poſſeſſed of five hun- 


« dred pounds ſince he hath been a man. Conſider, 
© dear Emily, the late obligations we have to this 


* gentleman ; it would be unreaſonable ta expect more, 
at leaſt at preſent; my half-pay 18-mortgaged for a 
year to come. — How then ſhall we live? 

* By our labour,” anſwered ſne; I am able to la- 
< bour, and I am ſure Lam not aſhamed of it.” 


And do you really think you can ſupport ſuch 2 


© life?? 


I am ſure I could be happy in it,” anſwered Ame. 


lia. And why not IL, as well as a thouſand others, 


Who have not the happineſs of ſuch a huſband. to. 


make life delicious ?. why ſhould I.complain of my 
hard fate, while fo many, who are much pooxer 


© than I, enjoy theirs. Am Iof a fuperior rank of 


being to the wife of the honeſt labourer ? am I not 
* partaker of one common nature with-her ?? 

My angel,” cries Booth, it delights me to hear 
« you talk thus, and for a reaſon you little gueſs; 


for I am aſſured that one who can ſo heroically en- 
* dure adverſity, will bear profperity with equal 


« greatneſs of ſoul; for the mind that caanot be de- 
« jected by the former, is not likely to be tranſporied 
with the latter.“ 

< If it had pleaſed Heaven,” cried ſhe, © to have 
tried me, I think, at leaſt I hope, I ſhould have pre- 
« ſerved my humility.” 


Then, my dear,” ſaid he, © I will relate you a 
* dream 1 had laft night. You know, you lately men- 


© tioned a dream of yours.” 
Do ſo,” ſaid ſhe, © I am attentive,” 


] dreamt,” 
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« ] dreamt,” ſaid. he, this night, that we were in 
« the moſt miſerable: Gtuatiqn imaginable. Indeed, 
in the ſituation we were yelterday morning, or ra- 
ther worſe ; that I was laid in a priſon for debt, and 
« that you wanted a morſel of bread to feed the mouths 
« of your hungry children, At length (for nothin 
you know is quicker than the tranſition in j 
« Dr. Harriſon, methought, came to me, with chearful- 
« neſs and joy in his countenance. The prifon doors 
immediately fle open; and Dr. Harriſon introdu- 
© ced you, gayly, mug not richly, dreſſed. That 
« you gently chid me for ſtaying ſo long; all on a. 

« ſudden appeared a. coach with four horſes to it, in- 
which was a maid. ſervant with our two children. 
We both immediately went into the coach, and tak - 
ing our leave of the doctor, ſet- out towards your 
« country houſe; for yours 1 dreamt it was. — I 
* only aſk you now, if this was real, and the tranſition. 
« almoſt as ſudden, could you ſupport it? 

Amelia was going to anſwer, when Mrs. Atkinſon; 
came into the room, and after very little previous ce- 
remony preſented Booth with a bank note, which he 
received, of her, ſaying, he would very. ſoon repay it: 
a promiſe that a little offended Amelia, as ſhe thought 
he had no chance of keeping it. a 

The doctor preſontly arrived, and the company ſat 
down to breakfaſt, duriag which Mrs. Atkinſon en- 
tertained them with the hiſtory of the doctors that had 
attended her huſband, by whoſe advice Atkinſon was 
recovered from every thing but the weakneſs which his 
diſtemper had occaſioned. 

When the tea-table was removed, Booth told the 
doctor that he had acquainted his wife with a dream he 
had laſt night. I dreamt, doctor,“ faid he, that 
© ſhe was reſtared to her eſtate. | | 

Very well,” faid the doctor; © and if I am to be 
the Oniropolos, I believe the dream will come to 
* paſs. To ſay the truth, I have rather a better opi- 
* nion of dreams than Horace had. Old Homer 
* ſays, they came from Jupiter; and as to your dream, 
J have often had it in my waking thoughts, that 
* ſome time or other that roguery (for ſo I was always 

| convinced 


—_ 
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convinced it was) would be brought to light: for 
* the ſame Homer ſays, as you, madam, (meaning 
* Mrs. Atkinſon) very well know, - 
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© I have no Greek ears, fir,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, 
I believe, I could underſtand it in the Delphin 
Homer.“ | | 

* I wiſh,” cries he, my dear child, (to Amelia) 
you would read a little in the Delphin Ariſtotle, or 
* elſe in ſome Chriſtian divine, to learn a doctrine 
* wuich yeu will one day have a uſe for. I mean to 
© bear the hardeſt of all human conflicts, and ſupport 
with an even temper, and without any violent tranſ- 
ports of mind, a ſudden guſt of proſperity. 

Indeed,“ cries Amelia, I ſhould almoſt think 
* my huſband and you, doctor, had ſome very good 
© news to tell me, by your ufing, both of you, the 
* ſame introduction. As far as I know myſelf, I think 
« I ean anſwer, I can ſupport any degree of proſpe- 
* rity; and I think I yeſterday. ſhewed I could: for [ 
do aſſure you, it is not in the power of fortune to 
try me with ſuch another tranſition from grief to 
© joy, as I conceived from ſeeing my huſband in pri- 
« ſon and at liberty. | 

© Well, you are a good girl,” cries the doctor, and 
© after I have put on my. ſpectacles L will. try you.” 

The doctor then took out a news paper, and read as 
follows : | 
- © Yeſterday one Murghy, an eminent attorney at 
© law, was committed to Newgate, for the forgery of 
© a will under which an eſtate hath been for many 
« years detained from the right owner,” 

Now in this paragraph there is ſomething very re- 
markable, and that is that it is true: but pus 2 


* © If Jupiter doth not immediately execute his vengeance, he 
4 will however extcute it at laſt; and their tranſgreſſions ſhall fall 
© heavily on their own heads, and on their wiyes and children.“ 


4 | explanatum 
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lanatum. In the Delphin edition of this news paper, 
there is the following note upon the words right owner : 
« The right owner of this eſtate is a young lady of the 
« higheſt merit, whoſe maiden name was Harris, and 
« who ſome time ſince was married to an idle fellow, 
one lieutenant Booth. And the beſt hiſtorians aſ- 
« ſure us, that letters from the elder ſiſter of this lady, 
« which manifeſtly prove the forgery, and clear up 
© the whole affair, are in the 1245 of an old parſon 
called Dr. Harriſon,” | 

© And is this really true,“ cries Amelia? 

© Yes, really, and ſincerely,” cries the doctor. 
The whole eſtate: for your mother left it you all, 
'2nd is as ſurely yours, as if you was already in poſ- 
« ſefion,? ; 

© Gracious Heaven,“ cries ſhe, falling on her 
knees, © I thank you.” —— And then ſtarting up, ſhe 
ran to her huſband, and embracing him, cried, * My 
' dear love, I wiſh you joy: and f ought in gratitude 
' towiſh it you: for you are the cauſe of mine. It 
' is upon yours, and my children's account, that I 
' principaHy rejoice, 

Mrs. Atkinſon roſe from her chair, and jumped 
about the room for joy, repeating, 2 


Turne, | quod optanti divim promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies, en, attulit ultro“. 


Amelia now threw herſelf into a chair, complained 
ſhe was a little faint, and begged a glaſs of water. 
The doctor adviſed her to be blooded ; but ſhe refuſed, _ 
ſaying, ſhe required a vent of another kind 
dhe then defired her children to be brought to her, 
whom ſhe immediately caught in her arms, and hav- 
ng profuſely cried over them for ſeveral minutes, de- 
clared ſhe was eaſy. After which, ſhe ſoon regained 
her uſual temper and complexion. 

That day they dined together, and in the afternoon 
they all, except the doctor, viſited captain Atkinſon ; 


What none of all the Gods could grant thy vows, 
That, Turnus, this auſpicious day beftows, 


he 
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he repaired to the bailiff's houſe to viſit the ſick may 
whom he found very chearful, the ſurgeon having af. 
ſured him that he was in no manner of danger, 

The doctor had a long ſpiritual diſcourſe with Ro. 
binſon, who aſſured him that he fincerely repented 9 
his paſt life; that he was reſolved to lead his future 
days in a different manner, and to make what amend: 
he could for his fins to the ſociety, by bringing one of 
the greateſt rogues in it to juſtice. There was a cir. 
cumſtance which much pleaſed the doctor, and made 
him conclude that, however Robinſon had been cor. 
rupted by his old maſter, he had naturally a good dif. 
poſition. . This was, that Robinſon declared he waz 
chiefly induced to the diſcovery by what had happened 
at the pawnbroker's, and by the miſeries which he 
there perceived he had been inſtrumental in bringing 
on Booth and his family. 


The next day Booth and his wife, at the doctor 
inſtance, dined with colonel James and his lady, 
where they were received with great civility, and all 
matters were . accommodated, . without Booth ever 
knowing a ſyllable of the challenge even to this day, - 
Ihe doctor inſiſted very ſtrongly on having Miß 
Harris taken into cuſtody, and ſaid, if ſhe was bis 
ſiſter, be would deliver her to juſtice, He added be. 
ſides, that it was impoſſible to ſkreen her, and carry 
on the proſecution, or, indeed, recover the eſtate. 
Amelia at laſt begged the delay of one day only, in 
which time ſhe wrote a letter to her fifter informing 
her of the diſcovery, and the danger in which ſie 
Rood, and begged her earneſtly to make her eſcape, 
with many aflurances that ſhe would never ſuffer her 
to know any diſtreſs... This letter ſhe ſent away ex- 

eſs, and it had the deſired effect: for Miſs Hatris 
Lovies received ſuſtcient information from the attor- 
ney to the ſame purpoſe, immediately ſet out for 
Pool, and from thence to. France, carrying with her 
all her money, moſt of her cloaths, and ſome few jen- 
els. She had, indeed, packed up plate and jewels to 
the value of two thouſand pound and upwards. But 
Booth, to whom Amelia communicated the letter, 


prevented her, by ordering the man that went * 
| the 
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he expreſs (who had been a ſerjeant of the foot 
nrds recommended to him by Atkinſon) to ſuffer 
the lady to go whither ſhe pleaſed, but not to take 
ny thing with her except her cloaths, which he was 
arzfully to ſearch. T'heſe orders were obeyed punc- 
wally, and with theſe ſhe was obliged to comply: 

Two days after the bird was flown, a watrant from 
de lord chief juſtice arrived to take her up, the meſ- 
enger of which returned with the news of her flight, 
1050 to the ſatis faction of Amelia, and conſequently 
of Booth, and, indeed, not greatly to the grief of the 
r 

About a week afterwards, Booth and Amelia, with 
their children, and captain Atkinſon and his lady, all 
et forwards together for Amelia's houſe, where they 
mired amidſt the acclamations of all the neighbours, 
and every public demonſtration of joy. NN. 

They found the houſe ready prepared to receive 
them by Atkinſon's friend, the old ſerjeant, and a 
xood dinner prepared for them by Amelia's old nurſe, 
who was adgdrefled with the utmoſt duty by her ſon 
ud daughter, moſt affectionately careſſed by Booth 
and his wife, and by Amelia's abſolute command 
bene next.t9 herſelf at the table.” At which, per- 
haps, were ale bied fojne of the beſt and happieſt 
people then in the world. e itt” 


CHAP. . 
s which the biftory,is concluded. © 


AVING. brought - our. hiſtory to a concluſions 

as to thoſe points in which we preſume our read, 

er was chiefly intereſted, in the foregoing chapter ; 
we ſhall in this, by way of epilogue, endeavour to 
ſatisfy his curioſity, as to kt Bath ſince happened to 
ihe principal perſonages of whom we have treated in 
the foregoing pages. # Sgt” 1 
Colonel James and his lady, aſter living in a polite 
manner for many years together, at laſt agreed to live 
in as polite a manner aſunder. The Colonel hath. 


kept Miſs Matthews ever ſince, and is at length grown. 
; e to 
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to doat on her (though now very diſagreeable in he, 
e and immenſely fat) to ſuch a army that he 
ubmits to be — by her in the moit tyrannicy 
manner, 

He allows his lady eight hundred pounds a per 

with which ſhe devides her time between T unþridge, 
Bath, and London, and paſſes about nine hours in 
the twenty-four at cards. Her income is lately in. 
creaſed by three thouſand pounds left her by her bro. 
ther colonel Bath, who was killed in a duel about fix 
years ago, bya gentleman who told the colonel he dif. 
fered from him in opinion. 
The noble peer and Mrs. Elliſon have been both 
dead ſeveral years, and both of the conſequences of 
their favourite vices; Mrs. Elliſon having fallen ; 
| martyr to her liquor, and the other to his amours, by 
which he was at laſt become ſo rotten, that he funk 
above ground, | 

The attorney, Murphy, was brought to his trial 
at the Old-Bailey; where, after much quibbling about 
the meaning of a very plain act of parliament, he wa 
at length convicted of forgery, and was ſoon after. 
wards hanged at Tyburn. 

The witneſs for ſome time ſeemed to reform his life, 
and received a ſmall penſion from Booth; after which, 
he returned to vicious courſes, took a purſe on the 
highway, was detected and taken, and followed the 
_ laſt ſteps of his old mafter, So apt are men, whoſe 
manners have. been once thoroughly corrupted, to re- 
turn, from any dawn of an amendment, into the dark 
paths of vice. | | 

As to Miſs Harris, ſhe lived three years with a 
broken heart at Boulogne, where ſhe received annu- 
ally fifty pounds from her fiſter, who was hardly pre- 
vailed on by Dr. Harriſon not to ſend her a hundred, 
and then died in a moſt miſerable manner. 

Mr. Atkinſon upon the whole hath led a very happy 
life with his wife, though he hath been ſometimes ob- 
liged to pay proper homage to her ſuperior underſtand- 
ing and knowledge. This, however, he chearfully 
ſubmits to, and ſhe makes him proper returns of fond- 
neſs, They have two fine boys, of whom they ate 

. equally 
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equally fond. He is lately advanced to the rank of 
ptain, and laſt ſummer both he and his wife paid a 
ft of three months to Booth and his wife. 

Dr. Harriſon is grown old in years, and in honour; 
loved and reſpeted by all his pariſhioners, and 
jy all his neighbours. He divides his time between 
jis pariſh, his old town, and Booth's — at which 
af place he had, two years ago, a gentle fit of the 
pot, being the firſt attack of that diſtemper. Durin 
this fit, Amelia was his nurſe, and her two eldeſt 
aughters ſat up alternately with him for a whole 
* The eldeſt of thoſe girls, whoſe name is Ame- 
la, is his favourite; ſhe is the picture of her mother, 
ad it is thought the doctor hath diſtinguiſhed her in 
bis will ; for he hath declared that he will leave his 
whole fortune, except ſome few - charities, among 
Anelia's children, 

As-to Booth and Amelia, fortune ſeems to have 
nade them large amends for the tricks ſhe played 
them in their youth. They have, ever ſince the above 
eriod of this hiſtory, enjoyed an uninterrupted courſe 
of health and happineſs.” In about ſix weeks after 
Zooth's firſt coming into the country, he went to Lon- 
don, and paid all Fis debts of honours after which, 
and a ſtay of two days only, he returned into the coun- 
try, and hath never ſince been thirty miles from home. 
He hath two boys, and four girls; the eldeſt of the 
boys, he who hath made his appearance in this hiſ- 
tory, is juſt come from the univerſity, and is one of 
the fineſt gentlemen and beſt ſcholars of his age. The 
ſfecend is juſt going from ſchool, and is intended for 
the church, that being his own choice. His eldeft 
daughter is a woman grown, but we muſt not men- 
tion her age. A marriage was propoſed to her the 
ther day with a young fellow of a good eſtate, but 
ſhe never would ſee him more than once; for doc- 
tor Harriſon,” ſays ſhe, * told me he was illiterate, 
and I am ſure he is ill-natured;” The ſecond girl is 
three years younger than her ſiſter; and the others are 
jet children. 

Amelia is ſtill the fineſt woman in England of her 


ae, Booth himſelf often avers ſhe is as handſome 
as 
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as ever. Nothing can equal the ſerenity of their liye, 
Amelia declared to me the other day, that ſhe did ny 
remember to have ſeen her huſband out of humour 
theſe ten years; and upon my infinuating to her, that 
he had the beſt of wives, ſhe anſwered with a ſmile, 
that ſhe ought to be ſo, for that he had made her th, 
happieſt of women. AJ 
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dome PROPOSALS for Remedying this 
GROWING EII. 
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The preſent reigning Vicss are impartially —_— ; 
and the Laws that relate to the Proviſion for the 
Poor, and to the Puniſhment of FELoxs, are large- 
ly and freely examined. 


Non jam ſunt mediecres bominum libidines „non humane 
audaciæ ac tolerandæ. Nihil cogitant niſi cædem, nifi 


incendia, nifi rapinas. 


Cic. in Catil. ada. 


2h TO THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 
PHILIP Lord HARDWICK, 
Loid High Chancellor of GREAT BRITAIN, 


Myr LoR D, 


8 the reformation of any part of our civil polity 
A requires as much the knowledge of the ſtateſman” 
v of the lawyer, the following ſheets are, with the 
lricteſt propriety, addreſſed to a perſon of the higheſt 
eminence in both theſe capacities. | 

The ſubject of this treatiſe cannot be thought un- 
orthy- of ſuch a protection, becauſe it touches only 
tioſe evils which have ariſen in the lower branches of 
our conſtitution, This conſideration will account for 
their having hitherto eſcaped your lordſhip's notice 
and that alone will account for their having ſo long 
prevailed ; but your lordſhip will not, for this reaſon, 
think it below your regard; ſince, however 1gnoble 
the parts may be in which the diſeaſe is firſt engen- 
=, it will in time be ſure to affect the whole 

Vs 
The ſubje&, indeed, is of ſuch importance, that 
ve may truly apply to it thoſe words of Cicero, in his 
irt book of laws: Ad Reipublice formandas et flabili- 
alas vires, et ad ſanandos Populos omnis pergit Oratis. 
How far I have been able to ſucceed in the execution, 
muſt be ſubmitted to your lordſhip's candour. I hope, 
| have no immodeſt opinion of my own abilities; but, 
u truth, I have much leſs confidence in my authority. 
Indeed the higheſt authority is neceſſary to any degree 
of ſacceſs in an attempt of this kind. Permit me, 
therefore, my lord, to fly to the protection of the high- 
et which doth now exiſt, or which perhaps ever did 
eaſt, in this kingdom, | 
Vor. XI. N This 
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This great ſanction is, J am convinced, alway 
ready to ſupport what really tends to the public ui. 
lity : if J fail, therefore, of obtaining the honour af 
it, I ſhall be fully fatisfied that I do not deſerve it, auc 
ſhall fit down contented with the merit of a good in. 
tent: for ſurely there is ſome praiſe due to the baue /,/ 
deſign of doing a ſervice to the public. Nor ca mm 
enemies, I think, deny that I am entirely diſintereſeg 
in my endeavour, unleſs they ſhould Aer the gn. 
tification which my ambition finds in the opportunity 
of this addreſs. 


Ian, with the meſt profound reſped, 
My Loxsp, 
Your Lordſbip's moſt obedient, 
| moſt devoted | humble ſervant, 


HENRY FIELDING, 


P RE FAC Waen 


N R PY 
HERE is nothing ſo much talked of, and ſo 
little underſtood in this country, as the Cox/?:- 

ation, It is a word in the mouth of every man; and 
jet, when we come to diſcourſe of the matter, there 
sn0 ſubject on which our ideas are more confuſed and 
perplexed. Some, when they ſpeak of the conſtitu- 
ton, confine their notions to the law; others to the le- 
piſlature ; others, again, to the governing or execu- 
ive part; and many there are, who jumble all theſe 
wgether in one idea. One error, however, is com- 
non to them all: for all ſeem to have the conception 
of ſomething uniform and permanent, as if the con- 
fitution of England partook rather of the nature of 
the ſoil than of the climate, and was as fixed and con- 
fant as the former, not as changing and variable as 

the latter. a | "Ib 
Now in this word, The Conſtitution, are included 
the original and fundamental law of the kingdom, 
from whence all powers are derived, and by which 
they are circumſcribed ; all legiſlative and executive 
wthority ; all thoſe municipal proviſions which are 
commonly called The Laws; and, laſtly, the cuſtoms, 
manners, and habits of the people. Theſe, joined to- 
pether, do, I apprehend, form the political ; as the 
ſereral members of the body, the animal «economy, 
with the humours and habit, compoſe that which is 

called the natural conſtitution. == | 
The Greek philoſophy will, perhaps, help us to a 
better idea for neither will the ſeveral conftituent 
parts, nor the contexture of the whole, give an ade- 
quate notion of the word. By the Conſtitution is, in- 
ted, rather meant ſomething which reſults from 
the order and diſpoſition of the Whole; ſomething 
reſembling that harmony for which the Theban in 
Mato"; Phedo contends ; which he calls 4%64]iv 7. 
V 40@pd]ov, Something inviſible and incorporeal. For 
many of the Greeks imagined the ſoul to reſult from 
tte ae or compoſition of the parts of the body; 
"en theſe were properly tempered together, as har- 
N 2 mony 
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mony doth from the proper compoſition of the fever 
parts in a well- tuned muſical inſtrument: in the ſame 
manner, from the diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts in 
Rate, ariſes that which we call the Corftitution, 
In this diſpoſition the laws have ſo conſiderable , 
ſhare, that, as no man can perfectly underſtand the 
whole, without knowing the parts of which it is con. 
poſed, it follows, that, to have a juſt notion of on 
conſtitution, without a competent knowledge of the 
laws, is impoſſible. Without this, the reading oye 
our hiftorians may afford amuſement, but will ven 
little inſtru us in the true eſſentials of our conſtitu. 
tion. Nor will this knowledge alone ſerve our pur. 
poſe. The mere lawyer, however ſkilful in his pm. 
feſſion, who is not verſed in the genius, manners, nl 
habits of the people, makes but a wretched politician, 
Hence the hiſtorian, who is ignorant ef our law, nd 
"the lawyer who is ignorant of our hiſtory, have agreed 
in that common error, remarked above, of conſider. 
ing our conſtitution as ſomething fixed and perms. 
nent: for the exterior form of government (howerer 
the people are changed) fill, in a great degree, . 
mains what it was; and the ſame, notwithſtanding al 
Its alterations, may be ſaid of the law. 
To explain this a little farther : From the origindl 
of the lower houſe of parliament to this day, the fu- 


2 EA. Bon 


preme power hath been veſted in the king and de ge 
two houſes of parliament, Theſe two houſes har, ba 
each at different times, carried very different weights ( 
zin the balance, and yet the form of government f. ;... 
mained ſtill one and the ſame ; ſo hath it happened wil w 
"the law; the ſame courts of juſtice, the ſame form er: 
trials, &c. have preſerved the notion of identity, lg 
though, in real truth, the preſent governing powell (+. 
and the preſent legal proviſions bear ſo little reſem- pp 


'blance to thoſe of our anceſtors in the reign of ki f 
John, or indeed in later times, that, could any laat con, 
or ſtateſman of thoſe days be recalled to life, he wou ne, 
make, I believe, a very indifferent figure in We con 
minſter-hall, or in any of the parts there adjacent. the; 
To perceive the alterations in our conſtitution, do den 
in fact, require a ptetty juſt knowledge both of iy c 
people and of the laws: for either of theſe — 0 
| z | g 


Cy 


y changed, without producing any immediate 
F:& on the other. The alterations in the great wheels 
of ſtate above-mentioned, which are ſo viſible in our 
tiſftorians, are not noticed in our laws, as very few. of 


the great changes in the law have fallen under the eye 


of our hiſtorians, 

Many of both kinds have appeared in our conſtitu- 
tion ; but I ſhall at preſent conſine myſelf to one only, 
„ being that which principally relates to the ſubject 
of the following treatiſe. _ | 

If the conſtitution, as I have above aſſerted, be the 
reſult of the diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts before- 
mentioned, it follows, that this diſpoſition can never 
be altered, without producing a proportional change 
in the conſtitution. If the foul” ſays Simmias in Plato, 
be a harmony reſulting from the diſpoſition of the 
' corporeal parts, it follows, that when this 1 7 55 
tion is confounded, and the body is torn by diſeaſes 
« or other evils, the ſoul immediately (whatever be 
' her divinity) muſt, periſh.” This will be apparent, 
if we caſt our eyes a, moment towards the animal œco- 
om; and it is no leſs true in the political. 

The cuſtoms, manners, and habits of the people, 
do, as I have ſaid, form one part of the political con- 
fitution ; if theſe are altered, therefore, this muſt be 
* likewiſe; and here, as in the natural body, 

e di 


ſorder of any part will, in its conſequence, al- 


ect the whole. Ph 

One known diviſion of the people in this nation is 
into the nobility, the gentry, and the commonalty. 
What alterations have happened among the two former 
of theſe, I ſhall not at preſent enquire ; but that the 


lat, in their cuſtoms, manners, and habits, are greatly 
changed from what they were, 1 think to make 


appear, 

If e look into the earlieſt ages, we ſhall find the 
condition of this third part to have been very low and 
mean. The higheſt order of this rank, before the 
Conqueſt, were thoſe tenants in ſocage, who held 
their lands by the ſervice of the plough ; who, as Lit- 
leton tells us, were to come with their lough for 
certain days in the year, to plough and to the de- 
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meſne of the lords ;* as the villains,” ſaith the ſame 
author, , were to carry and recarry the dung of his 
* lord, ſpread it upon ſis land, and to perform ſuch 
like ſervices.. 1 
This latter was rightly accounted a flaviſh tenure, 
The villains were indeed conſidered in law as a kind 
of chattel belonging to their maſters : for though 
theſe had not the power of life and death over then, 
x nor even of maiming them with Se pra h yet theſe 
; villains had not even the capacity of purchaſing lands 
or goods ; but the lord, on ſach purchaſe, might enter 
into the one, and ſeize the other for his own uſe, And 
as for the land which they held in villenage, though 
lord Coke ſays it was not only held at the will of the 
lord, but according to the cuſtom of the manor ; yet, 
in antient times, it the lord ejected them, they were 
manifeſtly without remedy. | 
And as to the former, though they were accounted 
freemen, yet were they obliged to ſwear fealty to 
their lord ; and though Mr. Rapin be miſtaken, when 
he ſays they could not alienate the land (for before the 
ſtatute of Magna Charta, chap. 32. they could have 
given or ſold the whole, but without any alteration of 
the tenure) yet was the eftate of theſe but very mean, 
Though they are called freemen, ſays lord Coke, 
vet they ploughed, barrowed, reaped, and moved, 
© &c. for the lord ;* and Bratton, Dicaniur Socmann 
eo quod deputati ſunt tantummedo ad culturam. | 
© Beſides ſuch as were bound by their tennres to the 
fervice of agriculture, the number of freemen beloy 
the degree of gentry, and who got their livelihood 
the mercantile or mechanical way, was very inconf. 
derable. As to the ſervants, they were chiefly bound F 
by tenure, and thoſe of the lower fort differed ve!) 
little from ſlaves. "EA 2 
That this eftate of the commonalty 1 


s greatly chang; F 


ed, is apparent, and to this alteration many cauſs i 
in ſubſequent ages have contributed. Ky 

Firſt, The oath of fealty, or fidelity, which of 0 
time was adminiſtered with great ceremony, became 


afterwards to be omitted; and though this fealty fil 
| "47 Female 
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emained incident to every ſocage tenure; yet the 
omiſſion of the form was not without its conſequences; 
for, as lord Coke ſays, ſpeaking of homage, Pru- 
Aut antiquity did, for the more ſolemnity and better ne- 
wry and obſervation of that which is to be done, eapreſi 
hbflances under ceremonies. © {67 s 
- 24ly, Whereas in the antient tenures the principal 
reſervation was of perſonal ſervices from the inferior 
tenants, the rent being generally trifling, ſuch as hens, 
capons, roſes ſpurs, hawks, &c. afterwards, the ava- 
rice or neceflity of the lords incited them to convert 
theſe for the moſt part into money, which [tended 
greatly to weaken the power of the lord, and to raiſe 
the freedom and independency of the-tenant. 

34ly, The diſmembering manors by leaſes for years, 
25 it flowed from the ſame ſources, to it produced the 
fame effects. Theſe were probably very rare before 
the reign of Edward I. at which time the ſtatute of 
Glouceſter ſecured the eſtate of the tenant. x 

4thly, The eſtate. of the yillain or. copyholder ſeems 
clearly, as I have ſaid, to have originally been holden 
only at the will of the lord; but the law was after- 
wards altered, and in the reign of Edward IV, ſome 
of the beſt judges were of opinion, that if the copy- 
holder was unlawfully ejected by his lord, he ſhould 


woe an action of treſpaſs againſt him at the com- 


ev 
. 
* 


mon la. Pn | 
From this time the eſtate of the copyholder (which; 
as Briton tells us, was formerly a baſe tenure) — ra 
to grow into repute ; and, though fill diſtinguiſhed-in 
ſome privileges from a freehold, became the poſſeſſion 
of muy opulent and powerful perſons. 
- By theſe and ſuch like means the commonalty, by 
ces, ſhook off their vaſſalage, and became more 
and more independent on their ſuperiors. Even ſervants, 
in proceſs of time, acquired a ſtate of freedom and in- 
dependeney; unknown to this rank in any other na- 
tion ; and which, as the law now ſtands, is incon- 
litent with a ſervile condition. | 
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But nothing hath wrought. ſuch an alteration in 
this order of people, as the introduction of trade 
This hath indeed given a new face, to the whole na. 
tion, hath in à great meaſure ſubverted the former 
ſtate of affairs, and hath. almoſt totally changed the 
manners, cuſtoms, and habits: of the people, more 
eſpecially of the lower ſort. The narrowneſs of their 
fortune is changed into wealth; the ſimplicity of their 
manners into craft; their frugality into luxury; their 
humility into pride; and their ſubjection into equality. 
The philoſopher, perhaps, will think this. a bad 
exchange, and may be inclined to cry out with the 
poet, 382 40 | | 


: 


Nullum crimen abeſt, facinuſque libidinis, ex quo 
Panpertas Romana perit. | 
A gain, £ | "3 +5, Sp 5 i 
Prima = obern pecunie more. 0 
Imulit, et turpi fregeriout Jaccula hs 
Diwvitiæ molle. F 


ib 


But the politician finds; many emoluments to com. 
penſate all the moral evils introduced by trades by 
Which the grandeur and power of the nation is carr 
to a pitch that it could never otherwiſe have reached; 
arts and ſciences are improved, and human life is em- 
bellifhed with every ornament, and, forniſhed with 
every comfort which it is capable of taſting. _ 
In all theſe aſſertions he is right; but ſuzely he for- 
gets himſelf a little, when he joins the r 
lamenting the introduction of luxury as a caſual evil; 
for as riches are the certain confequence of trade, fo is 
luxury the no leſs certain conſequence of riches ; nay, 
trade and luxury do indeed ſupport each other; and 
this latter, in its turn, becomes as uſeful to trade, as 
trade had been before to the ſupport of luxury. 
To prevent this conſequence therefore of a flouriſhes 
ing commerce, is totally to =. the nature of things, 
and to ſeparate the effect from the cauſe: A matter 25 
impoſſible in the political body as in the natural. Vices 
and diſeaſes, with like phyſical neceſſity, ariſe from 
| certain 
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certain habits in both; and to reſtrain and palliate 
the evil conſequences, is all that Hes within the reach 
of art, How far it is the buſineſs of the politician to 
interfere in the cafe of luxury, we have attempted to 
new in the following treatiſe. n 

Now, to conceive that ſo great a change as this in 
the people ſhould produce no change in the conſtitu- 
tion, is to diſcover, I think, as great ignorance as 
would appear in the phyfician, who ſhould aſſert, 
that the whole ſtate of the blood may be entirely al- 
tered from poor to rich, from cool to inflamed, 'with- 
out producing any alteration in the conſtitution of 
the man; eee 067%” eee | 

To put this in the cleareſt light: there appear to 
me whe four forts of political power; that of bodily 
ftrength, that of the mind, the power of the purſe, 
and the power of the ſword, Under the ſecond of 
theſe diviſions may be ranged all the art of the legiſla- 
tor and politician, all the power of laws aud govern- 
ment. Theſe do conſtitute the civil power; and a 
ſlate may then be faid to be in good order, When all 
the other powers are ſubſervient to this; when they 
own its ſuperior exceHenee and energy, pay it a ready 
obedience, and all unite in ſupport of its rule. 

But ſo far are theſe powers — paying ſuch volun- 
tary ſubmiſſion, that they are all extremely apt to re- 
bel, and to aſſert their own ſuperiority; but none is 
more rebellious in its nature, or more (difficult to be 
governed, than that of the purſe or money, Self- opi- 
nion, arrogance, inſolence, and impatieges of fule, 
are its almoſt inſeparable companion. 

Now if theſe affertions are true, what an immenſe 
acceſſion of this power 'kath accrued to the common- 
alty by the increaſe of trade? for though the other or- 
ders have acquired an addition by the ſame means, 
yet chis ĩs not in the ſame proportion, as every reader, 
who will revolve the propoſition but a moment in his 
own mind, muſt be ſatisghed. | Hits 00 

And what may we hence conclude? is that civil 
power, which was adapted to the government of this 
order of people in that ſtate in which they were at the 
Conqueſt, capable of ruling them in their preſent ſitua- 

N 5 non. 
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tion ? hath this civil power kept equal pace with them 
in the increaſe of its force, or hath-it not rather, by 
tife remillneſs/ of the magiſtrate, loſt much of its anti- 
ent energy? Where is now that power of the ſheriff, 
which could formerly awaken and arm a whole coun. 
ty in an inſtant? where is that poſe cemitatus, which 
attended at his beck? what is become of the conſiity. 
tions of Alfred, which the reader will find ſet forth at 
large in the following treatiſe ? what of the antient 
confervators of. the peace ? have the juſtices, on whom 
this whole pawer devolves, an authority ſufficient for 
the purpoſe? In ſome. counties, perhaps, you may 
find an overgrown tyrant, who lords it over his neigh. 
bours and ,teyants with deſpotic ſway, and who is as 
- regardleſs of the law. as he is ignorant of it; but as 10 
the magiſtrate of a leſs, fortune, and more knowledge, 
every riotous independent butcher or baker, with two 
or three thouſand pounds in his et, laughs at his 
power, and every pettyfogger makes him tremble. 
It is a common and popular complaint, that the 
Juſtices of peace have already too much power. In- 
deed a very little js too much, if it be abuſed ; but, in 
truth, this complaint proceeds from a miſtake. of buk- 
neſs for power: The. buſineſs of the juſtice is indeed 
. maltiplied by a great number of ſtatutes ; but I know 
not of any (che riot act perhaps excepted) which hath 
at all enlarged his power. And what the force of that 
act - is, and how able the magiſtrate is, by means of 
the civil power alone, to execute it in any popular 
_ commotion, I have myſelf experienced. But when a 
mob of chairmen or ſervants, or a gang of thieves and 
- ſharpers,. are almoſt too big for the civil authority to 
| ſuppreſs, what muſt be the caſe in a ſeditious tumult, 
or general riot of the people ? 
From what, hath been ſaid, I may, I think, con. 
clude, that the conſtitution of this country is altered 
from its antient ſtate.  _ 
2dly, That the power of the commonalty hath re- 
ceived an immenſe addition; and that the civil 2 
192 nager ving 
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having not nora but decreaſed, in the ſame pro- 


portion, is not a govern them. a 

What may and juſt. be the conſequences of this, 
is well as what remedy can be applied to it, I leave to 
the conſideration of others: I have proceeded. far 
enough already on the ſubjeR, to draw ſufficient ill- 
will on myſelf, from unmeaning or ill- meaning peo- 
ple, who either do not foreſee the miſchievous ten- 
dency of a total relaxation of government, or who 
have ſome private wicked purpole to effect from pub- 
lic confuſion. 

In plain truth, the principal deſign of this whole 
work, is to rouſe the civiL power from its preſent le- 
thargic ſtate; a deſign, which alike oppoſes thoſe 
wild notions of liberty that are inconſiſtent with all 
government, and thoſe pernicious ſchemes of go- 
vernment, which are deſtructive of true liberty. 
However cofitrary indeed theſe principles may ſeem 
to each other, they haxe both the ſame common in- 
tereſt ; or, rather, the former are. the wretched tools 
of the latter: ſor anarchy is almoſt ſure to end in ſome 
kind of tyranny. © | * | 

Dr. Middleton, in his Life of Cicero, hath a fine 
obſervation to my preſent purpoſe, with which I will 
conclude this Preface, 

* From; the railleries of the Romans, (ſays he) on 
the barbarity and miſery of our iſland, one cannot help 
* reflecting on the fſurpriting fate and revolutions of 
* kingdoms : how Rome; once the miſtreſs of the 
* world, the ſeat of arts, empire, and glory, now 
lies ſunk in ſloth, ignorance, and poverty; enſlaved 
to the moſt cruel as well as to the moſt contempti- 
* ble of tyrants, ſuperſtition and religious impoſture : 
while this remote country, anciently the jeſt and 
* contempt of the polite Romans, is become the happy 
* ſeat of liberty, plenty, and letters ; flouriſhing in 
all the arts and refinements of civil life; yet running 
j 41 the ſame courſe which Rome itſelf had run 
before it; from virtuous induſtry to wealth; from 
wealth to luxury; from luxury to an impatience 
* of diſcipline and 8 of morals; till, 2 

. © to 
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* total degeneracy and lofs of /yirgge, bein 
« ripe for deſtruction, it falls 4 pi at laſt to ſome 

* hardy oppreſſor; and, with "the loſs of Tidetty 


« loſing every thing elſe that is valuable, finks g K 
y again into its original barbarifus.” * 8 ; 
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INTRODUCTION. 4 
i 140 IIa . 
HE. greur (nivealy of Robberies lines theſe 
> \ few years, is an evil which to me to 

deferedi 2 attention tar ooh the rather as it ſeems 
{though/ already become fo fagrant) not yet to have ar- 
rived to that height of which 3 1t is capable, and which 
id is likely td attain: For diſeaſes in the political, as 
m the naturat body, ſeldom fail going on to their cri- 
ns, | eſpecially, When nourimed und - encouraged by 
faults in the ont eon. An fact, I make no doubt, 
bat that the ſtreets of this town, and the roads leadin 
ww it, will Mortiy be impaſſable, "without the ek 
bazard; nor are we threatened with ſeeing leſs dange- 
rous gangs of * among us, than thoſe which the 
Italians call the Banditti. 
Should this ever happen to be the caſe, we that! 
have ſufficient reaſon' to lament that remiſlneſs by 
which this evil was ſuffered to grow to ſo great a 
'deight.. All diſtempers, if I may once more reſume 
'the alluſton, the ſooner they are oppoſed, admit ef 
the eaſier and the ſafer cure. Go Uo reat — of 
extirpating deſperate robbers, n once 
collected into a * from our own hiſtory 
in former times. France hath given us a later * 
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ple ia the long reign of Cartouche, and his Banditti, 


and-this under an abſolute monarchy, which affords 


much more ſpeedy and efficacious remedies a 
theſe political dfforders, than can be adminiſtred in ; 
free ſtate, whoſe forms oficorfeRion are extremely ſlow 
and incertain, and whoſe puniſhments are the mildeſt 
and the moſt void of terror of any ather in the known 
world. e 3 
For my own part, I cannot help regarding theſe de. 
predations in a moſt ſerious light : nor can I help won. 
dering that a nation ſo jealous of her liberties, that from 
the lighteſt cauſe, and often without-afy cauſe at all, 
we are always murmuring at our ſuperiors, ſhould 
tamely and quietly ſupport the invaſion of her proper. 
ties by a few of the laweſt and. vil 
not this ſituation in reality level us with the moſt en. 
ſlaved countries? If I am to be aſſaulted, and pillaged, 
and plungered ; if 1 can neither ſleep in my bwn houſe, 
nor walk the ſtreets, nor travel in fafety ; is not my 
condition almoſt equally bad whether a, licenſed or 
unlicenſed rogue, a. dragoon or a robber, be the per- 
don Who aſſaults and plunders me ? the only difference 
which I can. pergeive is, that the latter evil appears to 
be more eaſy to remove. po 1 old els bf bo 
If this be, as I iclearty think it is, tl e caſe, ſutely 
there are few matters of more general concern than to 
put an immediate end to theſe outrages, which are 
already become ſo notorious, and Which, as J ob- 
ſerved, do ſeem to threaten us with ſuch a dangerous 
increaſe. What indeed may not the public appre- 
hend, when they are informed as an unqueſtionabbe 
fact, that there are at this time a great gang of rogues, 
whoſe number falls little ſhort of a hundred, who are 
incorporated in one body, have officers and a treaſury, 
and have reduced theft, and robbery intg a regular {yf- 
tem. There are of this ſociety men who appear in 
all diſguiſes, and mix in moſt companies. Nor are 
they better verſed in every art of cheating, thieving, 
and robbing, than the are armed with every method 
of evading the law, if they ſhould ever be diſcovered, 
and an attempt made to bring them to juſtice. Here, 
if they fail in reſcuing the priſoner, or (which ſeldom 


5 happens) 
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ns) in bribing or deterring the proſecutor, th 
way er laſt reſource ſome Il of the 
law to forge a defence for them, and a great number 
of falſe witneſſes ready to ſupport it. | 
Having ſeen the moſt vincing proofs of all this, 
[ cannot kelp thinking it high time to put ſome ſtop to 
the further progreſs of ſuch impudent and audacious 
ioſults, not only on the properties of the ſubject, but 
on the national juſtice, and on the laws themſelves. 
The means of accompliſhing this (the beſt which ſug- 
themſelves to — I ſhall ſubmit to the public con- 
deration ; after having firſt enquired into the. cauſes 
of the preſent growth of this evil, and whence we, have 
great reaſon, to apprehend its further inereaſe. Some 
of theſe I am too well verſed in the affairs of this world 
to expect to ſee removed; but there are others, 
which, without being over ſanguine, we may hope to 
remedy ; and thus perhaps, one ill conſequence, at 
leaſt, of the more ſtubborn political diſeaſes may 
ceaſe. | *T; 1x ; PLP ' 
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IRST then, [ think, that the vaſt. torrent of 
luxury, which of late years hath poured itſelf 
into this nation, hath greatly contributed to produce, 
among many others, the miichief L here complain of. 
I aim not here to ſatirize the great, among whom 
luxury is probably rather a moral than a political evil. 
But vices no more than diſeaſes will ſtop with, them; 
for bad habits are as infectious. by example, as the 
plague itſelf by contact. In free countries, at leaſt, 
it is a branch of liberty claimed by the people to be as 
wicked and as profligate as their ſuperiors. Thus 
while the nobleman will emulate the grandeur of a 
prince; and the gentleman will aſpire to the proper 
ſtate of the nobleman, the tradeſman ſteps from behind 
his counter into the vacant place of the gentleman. 
Nor doth the confuſion end 4 it reaches the my 
18 dregs 
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d of the le, who, aſpiring ſtill to a ze be. 
| ond that which belonj 1 and not hn 
by the fruits of honeſt labour to ſupport the fate 
which they affect, diſdain the wages to which their 
induſtry would intitle them; and abandoning then. 
ſelves to idleneſs, the more ſimple and poor ſpirited 
betake themſelves to a ſtate of ftarving and beggary, 
while thoſe of more art and courage become thieve;, 
ſharpers, and robbers. 127 | 
Could luxury be confined to the palaces of the great, 
the ſociety would not perhaps be much affected with 
it; at leaſt, the miſchiefs, which I am now intending 
to obviate, can never be the conſequence. Por 
'though, perks, there is not more of real virtue in 
the higher ſtate, yet the ſenſe of honour is there more 
general and prevalent. | But there is a much ſtronger 
reaſon. The means bear no probable proportion to 
the end: for the loſs of thouſands, or of a great eſtate, 
is not to be relieved or ſupplied by any means of com- 
mon theft or robbery. —With regard to ſuch evils, 
therefore the legiſlature might be juſtified in leaving 
the puniſhment, as well as the pernicious conſequence, 
to end in the miſery, diſtreſs, and ſometimes utter 
ruin, of a private family. But when this vice deſcends 
downward to the tradeſman, the mechanic, and the 
. labourer, it is certain to engepder many political mi- 
*chiefs ; and among the reſt it is moſt evidently the pa- 
rent of theft and robbery, to which not only the mo- 
tive of want but of ſhame conduces: for there is no 
greater degree of ſhame than the tradeſman gene- 
rally feels at the firſt inability to make his regular 
payments; nor is there an dificalty which he would 
not undergo to avoid it. Here then the highway pr. 
miſes, and hath, I doubt not, often, given relief. 
Nay, I remember very lately a highwayman who cor- 
felled ſeveral roberies before'me, his motive to which, 
he aſſured me (and fo it appeared) was to pay a bill 
that was ſhortly to become due. In this caſe, there- 
fore, the public becomes intereſted ; and conſequently 
the legiſlature is obliged to interpoſe. | 
To give a final blow to luxury by any general pro- 
hibition, if it would be adviſeable, is by no —_ 
| pe 
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ble. To ſay the truth, bad habits in the body 
tic, eſpecial if of any duration, are ſeldom to be 
wholly eradicated.  Palliatives alone are to be applied; 
and ee too in a free conſtitution muſt be of the gent- 
el kind, and as much as poſſible adapted to the taſte 

ad genius of the people. | 
The gentleſt method which I know, and at the 
fame time perhaps one of the moſt effectual, of ſtop- 
ping the progreſs of vice, is by removing the tempta- 
ton. Now: the two. great motives to luxury, in the 
mind of 5 are vanity and voluptueuſneſs. The 
r 


former. of . tes but little in this regard with 
the. lower. onde of people. I do; not, mean that. they, 
haze leſs of this paſſion than their betters ; but the 

et impaſitbility of gratifying it this way deters 
= and diverts at leaſt this paſſion inta anotlier 
channel; for. we find it puts them rather on vying 
vith each. other in the reputation of wealth, than in 
the outward appearance of ſhew and grandeur.. Vo- 
luaptuowſneſs, or the love of pleaſure, is that alone which 
lads them, into luxury. Here then the temptation, 
is with all poſſible care to be withdrawn from them. 
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laptuguſneſs,. a place where every ſenſe and ap- 
E of which it is compounded, are fed. and de- 
ghted ; Where the eyes are feaſted with ſhew rand 
the ears with muſic, ahd where gluttony and drunken- 
nels ars allured by every kind of dainty; nay, Where 
de fineſt women are expoſed to view, and where the 
WH neanett .perfon who can dreſs himſelf clean, may in 
me degree mix with his betters, and thus perhap 
a. his vanity as well as his love of pleaſure? 
| It may. poſſibly be faid that theſe diverſions are 
ap: Vander, that E 1 have to them; 
vas the price as: high as t a ridotto or an opera, 
er would, like theſe diverſions, be confined to the 
12 people only; beſides, the cheapneſs is really 
a deluſion, Unthiaking men are often deceived into 
wpence; as I once knew an honeſt gentleman, who 
eatried his wife and two daughters to a maſquerade, 
being told that he could have four tickets for four 
guineas; but found aſterwardt, that in dreſſes, 
eta ; maſques, 


Now what. greater temptation can there be to vo- 
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maſques, chairs, &c. the night's entertainment cog 
him almoſt twelve. I am convinced that many thoy. 
ſands of honeſt tradeſemen have found their expences 
exceed their computation in a much greater proper. 
. tion. And the ſam of ſeven or eight Billings (which 
| is a very moderate allowance for the entertainment of 
the ſmalleſt family) repeated once or twice a week 
through a ſummer, will make too large a deduction 
from the reaſonable profits of any low mechanic. 
Beſides the actual expence in attending theſe place; 
of pleaſure, the loſs of time and neglett of buſineſs 
are confequences which the inferior tradeſman can 
no means ſupport. ' To be born for np other purpoſe 
than to cla the fruits of the earth, is the privi- 
lege (if it may be really called a privilege) 
few. The greater part of mankind muff ſweat hard 
to produce them, or ſociety will no longer anſwer the 
purpoſes for which it was. ordained;' Six days foalt 


. 


. Fhok labour, was the poſitive. command of God in his p 
own republic. A ſeverity, however, which the di- ih 
vine wiſdom was pleaſed ſomewhat to relax; and ap. fi 
pointed certain times of reſt and recreation for his peo 0 

le. Such were the feaſt of the unleavened bread, the V 
aft of the weeks, and the feaſt of the tabernaeles. On m 
which occafions it is written, Thou Halt rejoice x nh 0 
the Lord thy God, thog,* an thy Jon, and thy daughter, a 
and" thy ſervant, and thy "maid, and the' Levite that it ( 
Within thy gates, and the ftranger, and "the fatherliſ;, | 
and the wittowy 41. 0 *% wh 1 o ond $0 t 
All other nations have imitated this divine inftitu- u 
tion. It is ttue among the Greeks, arifing from the 2 
nature of their ſuperſtition, there were many feſtivals; 1 
yet ſcarce any of theſe were univerſal, and few attend - t 
ed with any other than religious ceremonies [5]. The « 
Roman calender is "thinner ſtrewed with theſe ſeaſons 7 
df idleneſs. Indeed, there ſeems to have been one only G 
a] Exod. chap, wxiv. Deut. chap. will! 3 (94) 5 c 
85 The gods, ſays Plato, pitying the laborious condition to which 
men were born, appointed, holy rites to themſelves, a: ſeaſons of 
reſt to men; and gave them the Muſes, with Apollo their leader, 
and Bacchus, to af ? 


| ſt in the celebrations, &c, De Leg, I. ii. p. 757+ 
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kind of univerſal ſport and revelling amongſt them, 
which they called the Saturnalia, when much too great 


indulgence was given to all kinds of licentiouſneſs. 


Public ſcenes -of rendezvous they had none. As to 
the Grecian women, it is well known, they were al. 
moſt intirely confined to their own honſes; where the 
very entertainment of their fineſt ladies was only works 


of the finer fort. And the Romans, by the Orchian 


law, which was made among many others for the ſup- 
preflion of luxury, and was publiſhed in the third year 
from Cato's cenſorſhip, thought proper to limit the 
number of perfons who were to aſſemble even at any 


private feaſt [c]. Nay, the exhibitions of the theatre 


were ſuffered only at particular ſeaſons, and on holy- 
days. | 5 

Nor are our own laws filent on this head, with re- 
gard at leaſt to the loweſt ſort of people, whoſe diver- 
lions have been confined to certain ſtated times. Mr. 
Pulton [4], ſpeaking of thoſe games and aſſemblies of 
the people which are lawful, fays, that they are law 
ful at certain places and ſeaſons of the year, allowed 
by old and ancient cuſtoms. The ſtatute 'of Henry 
VIII. [e] goes farther, and expreſly enaQs, that no 
manner of artificer or craftſman, of any handicraftor 
occupation, huſbandman, apprentice, &c. ſhall play 
at the tables, tennis, dice, cards, bowls, &. out of 
Chriſtmas, under the penalty of 20. 
Thus we find that by divine as well as human inſti- 
tution, as well by our own laws as thoſe of other coun- 
tries, the diverſions of the people have been limited 
and reſtrained to certain ſeaſons : Under which H- 
mitations, Seneca calls theſe diverſions the neceſſary 
temperament of labour. © Some remiſſion,” ſays he, 
* muſt be given to our minds, which will fpring up 
the better and more briſk from reſt. It is with the 
mind as with a fruitful field, whoſe fertility will be 
* exhauſted if we give it no intermiſſion, The fame 
will acrue to the mind by inceſſant labours, where- 
2 Macrob. Saturnal. lib. ii. e. xiii, Note, This Rror Act 


paſſed in one of the freeſt ages of the Roman republic. 
[4] De Pace, fol. 25. [e] 33 Hen. VIII. c. ix. 
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as both from gentle remiſſion will acquire ſtrength; 
From conſtant labour ariſes a certain dulneſs ang 
languor of the ſpirits ; nor would men with ſuch 
_ eagerneſs, affe&t them, if ſport or merriment had not 
a certain natural ſweetneſs inherent in themſelves; 
the frequent uſe of which, however, will deſtroy all 
gravity and force in our minds. Sleep is neceſſary 
to our refreſhment; but if this be continued night 
and day, it will become death. There is a great 
* difference between the remiſſion of any thing and iu 
diſſolution. Lawgivers, therefore, inſtituted cer. 
tain holydays, that the people might be compelled 
by law to merriment, inter this as a neceſlary 
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temperament to their labours 

Thus the Greek and Latin philoſophers, though 
they derive the inſtitution differently, the one alledg- 
ing a divine and the other a human original, both 
agree that a neceſſary relaxation from labour was the 
only end. for which ſiverkon was invented and allowed 
to the people. This inſtitution, as the former of theſe 
great writers tells us, was groſly pefverted even in his 
time; but ſurely neither then, nor in any age or na- 
tion, until now, was this perverſion carried to ſo ſcan- 
dalous an exceſs, as it is at preſent in this kingdom, and 
eſpecially in and near the metropolis, where the places 
of pleaſure are almoſt become numberleſs : for, beſides 
thoſe great ſcenes of rendezvous, where the nobleman 
and his taylor, the lady of quality and her tirewoman, 
meet together and form one common aſſembly, what 
.an immenſe variety of places have this town and its 
neighbourhood ſet apart for the amuſement of the low- 
eſt order of the people; and where the maſter of the 
houſe,” or wells, or garden, may be faid to angle only 
in the kennels, where, baiting with the vileſt mate- 
rials, he catches only the thoughtleſs and taſteleſs rab- 
ble? and theſe are carried on, not on a ſingle day, or 
in a ſingle week; but all of them during half, and 
ſome during the whole year. WIS 

If a computation was made of the money expended 
in theſe temples of idleneſs by the artificer, the handi- 
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craft, the apprentice, and even the common labourer, 
the ſum would appear exceflive ; but without puttin 
myſelf to that trouble, I believe the reader will permit 
me to conclude that it is much greater than ſuch per- 
ſons can or ought to afford; eſpecially as idleneſs, its 
neceſſary attendant, adds greatly to the debtor's fide 
in the account; and that the neceſſary conſequence 
muſt be ruin to many, who, from being uſeful mem- 
bers of the ſociety, will become a heavy burden or ab- 
ſolute nuiſance to the public; it being indeed a cer- 
tain method to fill the ſtreets with beggars, and the 
s with debtors and thieves. © 
That this branch of luxury hath group to its pre- 
ſent height, is owing partly to a defect in the laws; 
and this defect may, with great decency and reſpect 
to the legiſlature, be very truly imputed to the re- 
cency of the evil; for, as our anceſtors knew it not, 
they may be well excuſed for not having foreſeen, and 
guarded againſt it, If therefore it ſhould ſeem now 
neceſſary to be retrenched, a new law will, I appre- 
hend, be neceſſary for that purpoſe ; the powers of 
the magiſtrate being ſcarce extenſiye enough, under 
any proviſion extant, to deſtroy a hydra now become 
ſo pregnant and dangerous. And it would be too 
dangerous as well as too invidious a taſk to oppoſe the 
mad humours of the populace, by the force of any 
doubtful obſolete law; which, as I have hinted be- 
fore, could not have been directly levelled at a vice, 
-w5y did not exiſt at the time when the law was 
made, | ; 8 
But, while I am recommending ſome reſtraint of this 
branch of luxury, which ſurely appears to be neceſ- 
ſary, I would be underſtood to aim at the retrench- 
ment only, not at the ho x ph. of diverſion ; nay, 


and in this reſtraint, I confine myſelf entirely to the 


lower order of people. Pleaſure always hath been, and 
always, will be, the principal buſineſs of perſons of 
faſhion-and fortune, and more eſpecially of the ladies, 
for whom I have infinitely too great an honour and re- 
ſpe& to rob them of any their leaſt amuſement. Let 
them have their plays, operas, and oratorios, their 


maſquerades and ridottos ; their aſſemblies, drums, 
| routs, 
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routs, riots, and hurricanes ; their Ranelagh and 
Vauxhall; their Bath, Tunbridge, Briftol, Scarbo. 
rough, and Cheltenham; and let them have their 
beaus and danglers to attend them at all theſe; it i; 
the only uſe for which ſuch beaus are fit; and I have 
ſeen, in the courſe of my life, that it is the only one 
to which, by ſenſible women, they are applied, 

In diverſion, as in many. other particulars, the up- 
per part of life is diſtinguiſhed from the lower. Let 
the great therefore anſwer for the employment of their 
time, to themſelves, or to their ſpiritual governor, 
The ſociety will receive ſome temporal advantage from 
their luxury. The mere toys which children of all 
ages conſume, the briſker will be the circulation of 
money, and the greater the increaſe of trade, 

The -buſineſs of the politician is only to preyent 
the contagion from ſpreading to the uſeful part of 
mankind, the ENIHONON IESTKOE TENOE IZ]; 
and this is the buſineſs of perſons of faſhion and fortune 
too, in order that the labour and 2 of the ref 
may adminiſter to their pleaſures, and furniſh them 


with the means of luxury. To the upper part of 


mankind Time is an enemy, and (as they themſelves 
often confeſs) their chief labour is to kill it; whereas, 
with the others, time and money are almoſt ſynony- 
mous ; and as they have very little of each to ſpare, it 
becomes the legiſlature, as much as. poſſible, to ſup- 
' preſs all temptations whereby they may be induced too 
profuſely to ſquander either the one or the other; ſince 
all ſuch profuſion muſt be” repaired at the coſt of the 
ublic. 23 =: 
: Such places of pleaſure, therefore, as are totally ſet 
apart for the uſe of the great world, I meddle not 
with. And though Ranelagh and Vauxhall, by rea- 
' ſon of their price, are not entirely appropriated to the 
people of faſhion, yet they are ſeldom frequented by 
any below the middle rank; and a ſtrict regard to de- 
cency is preſerved in them both. But ſurely two ſuch 
places are ſufficient to contain all thoſe who have any 
title to ſpend their time in this idle, though otherwile 
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innocent way. Nor ſhould ſuch a faſhion be allowed 
to ſpread into every village round London, and by 
degrees all over the kingdom; by which means, not 
only idleneſs, but all kinds of immorality, will be 
encouraged. | | , 

I cannot diſmiſs this head, without mentioning a 
notorious nuiſance, which hath lately ariſen in this 


town; I mean, thoſe balls where men and women of 


looſe repatation meet in diſguiſed habits. As to the 
maſquerade in the Hay- market, I have nothing to ſay; 
really think it a filly rather than a vicious enter- 
inment; but the caſe is very different with theſe 
inferiour maſquerades; for theſe are indeed no other 
than the temples of drunkennefs, lewdneſs, and all 
kind of debauchery. 


8.E © To” II. 


Of DRUNK ENN8E8SS, @ /econd conſequence of luxury among 
| #42 the wulgar. 


UT the expence of money, and lofs of time, 
with their certain conſequences, are not the only 
evils which attend the luxury of the vulgar; drunken- 
neſs is almoſt inſeparably annexed to the pleaſures of 
ſuch people; a vice by no means to be conſtrued as 
a ſpiritual offence alone, fince ſo many temporal miſ- 
chiefs ariſe from it; amongſt which are very fre- 
quently robbery and murder itſelf. | 
I do not know a more excellent inſtitution than 
that of Pittacus, mentioned by Ariſtotle in his Poli- 
ties [Y]; by which a blow given by a drunken man, 
was more. ſeverely puniſhed than if it had been gi. 
ven by one that was ſober ; for Pittacus, ſays Ariſtotle, 
conſidered the utility of the public (as drunken men are more 
4 to ftrike) and not the excuſe, which might. otherwiſe 
allowed to their drunkenneſs. And ſo far both the 
civil law and our own have followed this inſtitution, 
that neither have admitted drunkenneſs to be an ex- 
cuſe for any crime. n, 


1 L. l. e. 
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This odious vice (indeed the parent of all Others) 
as hiſtory infezms us, was firſt introduced into this 
kingdom by the Danes, and with very ,miſchieyoy 
effects. Wherefore that excellent prince Edgar the 
peaecable, when he ſet about reforming the manner, 
of his people, applied himſelf very particularly 90 
the remedy of this great evil, and ordered ſilver or 
gold pins to be fixed to the ſides of their pots and 
cups, beyond which it was not lawful for any perſon 
"wo drink I. | 
What penalty was affixed to the breach of this in. 
fitution, I know not; nor do I find any puniſhment 
in our books for the crime of drunkenneſs, till the 
time of Jac. I. in the fourth year of whoſe reign it 
was enacted, © That every perſon lawfully convicted 
of drunkenneſs ſhall, for every ſuch offence, forfeit 
the ſum of five ſhillings, to be paid within a week 
next after his, her, or their conviction, to the hand; 
of the church-wardens of the pariſh where, &c. to 
the uſe of the poor. In default of payment, the ſum 
to be levied. by diſtreſs; and, in- default of diſtreßs, 
the offender is to be committed to the ſtocks, there 
to remain for the ſpace of ſix hours [&]. 

For the ſecond offence, they are to be bound to their 
good behaviour, with .two-ſureties, in a recoguizance 
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of ten pounds [II. . on 

Nor is only a. degree of drunkenneſs forbidden, 
which Mr. Dalton .deferibes, , ſo as to ſtagger and 
real to and fro, and where the ſame legs which carry 
him into a houſe, cannot carry him gut again [u]; 
for, by the ſame act of parliament, all perſons wao 
continue drinking or tipling in any inn, victualling. 

houſe, or ale-houſe, in their on city, town or pariſl 
(unleſs, ſuch as being invited by a traveller, - {hall-ac- 
company him during his neceſſary abode there; 0! 
except labourigg and handicraftmen in cities, aud 
corporate and market towns, upon a Working day, 
for an hour at dinner-time, , in;ale-houſes, where they 
take their diet; and except labourers and workmen, 


Li] Echard, p. 88, £4] AI. cap. v. [7] Jae. J. 
chap. v. ſect. 6. 9 Dat. chap, vii. ſe, 5. 
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who, during their continuance in any work, ſhall 
lodge or victual in any inn, &c. or except for ſome 
urgent and neceſſary occaſion, to be allowed by two 
juſtices of the peace ſhall forfeit the ſum of three ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence, for the uſe of the poor; to be le- 
vied as before, and, for want of diſtreſs, to be put in 
the ſtocks for four hours [x]. 

This act hath been till farther enforced by another 
in the ſame reign [o]. By the latter act, the tipler 
is liable, whether his habitation be within the ſame 
or any other pariſh. 24%, The proof by one witneſs 
is made ſufficient ; and, 3dly, A very extraordinary 
clauſe is added, by which the oath of the party ot- 
ſending, after having confeſſed his own crime, is 
made evidence againſt any other offender, though at 
the ſame time. | 

Thus we ſee the legiſlature have taken the utmoſt 
care not only to puniſh, but even to prevent, this vice 
of drunkenneſs, which the preamble of one of the 
foregoing ſtatutes calls a loathſome and odious fin, and 
the root and foundation of many other enormous ſins, 
as murder, &c. Nor doth the wiſdom of our law ſtop 
here, Our cautious anceſtors have endeavoured to re- 
move the temptation, and, in a great meaſure, to take 
away from the people their very power of offending 
this way. And this by going to the fountain-head, 
and endeavouring to regulate and reſtrain the ſcenes 
of theſe diſorders, and to confine them to. thoſe uſes 
for which they, were at firſt deſigned ;, namely, for 
the reſt, refreſhment, and convenience of travellers... 

A curſory view of the ſtatutes on this. head wall 
demonſtrate of what conſequence to, ſociety the ſup- 
preſſion of this vice was in the opinion of our anceſ- 
tors. | 
By the common law, inns and ale-houſes might be 
kept ad libitum; but if any diſorders were ſuffered in 
them, they were indictable as a common nuiſance. 

The firſt reform which I find to have been made 
by parliament, was in the reign of Henry VII Ie]. 


8 Jac. I. chap. iv. ſect. 4. & 1 Jac. I. chap. ix. 
LJ 21 Jac. I. chap, vii, 2] 11 Hen. VII. 
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e two juſtices were empowered to ſuppreſs an ale. 
houſe. | * ä 

The ſtatute of Edward VI [9] is the firſt which re. 
quires a precedent licence. By this act, no man can 
keep an ale-houſe, without being licenced by the 
ſeſſions, or by two juſtices ; but now, by a late ſtature, 
all — 22 granted by juſtices out of their ſeſſions are 
void [r]. 

=, e ſtatute of Charles I [4], which alters the 
4 of that of Edward VI. the puniſhment for 

eeping an ale-houſe, or common ſelling ale, beer, 
cyder, and perry, without a licence, is to pay twenty 
ſhillings to the uſe of the poor, to be levied by dif. 
treſs ; which, if ſatisfation be not made within three 
days, is to be-ſold. And if there be no goods whereon 
to diftrain, and the money be not paid within ſix 
days after conviction, the offender is to be delivered 
to the conſtable, or ſome inferior officer, to be 
whipped. For the ſecond offence, he is to be con. 
mitted to the houſe of correction for a month ; and 
for the third, he is to be committed to the ſaid houſe, 
till, by order of the juſtices, at their general ſeſſions, 
he be diſcharged. 

The conviction is to be on the view of the juſtice, 
confeſſion of the party, or by the oath of two wit. 
neſſes. ä 
And by this ſtatute, if the conſtable or officer to 
whom the party is committed to be whipt, &c. do 
not execute his warrant, the juſtice ſhall commit him 
to priſon, there to remain till he ſhall procure ſome 
one to execute the ſaid warrant, or moo, he ſhall pay 
forty ſhillings to the uſe of the poor. | 

The juſtices, at the time of granting the licence, 
ſhall take a recognizance from the party not to ſufe! 
any unlawful games, nor other diforders, in his houte ; 
which is to be certified to the ſeffions ; and the ju!- 
tices there have a power to proceed for the forſei- 
ture [T]. 


ſg) 5 Edw. VI. c. xxv. £3 2 G. II. c. xxviil. ſect. 11 
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By the ſtatute of Jac. I. Ia], ale-houſe-keepers, 
who ſuffer townſmen to ſit tipling (unleſs in the 
caſes abdvementioned be forfeit ten ſhillings to the 
poor; the diſtreſs to be ſold within ſix days; and if 
no diſtreſs can be had, the party is to be committed 
ull the forfeiture is paid. NY 

Vintners, who keep inns or victualling-houſes, are 
within this act [x]. 

And by two ſeveral ſtatutes [y], ale-houſe-keepers, 
convicted of this offence, are prohibited fram keeping 
an ale-houſe for the ſpace of three years. | 

Juſtices of peace likewiſe, for any diſorders com- 
mitted in ale-houſes contrary to the condition of the 
recognizance, may ſuppreſs ſuch houſes [x]; but then 
the proceeding muſt be on the recognizance, and the 
breach of the condition proved [4]. | 

Now, on the conciſe view of theſe ſeveral laws, it 
appears, that the legiſlature have been abundantly 
careful on this head ; and that the only blame lies on 
the remiſſneſs with which theſe wholeſome proviſions 
have been executed. 

But though I will not undertake to defend the 
magiſtrates of former times, who have ſurely been 
guilty of ſome negle& of their duty; yet, on behalf 
of the preſent co121mifioners of the peace, I muſt ob- 
ſerve, their caſe is very different. What phyſicians 
tell us of the animal functions, will hold true when 
applied to laws; both, by long diſuſe, loſe all their 
elaſticity and force. Froward habits grow on men, 
4 they do on children, by long indulgence ; nor will 
either ſabmit eaſily to correction in matters where 
they have been accuſtomed to act at their pleaſure. 
They are very different offices, to execute a new or a 
vell known law, and to revive one which 1s obſolete. 
la the caſe of a known law, cuſtom brings men to ſub. 
mifion; and in all new proviſions, the ill-will, if 
any, is levelled at the legiſlature, who are much more 
adle to ſupport it than a few, or a fingle magiſtrate. 
lf therefore it be thought proper to ſuppreſs this vice, 


le] Cap, ix. vbi ſup. ſw] Supra, p. 14. in the caſe of Tiplers, 
8 1 Car, I. cap. iv. 55 7 Jac. I. cap. x. 21 Jac, I, cap, vii. 
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the legiſlature muſt once more take the matter into 
their hands; and to this, perhaps, they will be the 
more inclined, when it comes to their knowledge, 
that a new kind of drunkenneſs, unknown to our 
anceſtors, is lately ſprung up amongſt us, and which, 
if not put atop to, will infallibly deſtroy a great part 
of the inferiour people. 

The drunkenneſs I here intend, 1s that acquired 
the ſtrongeſt intoxicating liquors, and particularly by 
that poiſon called gin; which, I have great reaſon tg 
think, is the principal ſuſtenance (if it may be ſo 
called) of more than an hundred thouſand people in 
this metropolis. Many of theſe wretches there are, 
who ſwallow pints of this poiſon within the twenty. 
four hours; the dreadful effects of which I have the 
misfortune every day to ſee, and to ſmell too. But 
I have no need to inſiſt on my own credit, or on that 
of my informers; the great revenue ariling from the 
tax on this liquor (the conſumption of which is al. 
moſt wholly confined to the loweſt order of people) 
will prove the quantity conſumed better than any 
other evidence. 

Now, beſides the moral ill conſequences occaſioned 
by this drunkeuneſs, with which, in this treatiſe, [ 
profeſs not to deal; how greatly muſt this be ſup. 
poſed to contribute to thoſe political miſchiefs which 
this eſſay propoſes to remedy ? This will appear from 
conſidering, that, however cheap this vile potion may 
be, the poorer ſort will not eatily be able to ſupply 
themſelves with the quantities they deſire ; for the 
intoxicating draught itſelf diſqualifies them from uling 
any honeſt means to acquire it, at the ſame time 
that it removes all ſenſe of fear and ſhame, and en. 
boldens them to commit every deſperate and wicked 
enterprize. Many inſtances of this I ſec daily: 
— * are often brought before me, charged wit 
theft and robbery, whom I am forced to confine be. 
fore they are in a condition to be examined ; nd 
when they have afterwards become ſober, I have 
plainly perceived, from the ſtate of the caſe, that the 


gin alone was the cauſe of the tranſgreflion ; and bay 
ee 
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deen ſometimes ſorry that I was obliged to commit 
he them to priſon. - 1 
But, beyond all this, there is a political ill conſe- 
8 quence of this drunkenneſs, which, though it doth 
not ſtrictly fall within my preſent purpoſe, I ſhall be 
excuſed for mentioning ; it being indeed the greateſt 
evil of all, and which muſt, I think, awaken our le- 
giſlature to put a final period to ſo deſtructive a prac- 
tice, And this is that dreadful conſequence, which 
muſt attend the poiſonous quality of this pernicious 
liquor to the health, the ſtrength, and the very being, 
of numbers of his majeſty's moſt uſeful ſubjects. I 
have not enough of phyſical knowledge, to 4 103d 
the ill effects which ſuch poiſonous liquors produce 
in the conſtitution ; for theſe I ſhall refer the reader to 
The phyfical account of the nature of all diftilled ſpirituous 
liquors, and the effett they have on human bodies [2] 4 
And though, perhaps, the confequence of this poiſon, 
as it operates flowly, may not ſo viſibly appear in the 
diminution of the ſtrength, health, and lives of the 
preſent generation ; yet let a man caſt, his eyes but a 
moment- towards our poſterity, and there the dread- 
ful conſequences muſt ſtrike on the meaneſt capacity, 
and muſt alarm, I think, the moſt ſluggiſh degree of 
public ſpirit. What muſt become of the infant who 
1s conceived in gin; with the poiſonous diſtillations 
of which it is nouriſhed both in the womb and at the 
breaſt? Are theſe wretched infants (if ſuch ca be 
ſuppoſed capable of arriving at the age of maturity) 
| to become our future ſailors, and our future grena- 
| diers? Is it by the labour of ſuch as theſe, that all 
| the emoluments of peace are to be procured us; and 
all the dangers of war averted. from us? What could 
an Edward or an Henry, a Marlborough or a Cum- 
berland, effect with an army of ſuch wretches ? Doth 
not this polluted ſource, inſtead of producing ſervants 
for the huſbandman or artificer ; inſtead of provid- 
ing recruits for the ſea or the field; promiſe only to 
bll alms-houſes and hoſpitals, and to infe@ the ſtreets 
with ſtench and diſeaſes ? 


[5] This was compoſed by a very learned divine, with the af- 


fiſtance of ſeveral phyſicians, and publiſhed in the year 1736, The 
title is, Diftilled Spirituous Liquors the Bane of the Nation, 
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In ſolemn truth, there is nothing of more ſerious 
confideration, nor which more loudly calls for a je. 
medy, than the evil now complained againſt, Por 
what can be more worthy the care of the legiſlature, 
than to preſerve the morals, the innocence, the health, 
ſtrength and lives of a great part (I will repeat, the 
moſt uſeful part) of the people? So far am J, in my 
. own opinion, from repreſenting this in too ſerivus or 
too ſtrong a light, that I can find no words, or meta- 

or, adequate to my ideas on this ſubject. The firſt 
inventor of this diabolical liquor may be compared to 
the poiſoner of a fountain, whence a large city was to 
derive its waters; the higheſt crime, as it hath been 
thought, of which human nature is capable. A de. 
gree of villany, indeed, of which I cannot recolle& 
any example: but furely, if ſuch was ever practiſed, the 

vernors of that city could not be thought blameleſ, 
id they not endeavour, to the utmoſt, to withhold the 
citizens from drinking the poiſonous draught ; and if 
ſuch a general thirſt after it prevailed, as, we are 
told, poſſeſſed the people of Athens at the time of the 
plague {c] „ What could juſtify the not effeQually cut- 
ting off all aqueducts, by which the poiſon was diſ- 
perſed among the people. 19 

Nor will any thing leſs than abſolute deletion ſerve 
on the preſent occaſion, It is not making men pay 
gol. or 5ool. for a licence to poiſon ; nor enlarging 
the quantity from two gallons to ten, which will ex- 
tirpate ſo ſtubborn an evil. Here may, perhaps, be 
no little difficulty. To lay the axe to the ftill-head, 
and prohibit all diſtillery in general, would deftroy the 
chemiſt. If diſtilling this or that ſpirit was forbidden, 
we know how eaſily all partial vrohibiions are evad- 
ed; nay, the chemiſt (was the matter confined to 
him) would ſoon probably become a common diſtiller, 
and his ſhop no bocter than a ginſhop ; fince what 1 
more common than for men to adopt the morals of 2 


[e] RA, ic ala draice T5 Sis Furt The) 
ran into the wells, being conftanily poflefſed by an inexha 
thirſt, Thucydid, p. 114, edit. Hudſosi. 
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ef at a fire, and to work their own private emolument 
gut of a public miſchief. Suppoſe all ſpirituous li- 
ors were, together with other poiſon, to be locked 
ip in the chemiſts or apothecaries ſhops, thence never 
1 be drawn, till ſome excellent phytcian calls them 
arch for the cure of nervous diſtempers; or ſuppoſe 
he price was to be raiſed fo high, by a ſevere impoſt, 
that gin would be placed entirely beyond the reach of 
the valgar ! or perhaps the wiſdom of the legiſlature 
nay deviſe a better and more effectual way. 

But if the difficulty be really . or if 
mere be any political reaſon againſt the total demo- 
ion of this poiſon, ſo ſtrong as to countervail the 
neſervation of the morals, health and beings of ſuck 
mmbers of his majeſty*s ſubjects; let us, however, in 
ome meaſure, palliate the evil, and leſſen its imme- 
late ill conſequences, by a more effectual proviſion 
i gainſt drunkenneſs than any we have at preſent, in 
which the method of conviction is too tedious and di- 
tory. Some little care on this head is ſurely neceſ. 
ſary; for though the encreaſe of thieves, and the de- 
lruction of morality ; though the loſs of our labour 
ers, our ſailors, and our ſoldiers, ſhould not be ſuffi- 
cient reaſons ;' there is one which ſeems to be unan- 
fwerable, and that is, the loſs of our gin-drinkers - 
fnce, ſhould the drinking of this poiſon be continued 
in its preſent height during the next twenty years, 
there will, by that time, be very few of the common 


people left to drink it. . 
8 * O r. II. 


Gaui among the vulgar; a third conſequence of 
their luxury. | 
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| COME now to the laſt great evil which ariſes 
4 from the luxury of the vulgar ; and this is gam- 
ng: a ſchool in which moſt highwaymen of great 
eminence have been bred. This vice is the more Aln⸗ 
gerous, as it is deceitful, and, contrary to every 
other ſpecies of luxury, flatters its votaries with the 
dopes of increaſing their wealth; ſo that avarice itſelf 
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15 ſo far from ſecuring us againſt its temptations, that 
it often betrays the more — and giddy pant 
of mankind into them; promiſing riches withodt 
bounds, and thoſe to be acquired by the moſt ſudden 
as well as eaſy and indeed pleaſant means. | 
And here I muſt again remind the reader, that I have 
only the inferiour part of mankind under my conſider. 
ation. I am not ſo ill-bred as to diſturb the company 
at a polite aſſembly ; nor ſo ignorant of our conttity. 
tion, as to imagine, that there is a ſufficient energy 
in the executive part to controul the conomy of the 
great, who are beyond the reach of any, unleſs capi 
tal, laws. Faſhion, under whoſe guidance they are, 
and which created the evil, can alone cure it. With 
patience therefore muſt we wait, till this notable miſ. 
treſs of the few ſhall, in her good time, accompliſh ſo 
deſirable a change: in fact, till great men become 
wiſer or better; till the prevalence of ſome laudable 
taſte ſhall teach them a worthier manner of employing 
their time; till they have ſenſe enough to be reaſoned, 
modeſty enough to be laughed, or conſcience enough 
to be frightened, out of a filly, a ſhameful and a fintul 
profligacy, attended with horrid waſte of time, and the 
cruel deſtruction of the families of others, or of theirown, 
In the mean time we may, I think, reaſonably de. 
fire of theſe great perſonages, that they would keep 
their favorite vice to themſelves, and not ſuffer others, 
whoſe birth or fortune gives them no title to be above 
the terror of the laws, or the cenſure of their betters, 
to ſhare wirh them in thisrivilege. Surely we may 
give great men the ſame advice, which Archer, in the 
play, gives to the officers of the army ; To kick cut all 
in red but their own. What temptations can 
ameſters of faſhion have, to admit _ ſharper 
into their ſociety? Common ſenſe, ſurely, will not. 
ſuffer a man to riſque a fortune againſt one who hath 
none of his own to ſtake againſt it. ; 
I am well appriſed that this is not much the caſe with 
perſons" of the firſt figure; but to gentlemen (and 
eſpecially the younger ſort) of the ſecond degree, 
thefe , fellows have found much too eaſy an accels. 
Particularly at the ſeveral public places (I might pr 
| a 
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{aid gaming places) in this kingdom, too little care is 
taken to prevent the promiſcuous: union of company; 
and ſharpers of the loweſt kind have frequently there 


found admiſſion to their 3 upon no other pre- 


tence or merit than that of a laced coat, and with no 
other ſtock than that of aſſurance. 

Some few of theſe fellows, by luckily falling in 
with an egregious bubble, ſome thoughtleſs young 
heir, or more commonly heireſs, have ſucceeded in a 
manner, which, if it may give ſome encouragement 
to others to imitate them, ſhould, at the ſame time, 
as ſtrongly admoniſh all gentlemen and ladies to be 
cautious with whom they mix in public places, and to 
avoid the ſharper as they would a peſt. But much 
the greater part of ſuch adventurers have met with a 
more probable and more deſerved fate; and having 
exhauſted their little fund in their attempts, have been 
reduced to a dilemma, in which it required more judg- 
ment and reſolution than are the property of many 
men, and more true ſenſe of honour than belongs to 
any debauched mind, to extricate themſelves by ho- 
neſt means. The only means, indeed, of this kind, 
are to quit their aſſumed ſtation, and to return to that 
calling, however mean and laborious, to which they 
were born and bred, , ff Lay 2 
But, beſides that the way to this is often obſtructed 
with almoſt inſuperable difficulties; and falſe ſhame, 
at its very entrance, daſhes them in the face; how 
eaſily are they diſſuaded from ſuch diſagreeable 
thoughts, by the temptations with which fortune al- 
lures them, of a poſſibility, at leaſt, of ſtill ſupporting” 
their falſe appearances, and of retrieving all their for- 
mer hopes? How-greedily, may we imagine, this en- 
chanting alternative will be embraced every bold 
mind, in ſuch circumſtances ? for what but the danger 
of the undertaking can deter one, who hath nothing 
of a | ran but his dreſs, to attain: which he hat 
already diveſted himſelf of all ſenſe of honeſty ? How 
eaſy is the tranſition from fraud to force? from a game- 
ſer to a rogue? perhaps, indeed, it is civil to ſup- 
poſe it any tranſition at all. 
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From this ſource, therefore, ſeveral of our moſs 
notable highwaymen have proceeded ; and this hath 
likewiſe been the ſource 5 many other depredations 
on the honeſt part of mankind, So miſchievous have 
been this kind of ſharpers in ſociety, that they have 
fallen under the particular notice of the legiſlature; 
for a ſtatute in the reign of queen Anne, reciting, 
That divers lewd and diffolute perſons live at great 
© expences, having no viſible eſtate, profeſſion, or 
* calling, to maintain themſelves, but ſupport thoſe 
« expences by gaming only ;? enacts, That any two 
« jaſtices of the peace may cauſe to be brought before 
them all perſons, within their reſpective limits, whom 
© they ſhall have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect to have no vii. 
© ble eſtate, profeſſion, or calling, to maintain them. 
« ſelves by, on do, for the moſt part, ſu t them. 
ſelves by gaming; and if ſuch perſons ſhall not make 
the contrary appear to ſuch juſtices, they are to be 
bound to their good behaviour for a ee 
and, in default of ſufficient ſecurity, to be committed 
till they can find ſuch ſecurity ; which ſecurity (in 
caſe they give it) is to be forfeited on their playing 
or betting at any one time for more than the value 
of 205. [d]. | 
As to gaming in the lower claſſes of life, fo plainly 
tending to the ruin of tradeſmen, the deſtruction of 
youth, and to the multiplication of every kind of 
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[d] 9 Anne, chap, xiv. ſe, 6, 7, It would be of great ſervice 
to the public, to extend this ſtatute to idle perſons and ſharpers in 
general ; for many ſupport themſelves by frauds, and cheating 
praQtices, even worſe than gaming; and have the impudence to ap- 

© pear in the dreſs of gentlemen, and at public places, without having 
any pretenſions of birth or moe or without any honeſt or viſible 
means of livelihood whatever, Such a law would not be without 
a precedent; for ſuch is the excellent inſtiturion mentioned by He- 
rodotus, in his Euterpe.— Amaſis (ſays that hiſtorian) eſtabliſhed 
© a law in Egypt, that every Egyptian ſhould annually declare before 
the governor of the province, by what means he maintained him- 
„ ſelf; and all thoſe who did not appear, or who could not prove 
© that they had ſome lawful livelihood, were puniſhed by death, 
This law Solon introduced into Athens, where it was long in- 
« violably preſerved as a moſt juſt and equitable provifion.* Herod, 
edit. Hudſoni, p. 158. This puniſhment is ſurely too ſevere; but 
the law, under a milder penalty, is well worthy to be * 
U 
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fraud and violence, the legiflature hath provided very 
7 wholeſome laws 21 | | 
Zy the 33d of Henry VIII. Every artificer, craftſ- 
+ man of any handycraft or occupation, huſbandman, 
« labourer, ſervant at huſbandry, journeyman or ſer- 
« yant of artificer, mariners, fiſherman, watermen, 
or any ſerving men, are prohibited from playing at 
« tables, dice, cards, &c, out of Chriſtmas ; ih 
© Chriſtmas are itted to play only m their maſters 
« houſes, or in his prefence, un the penalty of 207. 
And all manner of perſons are prohibited from play- 
ing at any bowl or bowls, in any open place out 


* of their garden or orchard, under the penalty of 


© 65. 84. | | 

The conviction to be action, information, 
bill, or otherwiſe, in any of the king's courts ; one 
© half of the penalty to the informer. | 

provided that ſervants may play at any times 
wich their maſters, or by their licence; and all per- 
ſons, who have 100/, per annum, freehold, may 
give their ſervants, or others reforting to their 
, booked, a licence to play within the precinct of their 
© houſes, gardens, or orchard.” f * 

By this ſtatute likewiſe, No perſon whatever, by 
bimſelf, factor, depaty, ſervant, or other perſom, 
* ſhall, for gain, keep, &c. any common houſe, al- 
' ley, or place of bowling, coayting, claſh-coyls, 
' half-bowl, tennis, dicing-table, or carding, or any 
* other manner of game, prohibited by any ſtatute 
* heretofore made, or any unlawful game invented or 
* made, or any other new unlawful game hereafter to 
* be invented or made: the penalty is 1 per day, 
' for keeping the houſe, &c. and bs. 84. for every per- 
ſon haunting and playing at ſuch houſe. Theſe 
* penalties 8. recovered, &c. as above. 


U] By a ſtatute made in the reign of Edward IV. now repealed, 
playing at ſeveral games, therein mentioned, was puniſhed by two 
years impriſonment, and the furfeiture of 100. and the maſter of 
the houſe was to be impriſoned for three years, and to forfeit 204. 
A great ſum in thoſe days! 
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And all leaſes of gaming-houſes, alleys, &c, are 


made void at the election of the leflee.” 

- Farther by the ſaid ſtatute, © Power is given to al) 
(<- juſtices of peace, mayors, or other head- officers, in 
every city, &c. to enter ſuſpected houſes and places 
and to commit the keepers of the ſaid houſes, and 
the perſons there haunting, reſorting, and playing, 
t to priſon; and to keep them in priſon, till the 
4keepers have found ſureties to enter into a recogni.. 
4- zance; to the king's uſe, no longer to keep ſuch 
<-thouſe,;&c. and the perſons there found, to be bound, 
Aby themſelves, or with ſureties, &c. at the diſcre. 
* 1 of the juſtice, c. no more to haunt the ſaid 
places, or nap at any of the ſaid games.” 
And now, by the ſtatute of George II. this laſt clauſe 
is enforced, by giving the juſtice the ſame power on 
the information of two perſons, as he had before on 
view; and, by a more explicit power, to take ſureties 
or not of the party, at his diſcretion. 

Laſtly, The ſtatute of Henry VIII. enjoins the juſt. 
ces, &c. to make due ſearch weekly, or once per 
month, at the fartheſt, under the 5 of forfeiting 
40s. for every month, during their neglect. 
Tus ſtands the law; by which it may appear, that 
the magiltrate is armed with ſufficient authority to 
deſtroy, all gaming among the inferiour people; and 
that, without his negle& or connivance, no ſuch nui- 
ſance can poſſibly exiit. 

And yet, perhaps, the fault may not ſo totally lie at 
his door; for the recognizance is a mere 8 un- 
eſs the party who breaks it ſhould be ſued thereon; 
which, as it is attended with great expence, is never 
done ; ſo that, though many have forfeited it, not a 
ſingle example of an eſtreat hath been made within my 
remembrance. 

Again, it were to be wiſhed, that the ſtatute of 
George II. had required no more than one witnels to 
the information : for even one witneſs, as I have 
found by experience, is very difficult to be procured, 

However, as the law now is, ſeeing that the gene- 
ral bent of the people oppoſes itſelf to this vice, it 
is certainly in a great meafure within the magiſtrate's 

power 
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er to ſuppreſs it, and fo to harraſs ſuch as propoſe 
to find their account in it, that theſe would ſoon be 
diſcouraged from the undertaking ; nor can I con- 
clude without obſerving, that this hath been lately 
executed with great vigour within the liberty of Weſt- 
inſter. 
here are, beſides, ſeveral other proviſions in our 
ftatute books againſt this deſtructive vice. By the 
ſtatute of queen Anne [VI], whoever cheats at play, 
forfeits five times the ſum won by ſuch cheating, ſhall 
be deemed infamous, and ſuffer ſuch corporal puniſh- 
ment as in caſe of perjury. And whoever wins above 
ol. at any one ſitting, ſhall likewiſe forfeit five times 
the ſam won. Going ſhares with the winner, and 
betting on his fide, are, in both inſtances, within 
the at, | 

By the ſame act, all ſecurities for money won at 
play are made void ; and if a mortgage be made on 
ſuch account, the mortgagee doth not only loſe all be. 
nefit of it, but the mortgage immediately enures to 
the uſe of the next heir [8]: | 

By this law, perſons who have loſt above 104. and 
have actually paid it, may recover the ſame by action 
within three months; and if they do not fue for it 
within that time, any other perſon may [5]. And the 
defendant ſhall be liable to anſwer a bill for diſcover. 
ing ſuch ſum loſt, upoa oath, 

By 18 George II [Ii] whoever wins or loſes 10 at 
play, or by betting at any one time, or 20. within 
twenty-four hours, is liable to be indicted, and ſhall 
be fined five times the value of the money loft. | 

By 12 George II [6] the games of Pharaoh, the Ac 
of hearts, "Baſſet, and Hazard, are declared to be lot- 
teries ; and all perſons, who ſet up, maintain, and 
keep them, forfeit 200/. and all who play at them, 
forfeit 5o/, The conviction to be before one juſtice of 
peace, by the oath of one witneſs, or confeſſion of 


[f] 9 Anna, chap. xiv. by which the ſtatute of 16 C. II. is en- 


larged and made more ſevere, ] Ibid. ſ-& 1. 
. 8 9 Anne, cbap, ix. ſect. 2. [i] Chap. xxxiv. 
] Chap. xxviii, 
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the party. And the juſtice neglecting his duty, for. 
feits 10I. Note, The proſecution againſt the ke 
&c. may be for a lottery, on the 8 George I, where 
the penalty is 5001. 

The act of 18 George II includes the game of Roly. 

ly, or other prohibited game at cards or dice, with 
in the penalties of the abovementioned, 

I have given this ſhort ſketch of theſe ſeveral aq; 
partly for the uſe and encouragement of informer; 
and partly to inſinuate to certain perfons with what 
decency they can openly offend againſt ſuch plain, 
ſuch ſolemn Dry the ſevereſt of which many of them. 
ſelves have, perhaps, been the makers of. How can 
they ſeriouſly anſwer, either to their honour or con. 
ſcience, giving the pernicious example of a vice, 
from which, as the legiſlature juſtly ſays in the pre. 
amble to the 16th of Charles II, Many miſchief; 
and inconveniences do ariſe, and are daily fouad, 

in the _cvaraging of ſundry idle and difordert 
perſons in their diſhoneſt, lewd, and diſſolute courſe 
of life : and to the circumventing, deceiving, cou- 
ſening, and debauching, of many of the younger 
fort, both of the nobility and gentry and aka to 
the loſs of their precious time, and the utter ruin of 
their eftates and fortunes, and withdrawing them 
from noble and laudable employments and exer- 
© ciſes!* Will a nobleman, I aſk, confeſs that he can 
_ employ his time in no better amuſement ? or will 
he frankly own that he plays with any other view 
than that of amuſement? Laſtly, what can a man, 
who ſins in open defiance of the laws of his country, 
anſwer to the vir bonus eff quis ? can he ſay, 


« 4 Aa 4a «a = 4 #*/ 


Qui conſulta patrum, qui leges juraque ſervat ? 
Or can he apply that celebrated line, 


Oderunt peccare boni virtutis honore, 


to himſelf, who owes to his greatneſs, and not to his 
innecence, that he is not deterred from ſuch vice 
Formidine pane ? 

| SECT, 
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We 
ile Laws that relate to the Provisiou for the Poor. 


AVING now run through the ſeveral imme» 
diate conſequences of a general luxury among 
the lower people, all which, as. they tend to promote 
their diſtreſſes, may be reaſonably ſappoſed to put 
nany of them of the bolder kind upon unlawful and 


riglent means of reheving the miſchief which ſuch, 


vices have brought upon them; I come now to a ſe- 
cond cauſe of the evil, in the improper regulation of 
what is called the poor in this ki Pom. ariſing, I 
think, partly from the abuſe of ſome laws, and partly 
from the total negle& of others ; and (if I may preſume 
o ſay it) ſomewhat perhaps from a defect in the laws 
themſelves. | | * > 

It muſt be matter of aſtoniſhment to any man to re- 
fe that in a country where the poor are, beyoud alt 
compariſon, more liberally provided for than in any 
other part of the habitable globe, there ſhould be 
ſound more beggars, more diſtreſt and miſerable ob- 


jets, than are to be ſeen throughout all the ſtates of 


Europe. 

Ard yet; undoubted as this fact is, I am far from 
igreeing with Mr. Shaw [7], who ſays, There are 
' few, if any, nations or countries where the poor are 
more neglected, or are in a more ſcandalous naſty 
condition than in England. Whether (ſays he) this 
is owing to that natural inbred cruelty, for which 
' Engliſhmen are ſo much noted among foreigners, 
* or to that medley of religions, which are ſo plenti- 
fully ſown, and ſo carefully cheriſhed, among us; 
who think it enough to take care of themſelves, and 


* take a ſecret pride and pleaſure in the poverty and 


' diſtreſles of thoſe of another perſuaſion,” &c. 

That the poor are in a very naſty and ſcandalous 
condition is perhaps too true; but ſure the general 
charge againſt the people of England, as well as the 


L. Vol. II. p. 1. 33 
invidious 
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invidious * on particular bodies of them, ;, 
highly unjuſt and groundleſs. Nor do I know that 
any nation hath ventured: to fix this character of cru. 
elty on us, Indeed our inhoſpitality to foreigner, 
Kath been ſometimes remarked ; Var that we are cruel 
to one another is not, I believe, the common, I am 
fure it is not the true, opinion. Can a general negled 
of the poor be juſtly'charged on a nation in which the 

r are provided for by a tax frequently equal to 
what is called the land- tax; and where there are ſuch 
numerous inſtances of private donations, ſuch numbers 
of hoſpitals, alms-houſes, and charitable proviſions 
of all kinds ? att Id © eh 7 

Nor can any ſuch neglect be charged on the legiſſa. 
ture; under whoſe inſpection this branch of polity 
hath been almoſt continually from the days of queen 
Elizabeth to the preſent time, Inſomuch, that Mr, 
Shaw himfelf enumerates no leſs than thirteen act; 
of parliament relating to the indigent and helpleſs 
OOT. | * 

E If therefore there be ſtill any deficiency in this re. 
ſpe, it muſt, I think, ariſe from one of the three 
cauſes abovementioned; that is, from ſome defect 
in the laws themſelves, or from the perverſion of 
theſe laws; or, laſtly, from the neglect in their exe. 
cution. | 

IT will conſider all theſe with ſome attention. 
The 43d of Eliz. [] enacts: 

Firft, That the church-wardens of every pariſh, 
and two ſubſtantial houſe-holders at leaſt, ſhall be 
yearly appointed to be overſeers of the poor. | 

Secendly, That theſe overſeers ſhall, with the con- 
ſent of two juſtices of the peace, put out apprentices 
the children of poor people. And all married or un- 
married perſons, Who have no means or trade to mein- 
tain themſelves, ſhall be put to work. 

Thirdly, That they ſhall raiſe by a parochial tax a 
convenient ſtock of flax, hemp, 'wool, thread, iron, 
and other ware and ſtuff, to fet the poor to work. 


[=] Chap, iii, 
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Fourthly, That they ſhall, from the ſame tax, provide 
towards the neceſſary relief of the lame, impotent, 
old, blind, and others, being poor and not able to 


work. 

Fifibly, That they ſhall, out of the ſame tax, put 
the children of poor perſons apprentices. 

That theſe proviſions may all be executed, that act 
reſted the overſeers with the following powers ; and 
enforced the executing of them by the following pe- 
nalties. | 

I. The overſeers are appointed to meet once at 
leaſt every month in the church after divine ſervice; 
there, ſays the act, to conſider of ſome good courſe to 
be teken, and ſome meet order to be ſet down in 
the premiſes, And to do this they are enjoined by a 
penalty: for every one abſenting himſelf from ſuch 
meeting without a juſt excuſe to be allowed by two 
juſtices of the peace, or being negligent in his office, 
or in the execution of the orders aforeſaid, ſorfeits 205. 

And after the end of their year, and after other 
overſeers nominated, they are within four days to 
make and yield up to two juſtices of the peace a true 
and perfect account of all ſums of Wage them re- 
ceived or aſſeſſed, and of fuch ſtores as ſhall be in 
their hands, or in the hands of the poor, to work, and 
of all other things concerning their office, &c. And 
if the church-wardens and overſeers refuſe to account, 
they are to be committed by two juſtices till they ſhall 
have made a true account, 

IT. The overſeers and church-wardens, both pre- 
ſent and ſubſequent, are empowered by warrant from 
two juſtices to levy all the monies aſſeſſed, and all 
arrearages of thoſe who, refuſe to pay, by diſtreſs and 
ſale of the refuſers goods; and the ſubſequent over- 
ſeers may, in the ſame manner, levy the money and 
ſock in the hands of the precedent : and for want of 
diſtreſs, the party is to be committed by two juſtices, 
without bail, till the ſame be paid. 

III. They have a power to compel the poor to work; 
and ſuch as refuſe or negle&, the juſtice may commit 
to the houſe of correction or common gaol. 


IV. The 


— 
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IV. The overſeers may compel children to be zy- 
prentices, and may bind them where they ſhall T 
convenient; till the man-child ſhall attain the age- of 
twenty-four, or the woman-child the age of twenty. 
one, or till the time of her marriage; the indentute 
to be as effectual to all purpoſes as the covenant of one 
of full age. 

V. They have a power to contract with the lord cf 
the manor []; and on any parcel of ground on the 
waſte, to erect, at the general charge of the pariſh, 
convenient houſes of dwelling for the impotent poor; 
and to place ſeveral inmates in the ſame cottage, not- 
withſtanding the ſtatute [o] of cottages. 

VI. They can compel the father and grandfather, 
mother and grandmother, and children of every poor, 
old, blind, and impotent perſon, or of any other per. 
ſon not being able to work (provided ſuch father, &c, 
be of ſufficient ability) at their own charges to relieve 
and maintain ſuch poor perſon in ſuch manner, and af. 
ter ſuch rate, as ſhall be aſſeſſed by the ſeſſions, under 
the penalty of 2os. for every month's omiſſion. 

VII. If no overſeers be named, every juſtice within 
the diviſion forfeits 57 

So far this ſtatute of Elizabeth, by which the legiſ- 
lature may ſeem very fully to have provided, Firf; 
For the abſolute relief of ſuch poor as are by age or 1n- 
firmity rendered unable to work ; and, . Secondly, For 
the employment of ſuch as are able. 

The former of theſe,” ſays lord Hale in his diſcourſe 
on this ſubject, ſeems to be a charity of more im- 
© mediate exigence ; but the latter (viz. the employ- 
© ment of the poor) is a charity of greater extent, and 
© of very great and important conſequence to the 
© public wealth and peace of the Lias ln, as alſo to 
© the benefit and advantage of the poor. And this,” as 
Mr. Shaw obſerves, © would prevent the children of 
* our poor being brought up in lazineſs and beggary, 
© whereby beggary is entailed from generation to ge- 
« neraticn : this is certainly the greateſt charity; for 


Theſe cortages arc never after to be applied to any other uſe, 


| though 


5 Thie muſt be done by conſent and order of ſeſſions. 
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though he who gives to any in want, does well; 
jet he who employs and educates the poor, ſo as to 
render them uſeful to the public, does better; fot 
« that would be many hundred thouſand pounds per 
« ann, benefit to this kingdom.“ | 
Now the former of theſe pfoviſions hath, perhaps, 
though in a very ſlovenly and inadequate manner, 
deen partly carried into execution; but the latter, f 
am afraid I may too boldly affert, hath been utterly 
neglected and difregarded. Surely this is a molt 
kandalous perverſion of the deſign of the legiſlature, 
which through the whole ftatute ſeems to have had 
the employment of the able poor chiefly under their 
conſideration : for to this purpoſe only almoſt every 
er in it is eſtabliſhed, and every clauſe. very ma- 
nfeſtly directed. To fay the truth, as this law hath 
deen perverted in the execution, it were, perhaps, to 
be wiſhed it had never been made; not becauſe it is 
not our 2 to relieve real objects of diſtreſs ; but be- 
auſe it is ſo much the duty of every man, and I may 
add, ſo much the inclination of moſt Engliſhmen, 
that it might have been ſafely left to private charity; 
br a public proviſion 2 ſurely have been made for 
it in a much cheaper and more effeQual manner. 
To prove the abuſe of this law, my lord Hale ap- 
peals to all the popalous pariſhes in England (he 
night, I believe, have included ſome which are not 
over * —.— © Indeed, ſays he, there are rates 
made for the relief of the impotent poor; and, it 
may be, the ſame relief is alſo given in a narrow 
' meaſure unto ſome others that have great families, 
and upon this they live miſerably, and at beſt from 
hand to mouth; and if they cannot get work to 
make out their livelihood, they and their children 
' ſet up a trade of begging at beſt; but it is rare to 
' ſee any proviſion of a ftock in any pariſh for the re- 
* lief of the poor; and the reaſons are principally 
' theſe: 1. The generality of people that are able, 
are yet unwilling, to exceed the preſent neceflary 
charge; they do chooſe to live for an hour rather 
than project for the future; and although poſſibly 


trebling their exhibition in one groſs ſum at the be- 
| «* ginning 
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* ginning of the year, to raiſe a ſtock, might in all 
probability render their future yearly payments, for 
* ſeven years together, leſs by half, or two thirg; 
than what mult be without it; yet they had rather 
continue on their yearly payments, year after year, 
© though it exhauſt them in time, and make the poor 
nothing the better at the year's end. 2. Becauſe 
© thoſe places, where there are moſt poor, conſiſt for 
the moſt part of tradeſmen, whoſe eſtates lie princi. 
pally in their ſtocks, which they will not 5 to 
e ſearched into to make them contributary to raiſe 

any confiderable ſtock for the poor, nor indeed ſo 
much as to the ordinary contributions: but they lay 
all the rates to the poor upon the rents of lands and 
houſes, which alone, without the help of the ſocks, 
are not able to raiſe a ſtock for the poor, although it 
© 1s very plain that ſtocks are as-well by law rateable 
© as lands, both to the relief and raiſing a ſtock for 
© the poor. 3. Becauſe the church-wardens and over. 
ſeers, to whom this power 1s given, are inhabitants 
of the ſame pariſh, and are either unwilling to 
charge themſelves or to diſpleaſe their neighbours in 
charging more than they needs muſt towards the 
poor: and although it were to be wiſhed and hoped 
that the juſtices of the peace would be forward to 

enforce them if they might, though it may concern 
them alſo in point of preſent profit; yet if they 
would do any thing herein, they are not empowered 
to compel the church-wardens and overſeers to do 
it, who moſt certainly will never go about it to bur- 
den, as they think, themſelves, and diſpleaſe their 
neighbours, unleſs ſome compulſory power were not 
only lodged by law, but alſo executed by ſome that 
may have a power over them to enforce it; or to 
do it, if they do it either partially or too ſparingly. 
© 4. Becauſe people do not conſider the inconvenience 
© that will in time grow to themſelves by this neglet, 
© and the benefit that would in a little time accrue 10 
© them by putting it in practice, if they would have 
© but a little patience.” 10 | 
To theſe 1 will add a fifth reaſon : becauſe the 


church-wardens and overſeers are too apt to on 
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their office as a mattter of private emolument; to 
waſte part of the money raiſed for the uſe of the poor 
in feaſting and riot; and too often to pervert the 

wer given them by the ſtatute to foreign and ſome- 
times to the very worſt of purpoſes. | 

The above 'confiderations bring my lord Hale to 
complain of ſome defects in the law itſelf ; In which,” 
ſays he, there is no power from the juſtices of the 
* peace, nor any ſuperintendant power, to compel 
the raiſing of a ſtock where the church-wardens and 
« oxerſeers neglect it. 

The act chargeth every pariſh apart, where it 
may be they are liable to do little towards it; nei- 
ther would it be ſo effectual as if three, four, five, 
* or more contiguous pariſhes did contribute towards 
' the raiſing of a ſtock proportionably to their poor 
' reſpectively. 

There is no power for hiring or erecting a com- 
mon houſe, or place, for their common work-houſe ; 
' which may be, in ſome reſpects, and upon ſome 
© occaſions, uſeful and neceſſary.” * © 

As to the firſt of theſe, I do not find any altera- 
tion hath been made; nor if there was, might it poſ- 
bbly- produce any deſired effect. The conſequence, 
25 it appears, would be only making church-wardens 
of the juſtices of peace, which many of them are 


already, not highly to the ſatisfaction of their pariſhes ; 


too much power veſted in one man being too apt per- 
haps to beget envy. | 

The ſecond and third do pretty near amount to 
one and the ſame defect; and this, I think, is at pre- 
ſent totally removed. Indeed, in my lord Hale's 
own time, though probably after he had written this 
treatiſe, a work- houſe was erected in London under 
the powers given by the ſtatute made in the 13 and 
"4 - [5] Charles II. and I believe with very good 
ucceſs. Go: 1 | 

Since that time, other corporations have followed 
the example, as the city of Briſtol in the reign of 


el Chap. xi, 
king 
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king William [zl], and that of Worceſter in the reign 
of queen Anne [y], and in other places. 

And now by a late ftatute, made in the reign of 
king [=] George I. the = of erecting work houſes 
is made general over the kingdom. 

Now either this method, propoſed by lord Hale, 


| bs inadequate to the purpoſe ; or this act of paris 


ment hath been grofsly perverted : for certain it is that 
the evil is not removed, if indeed it be leſſened, by 
the erection of work-houſes. Perhaps, indeed, one 
objection which my lord Hale makes to the ſtatute 
of Eliz. may here recur, ſeeing that there is nothing 
compulſory, but all left to the will and direction of 
the inhabitants. 4. 

But in truth the method itſelf will never produce 
the deſired effect, as the excellent Sir Joſiah Child 
well obſerves [T]. —“ It may be objected, ſays he, tha 
„this work (the proviſion for the poor) may as well 
* be done in diſtinct pariſhes, if all pariſhes were 
* obliged to build work-houſes, and employ their 


© poor therein, as Dorcheſter and ſome others have 


done with good ſucceſs. I anſwer, that ſuch at- 
« tempts have been made in many places to my know. 
© ledge, with very good intents and ftrenuous en- 
.« deavours ; but all that I ever heard of proved vam 
© and ineffectual.* For the truth of which, I believe, 
we may appeal to common experience. 

And, perhaps, no leſs ineffectual would be the 
ſcheme propoſed by this worthy gentleman, though 
it ſeems to promiſe fairer than that of the learned 
chief juſtice; yet neither of them ſeem to ſtrike at 


the root of the evil. Before 4 deliver any ſentiments 


of my own, I ſhall briefly take a view of the many 


ſubſequent provifions with which the legiſlature have 


from time to time enforced and ftrengthened the fore- 


going ſtarute of Elizabeth. 


The power of putting out children [4] appren- 


9 George I. c. i. [el EHay on Trade, e. ii. 
See 7 Jac, I. c. iii. which ditects the manner of putting ovt 
apprentices, in purſuance of any gifts made to corporations, &. 
for chat purpoſe, 


8&g W. HI. c. 30. fr] 2 Anne, c. viii. 
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ices is enforced by the zd of [w] Charles I. which 
enacts, That all perſons to whom the overſeers 
« ſhall bind children by virtue of the ſtatate of Eliz. 
may receive and keep them as apprentices.” But 
there yet wanted, as lord Hale ſays, a /ufficient com- 


pulſory for perſons to take them; wheretore it is en- 


ated, by 8 and 9 fx] Will. III. That all perſons 
« to whom apprentices are appointed to be bound 
by the overſeers, with the conſent of the juſtices, 
* ſhall receive them, and execute the other part of 
the indenture, under the penalty of 101. for re- 
' fuſing, to be recovered before two jultices, on the 
© oath of one of the church-wardens or overſeers.“ 

The power of ſetting the poor to work 1s enlarged 
by ([y] 3 Charles I. This act gives the church-wardens 
and overſeers of the poor a power, with the conſent 
of two juſtices, or of one, if no more juſtices ſhall 
be within their limits, to ſet up and occupy any trade 
for the ſetting the poor to work. 

The power of relieving the impotent poor Ci. e. 
of diſtributing the public money) the only one which 
hath much exerciſed the minds of the pariſh officers, 
the legiſlature ſeems to think rather wanted reſtrain- 
ing than enlarging ; accordingly, in the reign. of 
king [x] William they made an act to limit the power 


of the officers in this reſpect. As the act contains 


the ſenſe of parliament of the horrid abuſe of the 
ſtatute of Elizabeth, I will tranſcribe part of a para- 
graph from it verbatim. J 
And whereas many inconveniencies do daily ariſe 
in cities, towns corporate, and pariſhes, where the 
inhabitants are very numerous, by reaſon of the un- 
limited power of the church-wardens and overſeers 
* of the poor, who do frequently, upon frivolous pre- 
' tences (but chiefly. for — own private ends) give 
* relief to what perſons and number they think fit, 
and ſuch perſons being entered into the collection 
* bill, do become after that a great charge to the 


[w] Chap, iv. ſect. 22. p. 8. The ſame clauſe is in 21 Jac, 
C XXVI11, par. 33. 
8 Chap, zxx, ſect. 6. [y] Chap. iv. ſect. 22. ubi ſupra, 
2 3 & 4 W. and M. c. xi. ſect. 11. : 
l « parilly 
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© pariſh, notwithſtanding the occaſion or pretence of 
© their collection oftentimes ceaſes, by which meant 
the rates for the poor are daily increaſed, contrary 
to the true intent of a ſtatute made in the 43d yeat 
of the reign of her majeſty queen Elizabeth, intitu. 
led, An ad for the relief of the poor; for remedying 
of which, the ſtatute enacts, that for the future, 2 
book ſhall be provided and kept in every pariſh (at 
the charge of the ſame pariſh) wherein the names 
of all perſons receiving collection, &c. ſhall be 
regiſtered, with the day and year of their firſt re. 
ceiving it. This book to be yearly, or oftener, 
viewed by the pariſhioners, and the names of the 
perſons who receive collection ſhall be called over, 
and the reaſon of the receiving it examined, aud a 
new liſt made; and no other perſon is allowed to 
receive collection but by order of a juſtice of peace, 
&c. * in caſe of peſtilential diſeaſes or ſmall. 
ox [a]. 

Nen and gth of the ſame king, reciting the fear 
of the legiſſature, that the money raiſed only for the 
relief of ſuch as are as well impotent as poor, ſhould bt 
miſapplied and conſumed by the idle, flurdy, and diſorder 
beggars, Enacts that every perſon, his wife, children, 
&c. who ſhall receive relief from the pariſh, ſhall 
wear a badge marked with the letter P, &c. in de- 
fault of which, a juſtice of peace may order the 
relief of ſuch perſons to be abridged, ſuſpended, 
or withdrawn, or may commit them for twenty-one 
days to the houſe of correction, there to be kept to 
hard labour. And every church-warden or over- 
ſeer, who relieves any one without ſuch a badge, 
being convicted before one juſtice, forfeits 209%. 

Whether the juſtices made an ill uſe of the power 
given them by the ſtatute of the 3d and 4th of king 
William, I will not determine; but the parliament 
thought ue afterwards to abridge it ; for by the 
gth of [5] George I. the juſtices are forbidden * t0 


[a] The ſame ſtatute in another part charges the overſeer, r 
with applying the poor's money to their own uſe. 


31 Chap, xxx, ſc. 2. 
(5] P ; « make 
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make any order for the relief of a poor perſon, till 
« oath is firſt made of a reaſonable cauſe j and that 
« application hath been made to the pariſhioners at 
« the veſtry, or to two officers,. and that relief hath 
been refuſed. Nor can the juſtice then give his or- 
« der, 'till he hath ſummoned the overſeers to ſhew 
« cauſe why relief ſhould not be given.” 

By the ſame ſtatute, © Thoſe perſons to whom the 
« juſtices order relief, are to be regiſtered in the 
* pariſh books, as long only as the cauſe of the relief 
continues. Nor ſhall any pariſh officer be allowed 
any money given to the unregiſtered poor, unleſs on 
the moſt emergent occaſion. The penalty for charg- 
© ing ſuch money to the pariſh account is 5/, The 
© conviction is to be before two jultices,? 

Laſtly, that the pariſh may in all poſſible caſes 
de relieved from the burden of the poor, whereas the 
ſtatute of Elizabeth obliges the father, mother, &c, 
and children, if able, to relieve their poor children 
and parents; ſo, by the 5th of George J. (<1, it is 
provided, That where any wife or child ſhall be left 
© by the huſband or parents a charge to any pariſh, 
the church-wardens or overſeers may, by the order 
* of two juſtices, ſeize ſo much of the goods and 
* chattels, and receive ſo much of the annual rents 
* and profits of the lands and tenements of ſuch huſ- 
* band or parent, as the juſtices ſhall order, towards 
* the diſcharge of the pariſh; and the ſeſſions ma 
empower the church-wardens and overſeers to diſ- 
_—_ thereof, for the providing for the wife and 
bringing up the children, &c.“ 

Such is the, law that relates immediately to the 
maintenance of the impotent poor; a law ſo very 
ample in its proviſion, ſo ſtrongly fortified with en- 
forcing powers, and ſo cautioully. limited with all 
proper reſtraints, that, at firſt fight, it appears ſuf- 
iciently adequate to every purpoſe for which it was 
ntended ; but experience hath convinced us of the 
contrary, 

And. here I am well aware of the delicate dilemma 
to which I may ſeem reduced; ſince how ſhall I pre- 

c] Chap, viii, 
ek OD ſume 
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ſume to ſuppoſe any defects in a law, which the legi. 
ſlature ſeems to have laboured with ſuch inceſſant dili. 
gence? but I am not abſolutely driven to this gif. 
agreeable neceſſity, as the fault may fo fairly be im. 
puted to the non-execution of the law; and indeed 
to the ill execution of the ſtatute of Elizabeth, my 
lord chief juſtice Hale chiefly imputes the imperfect 
proviſion for the ror in his time. - q 
Sir Joſiah Child, it is true, ſpeaks more boldly, 


and charges the defects on the laws themſelves : one . 
general poſition, however, which he lays down, WM ;; 
That there never was a good law made, that waz wt 

ewell executed, is furely very queſtionable. So there. Wl 4 


fore muſt be his opinion, if founded on that maxim; 
and this opinion, perhaps, he would Eave changed, 
had he lived to ſee the latter conſtitutions on this head, 

But whatever defects there may be in the laws, or 
in the execution of them, I much doubt whether 
either of theſe great men hath found the means of 
curing them. And this I am the more forward to 
ſay, as the legiſlature, by a total neglect of 52:4 their 
ſchemes, ſeem to give ſufficient countenance to my 
aſſertion. 

In a matter then of ſo much difficulty, as well a 
ſo great importance, how ſhall I venture to deliver 
my own opinion ? ſuch, indeed, 1s the difficulty and 
importance of this queſtion, that Sir Joſiah Child 
thinks, IF a whole ſeſtton of parliament were employed 
on this fingle concern, it would be time ſpent as much 1. 
the glory 7 God, and good of this nation, as in any * 
that noble and worthy patriots of their country can bi 
engaged in. 

However, under the protection of the candid, 
and with deference to the learned reader, I will en- 
ter on this ſubject, in which, I think, I may with 
modeſty ſay, I have had ſome experience; and n of 
which I can with truth declare, I have employed 108M yer; 
little time. If any gentleman, who hath had more Mr 
experience, hath more duly conſidered the matter, Wl div 
or whoſe ſuperior abilities enable him to form . infa 
better judgment, ſhall think proper to improve WB th, 
endeavours, he hath my ready conſent, Proview crut 
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he end be effected, I ſhall be contented with the 
honour of my ſhare (however inconſiderable) in the 
means, Nay, ſhould my labours be attended only 
with negle&t and contempt, I think I have learned 
(for I am a pretty good hiſtorian) to bear ſuch miſ- 
fortunes without much repining. 

By THE PooR, then, I underſtand ſuch perſons as 
have no eſtate of their own to#ſupport them, without 
induſtry ; nor any profeſſion or trade, by which, with 
nduſtry, they may be capable of gaining a comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence. 

This claſs of the people may be conſidered under 
theſe three diviſions : 

Firſt, Such poor as are unable to work. 

244, Such as are able and willing to work. 

zal), Such as are able to work, but not willing. 

As to the Fir of theſe, they are but few. An 
atter incapacity to work muſt ariſe from ſome defect, 
—— either by nature or accident. Natural 
incapacities are generally the moſt (perhaps the only) 
conſiderable ones; for as to accidental maims, how 
rery rarely do they happen! and, I muſt add, how 
very nobly are they provided for, when they do hap- 
pen! Again, as to natural incapacities, they are 
but few, unleſs thoſe two general circumſtances, one 
of which muſt, and the other may befal, all men; 
mean, the extremes of youth and age: for, be- 
ides theſe, the number of perſons who really la- 
dour under an utter incapacity of work, will, on 
2 juſt inſpection, be found ſo trifling, that two of 
the London hoſpitals might contain them all. The 
reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, I ſay of thoſe who 
really labour, Ic. for he is much deceived, who 
computes the number of objects in the nation, from 
the great number which he daily ſees in the ſtreets 
of London; among whom I myſelf have diſca- 
vered ſome notorious cheats; and my good friend 
Mr. Welch, the worthy high conſtable of Holborn 


diviſion, many more. Nothing, as I have been well 


informed, is more common among theſe wretches, 
than for the lame, when provoked, to uſe their 
crutches as weapons inſtead of ſupporters ; and 4 
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the blind, if they ſhould hear the beadle at their ff 


heels, to outrun the dogs which guided them before. 1 
As to diſeaſes, to which human nature is univerſally le 
liable, they ſometimes (though very rarely; for WM £* 
health is the happy portion of poverty) beta] the ” 
poor; and at all ſuch times they are certainly objeds ad 
of charity, and entitled, by the law of God, to relief 
from the rich. , ui 
Upon the whole, this firſt claſs of che poor is ſo It 
truly inconſiderable in number, and to provide for th 
them in the moſt aniple and liberal manner would an 
be ſo very eaſy to the public; to ſupport and cherih th 
them, and to relieve their wants, is a duty fo poi. Jat 
tively commanded by our Saviour, and is withal {5 de 


agreeable and delightful in itſelf, affording the 
moſt deſirable object to the ſtrong paſſion of pit); ant 


may, and in the opinion of ſome, to pride and of 
vanity alſo; that, I am firmly perſuaded, it might be i. 
ſafely left to voluntary charity, unenforced by any Wi 
compulſive law. And if any man will proteſs 6 ul 
little knowledge of human nature, and ſo mean and 10 
unjuſt an opinion of the chriſtianity, I might ſay the art 
humanity, of this country, as to affect a contrary la 
opinion, notwithſtanding all I have ſaid, let hin Wl ® 
anſwer the following inſtance, which may be called ſe 
an argument & pe/teriori, for the truth of my aſſer- a 
tion. Such, I think, is the preſent bounty to beg— ar 
gars; for, at a time when every man knows the vas £2] 
tax which is raiſed for the ſupport of the poor, and fe 
when all men of property mult feel their contribu- Mt 
tions to this tax, mankind are fo forward to relieve | 
the appearance of diftreſs in their fellow-creatures, 0 
that every beggar, who can but moderate]v well per ; 
ſonate miſery, is ſure to find relief and encourage: th; 
ment; and this, though the giver muſt have great ba 
reaſon to doubt the reality of the diſtreſs, and whe" b 


he can ſcarce be ignorant that his bounty is illeg⸗ 
4], and that he is encouraging a nuiſance. What 


[4] This was forbidden by many ſtatutes; and by the aQt of: 
Henry VIII. every perſon giving any money in alms, but 101,“ 
common boxes and common gatherings in every pariſh, forfeit 
twelve times as much as he gives, * 
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Fen maſt be the caſe, when there ſhould be no ſuch 
tax, nor any ſuch contribution; and when, by re- 
lieving a known and certain object of charity, every 
good, man muſt be aſfured, that he is not only doing 
an act which the law allows, but which chriſtianity 
and humanity too exact of him? 

However, if there be any perſon who is yet un 
willing to truſt the 13 to voluntary charity; or if 
it hoold be objected, that there is no reaſon to lay 
the whole burden on the worthier part of mankind; 
and to excuſe the covetous rich; and that a tax is 
therefore neceſſary to force open the purſes of theſe 
Jatter; let there be. a tax then, and a very inconſi- 
derable one would effectually ſupply the purpoſe [e]. 

I come now to conſider the /econd claſs. Theſe: 
ve in reaſon, though not in fact, equally objects 
of the regard of the compaſſionate man, and much 
more worthy the care of the politician ; and yet, 
without his care, they will be in a much worſe con-- 
dition than the others: for they have none of thoſe 
incitements- of pity which fill the pockets of the 
artful beggar, and procure relief for the blind, the 
lame, and other viſible objects of compaſſion : ſuch 
therefore, without a law, and without an honeſt and 
ſenſible execution of that law, muſt lIanguiſh under, 
and often periſh» with, want. A melancholy and 
dreadful reflexion! and the more ſo, as they are 
ezpable of being made not only happy in them- 
ſ|ves, but highly uſeful to the ſervice of the com- 
munity, 

To provide for theſe, ſeems, as I have ſaid, to 
have been the chief deſign of the ſtatute of Eliza- 
deth, as well as of ſeveral laws enacted ſince; and- 
that this deſign hath hitherto failed, may poſſibly 
bare ariſen from one ſingle miſtake; but a miſtake 
which muſt be fatal, as it is an error in the firſt con- 
coction. The miſtake I point at is, that the legiſla- 


] The reader is defired to confider the author here as ſpeak- 
"yg only of the impotent poor; and as hoping that ſome effectual 
means may be found out of procuring work, and conſequertly 
Maintenance, for the able and induſtrious, 
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ture have left the whole work to the overſeer, 
They have rather told them what they are to do 
(viz. to employ the induſtrious poor) than how they 
ſhall do it. It is true, the original act directs them 
by a parochial tax, to raiſe a convenient ſtock of flax 
hemp, wool, thread, iron, and other ware and ſtug, 
to ſet the poor to work; a direction ſo general and 
imperfet, that it can be no wonder, conſidering 
what ſort of men the overſeers of the poor have been, 
that it ſhould never have been carried into execu- 
tion. | 

To ſay the truth, this affair of finding an univerſal 
employment for the induſtrious poor, is of great dif. 
ficulty, and requires talents not very — ſcat 
tered by nature among the whole human ſpecies, 
And yet, difficult as it is, it is not, I hope, impractica- 
ble, ſeeing that it is of ſuch infinite concern to the 
good of the community. Hands for the work are 
already ſuppoſed ; and ſurely trade and manufacture 
are not come to ſo low an ebb, that we ſhould not 
be able to find work for the hands. 'The method 
of adapting only ſeems to be wanting. And though 
this may not be eaſy to diſcover, it 1s a taſk ſurely 
not above the reach of the Britiſh parliament, when 
they hall think proper to apply themſelves to it. 

Nor will it, I hope, be conſtrued preſumption in 
me to ſay, that I have myſelf thought of a plan for 
this purpoſe, which I am ready to produce, when | 
ſhall have any reaſon to ſee the leaſt glimpſe of hope, 
that my labour in drawing it out at length would not 
be abſolutely and certainly thrown away. 

The laſt, and much the moſt numerous claſs of 

r, are thoſe who are able to work, and not wil- 

ing. This likewiſe hath fallen under the eye of the 
legiſlature, and proviſions have been made concern- 
ing it; which, if in themſelves efficacious, have 2t 
leaſt failed of producing any good effect, from a total 
neglect in the execution. 

By the 43 Eliz. the church-wardens and overlecr:, 
or greater part of them, with the conſent of two 
juſtices, ſhall take order for the ſetting to work the 


children of all ſuch parents as they ſhall think * 
able 
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able to maintain them; as alſo, all ſuch married or 
unmarried perſons, as ſhall have no means to main- 
tain themſelves, nor any ordinary trade or calling 
whereby to get their living. 

Beſides this power of compelling the poor to work, 
the legiſlature hath likewiſe compelled them to be- 
come, 1. Apprentices, and, 2. Servants, We have 
already ſeen the power of the overſeers, with the 
afiſtance of the juſtices, to put poor children appren- 
tices ; and likewiſe to oblige their maſters to receive 
them. And long before, a compulſion was enacted 
[/] on poor perſons to become apprentices ; ſo that 
any houſholder, having and uſing half a plough- 
land in tillage, may compel any poor perſon, under 
twenty-one and unmarried, to ſerve as an appren- 
tice in huſbandry, or in any other kind * art, 
myſtery, or ſcience (before expreſſed in the act [g]: 
and if ſuch perſon, being ſo required, refuſe to be- 
come an apprentice, one juſtice of peace may com- 
pel him, or commit him to priſon, there to remain 
till he will be bound. N 

2dly, The poor are obliged to become ſervants. 

By the — of Eliz. [+] it is enacted, © That every 
« perſon being unmarried, and every other perſon 


* under the age of thirty, who hath been broyght up. 


in any of the ſciences, &c. of clothiers, woollen 


cloth weavers, tuckers, fullers, clothworkers, ſhear- - 


men, dyers, hoſiers, taylors, ſhoe-makers, tanners, 
* pewterers, bakers, brewers, glovers, cutlers, ſmiths, 
0 farriers, curriers, ſadlers, r turners, tap- 
pers, hat-makers or felt- makers, butchers, cooks, 
* or millers, or who hath exerciſed any of theſe 
* trades by the ſpace of three years or more ; and 
not having in lands, rents, &c. an eſtate of 40-5. 
clear „ freehold, nor being worth in 
goods 101. and fo allowed by two juſtices of the 
* country where he hath moſt commonly inhabited, 
* or by the mayor, &c. nor being retained with any 
* perſon in huſbandry, nor retained in any of the 


F] 5 Elis. c. iv, ſect. 35. Viz. Ever ads thas with; 
3 Chap. iv. ſect. 3 le 1 
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above ſciences, or in any other art or ſcience; ne; + 


© lawfully retained in houſhold, or in any office, with 
any nobleman, gentleman, or others: nor having " 
* convenient farm, or other holding, in tillage, 
* whereupon he may lawfully employ his labour, 
during the time that he ſhall continue unmarried, or 
under the age of thirty, upon requeſt made by any 
* perſon uſing the art or myſtery wherein the perſon 
ſo required hath been exerciſed as aforeſaid, ſhall 
be retained. 

And every perſon between the age of twelve and 
* ſixty, not being lawfully retained in the ſever} 
* ſervices mentioned in the ſtatute [z], nor being x 
« gentleman born, or a ſcholar in either univerſity, or 
in any ſchool, nor having an eſtate of freehold of 
© 40s. per annum value, nor being worth in goods 
© 10/7, nor being heir to 101. per annum, or 400. 
in goods; apr; Boos a neceſſary or convenient ſer. 
* vant lawfully retained ; nor having a convenient 
farm or holding, nor otherwiſe lawfully retained; 
„ ſhall be compelled to be retained to ſerve in ho. 
. bandry, by the year, with any perſon uſing huſ- 
bandry within the ſame ſhire. | 
Every ſach perſon refuſing to ſerve upon requeſt, 
or covenanting to ſerve and not ferving, or de. 
parting from his ſervice before the end of his term, 
unleſs for ſome reaſonable cauſe to be allowed be- 
fore a juſtice of the peace, mayor, &c. or Cepart- 
ing at the end of his term without a quarter's warn- 
ing given before two witneſſes, may be committed 
by two juſtices of the peace to priſon, there to re. 
main without bail or mainprize, till he ſhall be- 
come bound to his maſter, &c. to ſerve, &c. [4]. 
© Nor ſhall any maſter, in any of the arts and 
ſciences aforeſaid, retain a ſervant for Jeſs than a 
year [I]; nor ſhall any maſter put away a ſcrvant 
© retained by this act within his term, nor at the end 
© of the term without a quarter's warning, uncer 
the penalty of 40: [Ln]. 
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i] Chap. iv, ſeR. 7. % Ib. ſeft. 5, 6, 9. 
{j Ib. iect. 3. 
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« Artificers, &c. are compellable by a juſtice of 
the peace, or the conſtable or other head-officer of 
«a townſhip, to ſerve in the time of hay or corn 
« harveſt. The penalty of diſobedience is impriſon- 
ment in the ſtocks by the ſpace of two days and one 
© night [a]. 10 

Women, between the age of twelve and forty, 
' may be obliged, by two juſtices, to enter into ſer- 
vice by the year, week, or day; or may be commit- 
ted guotſue [o]. 

The legiſlature, having thus appointed what per- 
ſons ſhall ſerve, have gone farther, and have direct- 
ed a method of aſcertaining . how they ſhall ſerve: 
for which uſe principally is that excellent conſtitution 
of 5 Elizabeth [p], That the juſtices of the peace, 
«with the ſheriff of the county, if he 3 
* may, the mayor, &c. in towns corporate, ſhall 
* yearly, within ſix weeks of Eaſter, aſſemble toge- 
cher, and, with the aſſiſtance of ſuch diſcreet per- 
ſons as they ſhall - think proper to call to them, 
and reſpecting the plenty or ſcarcity of the time, 
and other circumſtances, ſhall, within the limits of 
their commiſſion, rate and appoint the wages of 
' arificers, labourers, &c. by the year, month, week, 
or day, with or without meat and drink.“ Then 
the ſtatute enumerates ſeveral particulars, in the moſt 
explicit manner, and concludes with theſe general 
words: , * Ame for any other kind of reaſonable labour 
and ſervice.? 

© Theſe rates are appointed to be engroſſed in 
* parchment, and certified into chancery, before the 
' 12th day of july; and before the firſt day of Sep- 
0 tember, ſeveral printed proclamations, contain 
ing the rates, and a command tg all perſons to ob- 
-ſerve them, are to be ſent to the ſheriff and juſtices, 
"and to the mayor, &c. Theſe proclamations are to 
be entered of record with the clerk of the peace, 
to be fixed up in the market-towns, and to be 
publicly proclaimed in all the markets till Michael- - 
mas (9): 

7 Chap. iv. ſect. 28. o} Ib. ſect. 24. 
J Ib, ſect. 15, | [ | Ib, iv. ſect. 16. : 
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And if any perſon, after the ſaid proclamation, 
© ſhall be ſent down and publiſhed, ſhall, by any 
© ſecret ways or means, directly or indirectly retain 
or keep any ſervant, workman, or labourer, or ſhall 
give any greater wages, or other commodity, con. 
* trary to the true intent of the ſtatute, or contrary to 
the rates aſſeſſed, he ſhall forfeit 51. and be impri. 
* ſoned by the ſpace of ten days [y]. 

And every perſon who is retained, or takes any 
wages, contrary to the ſtatute, ſhall be impriſoned 
twenty-one days [5s]. And every ſuch retainer, 
promiſe, gift and payment, or writing and bond for 
that purpoſe, are made abſolutely void. 

Every juſtice of peace, or chief officer, who ſhall 
© be abſent at the rating of wages, unleſs the juſtices 
© ſhall allow the reaſonable cauſe of his abſence, for. 
« feits 10/. [r]. 

That this ſtatute may, from time to time, be care. 
fully and diligently put in execution, The juſtices 
© are appointed to meet twice a year, to make a ſpe. 
«© cial and diligent enquiry of the branches and arti- 
cles of this ſtatute, and of the good execution of 
© the ſame, and ſeverely to corre& and puniſh any 
© defaults: for which ſervice they are allowed 55. 
per day [u]. No inconfiderable allowance at that 
time a SM 

But all this care of the legiſlature proved, it ſeems, 
ineffectual ; for, forty. years after the making this 
| ſtatute, we find the parliament complaining, That 
the ſaid act had not, according to the true meaning 
thereor, been duly put in execution; and that the 
rates of wages for poor artificers, labourers, and 
other perſons, had not been rated and proportioned 
according to the politic intention of the ſaid ad 
ſw].* A neglect which ſeems to have been occaſion- 
ed by ſome doubts raiſed in Weſtminſter-hall, con- 
cerning the perſons who were the ſubjects of this 

law. For the clearing therefore any ſuch doubt, 
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t] Ib. ſea, 17. 11 Ib. ſect. 37» 3% 
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this ſubſequent ſtatute gives the juſtices an expreſs 

wer © to rate the wages of any labourers, weavers, 
« ſpinſters, and workmen or workwomen whatſoever, 
« either working by the day, week, month, year, or 
« taking any work at any perſon's hands whatſoever, 
to be done by the great, or otherwiſe 4 

And to render the execution of this law the more 
eaſy, the ſtatute of James I. enaQts, 1. That in all 
counties where general ſeſſions are kept in ſeveral 
« diviſions, the rating wages at ſuch reſpective gene- 
ral ſeſſions ſhall be as effectual within the diviſion, 
* as if they had been rated at the grand general 
* ſeſſion [y]. | 

2. The method of certifying the rates in chancery 
appearing, I apprehend, too troubleſome and tedious, 
* ſuch certificate is made no longer neceſſary, but the 
rates being aſſeſſed and engroſſed in parchment, un- 
der the hands and ſeals of the juſtices, the ſheriff, 
* or chief officer of towns corporate, may immediately 
« proclaim the ſame [X]. 

And whereas wool is the great ſtaple commodity of 
this kingdom, and the woollen trade its principal ma- 
nufacture, the parliament have given particular atten- 
tion to the wages of artificers in this trade. 
For, 1, By the ſtatute of James I. [a], No clo 
* thier, being a juſtice of peace in any precinct or li- 
* berty, ſhall be rater of wy for any artizan de- 
pending upon the making of cloth.“ 

2, © Clothiers, not paying ſo much wages to their 
* workmen or workwomen, as are rated by the juſti- 
ces, forfeit 10s, for every offence [G].“ 

3. By a late ſtatute [c], All perſons, anywiſe con- 
* cerned in employing any labourers in the woollen 
manufactory, are required to pay the full wages or 
* price agreed on, in money, and not in goods, truck, 
* or otherwiſe ; nor ſhall they make any deduQion 
* from ſuch wages or price, on account of any goods 
* ſold or delivered previous to ſuch agreement. And 
* all ſuch wages are to be levied, on conviction, be- 
- [x] 1 Jac. ſect. 3. Ib. ſeR. 5. z] Ib. ſect. 6 

5 1. 8. ** [5] [3] 1b, & 4. 


c] 12 Geo, I. cap. xxxiv. ſect. 3. 
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fore two juſtices, by diſtreſs; and, for want of 
« diſtreſs, the party is to be committed for fix months 
or until full ſatisfaction is made to the pa * 
plaining. Beſides which, the clothier forfein the 
ſum of 1col. [4]. 
4. By the ſame ſtatute, © All contracts, by-laws, 
&c. made in unlawful clubs, by perſons brought up 
in, or exerciſing the art of, a wool-comber or wea. 
ver, for regulating the ſaid trade, ſettling the prices 
of goods, advancing wages, or lefſening the hours 
of work, are declared to be illegal, and void; and 
any perſon concerned in the woollen manufacdures, 
who ſhall knowingly be concerned in ſuch contract, 
by-law, &c. or ſhall attempt to put it in execution, 
ſhall, upon conviction before two juſtices, ſuffer 
three months impriſonment [e].” 
But long before this act, a general law was made 
L/ I, to puniſh all conſpiracies, for raiſing wages, li- 
miting hours of work, &c. among artificers, work- 
men, and labourers; and if fuch conſpiracy was to 
extend to a general advance of wages all over the king- 
dom, any inſurrection of a number of perſons, in 


a 3a 
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conſequence of it, would be an overt act of high: 


treaſon. 

From this curſory view it appears, I think, that no 
blame lies at the door of the legiſlature, which hath 
not only given the magiſtrate, but even private per- 
ſons, with his aſſiſtance, a power of compelling the 
poor to work; and 2dly, hath allotted the fulleſt 
powers, and prefcribed the moſt effectual means, for 
aſcertaining and limiting the price of their labour. 

But ſo very faulty and remiſs hath been the execu- 
tion of theſe laws, that an incredulous reader may al- 
moſt doubt whether there are really any ſuch exiſting; 
particularly as to that which relates to the rating the 
wages of labourers ; a law which at firſt, it ſeems, was 
too careleſsly executed, and which hath fince grown 
into utter negle& and diſuſe. 

Hath this total diſuſe ariſen, in common with the 


negle& of other wholeſome proviſions, for want of 


12 Geo. I. c. xxx iv. ſect. 4. D] Ib, ſect. 1, 
| J 2 and 4 E. VI. c. xv. 
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dee attention to the public good? or is the execution 
of this law attended with any extraordinary difficulty ? 
or, laſtly, are we really grown, as Sir Joſiah Child 
fays, wiſer than our forefathers, and havg diſcovered 
any fault in the conſtitution itſelf ; and that to re- 
trench the price of labour by a law is an error in 
policy ? 

This laſt ſeems to me, I own, to be very ſtrange 
doctrine, and ſomewhat of a paradox in politics; how- 
ever, as it is the ſentiment of a truly wiſe and great 
man, it deſerves a fair diſcuſſion. Such I will en- 
deavpur to give it; ſince no man is more inclined to 
reſpe& the opinions of ſuch perſons ; and as the res 
vival of the law, which he oppoſes, is, I think, 
abſolutely neceſſary to the purpoſe I am contending 
ſor. 

I will give the paſſage from Sir Joſiah at length. 
It is in anſwer to this poſition, That the dearneſs of 
«wages ſpoils the Engliſh trade. Here, ſays he, the 
* author propounds, the making a law to retrench the 
* hire of poor mens labour (an honeſt charitable 
project, and well becoming an uſurer!) the anſwer 
* to this is eaſy. Fir, I affirm, and can prove, he is 
* miſtaken in fat; for the Dutch, with whom we 
* principally contend in trade, give generally more 
wages to all their manùfacturers, by at leaſt two- 
* pence in the ſhilling, than the Engliſh. Secendly, 
* Wherever wages are high, univerſally throughout 
the whole world, 'tis an infallible evidence of the 
* riches of that country; and wherever wages for la- 
* bour run low, it is a proof of the poverty of that 
* place, Thirdly, It is multitudes of people, and 
good laws, ſuch as cauſe an encreaſe of people, 
which principally enrich any country; and if we 
* retrench by law the labour of our people, we drive 
* them from us to other countries that give better 
rates; and fo the Dutch have drained us of our 
* ſeamen and woollen manufacturers, and we the 
French of their artificers and filk manufacturers; 
* and many more we ſhould, if our laws otherwiſe 
* gave them fitting e 3 of which more 
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exact more here than in Holland, they are only 
* ſuch as do it by virtue of incorporations, privileges 

© and charters, of which the cure is eaſy, by an 20 
© of naturalization, and without compulſory laws. 
© It is true, our great grandfathers did exerciſe ſuch 
6 Prey. of endeavouring to retrench the price of la. 
* bour by a law (although they could never effect it) 
© but that was before trade was introduced into this 
kingdom; we are fince, with the reſt of the tradin 

world, grown wiſer in this matter; and, I hope, ſhall 
© ſo continue [g]. 

To this I reply, 1. That the making ſuch a law is 
not only an honeſt, but a charitable project; as it 
propoſes, by retrenching the price of poor mens la- 

ur, to provide labour, and conſequently hire, for 
all the poor who are capable of labour. In all many. 
factures whatever, the lower the price of labour is, 
the cheaper will be the price to the conſumer; and 
the cheaper this price is, the greater will be the con- 
ſumption; and conſequently the more hands em- 
ployed. This is likewiſe a very charitable law te the 
poor farmer, and never more neceſſary than at this 
day, when the rents of lands are rated to the higheſt 
degree. The great hopes which the farmer hath (in- 
deed his common relief from ruin) is of an exportation 
of corn. This exportation cannot be by law, unleſs 
when the corn is under ſuch a particular price. How 
neceſſary then is it to him, that the price of labour 
ſhould be confined within moderate bounds, that the 
exportation of corn, which is of ſuch general advan- 
tage to the kingdom, ſhould turn, in any conſidera- 
ble manner, to his private profit! and what reaſon 1s 
there to imagine, Gat this power of limiting 5 
ſhould be executed in any diſhoneſt or uncharitable 
manner? is it not · a power entruſted to all the juſtices 
of the county, or diviſion, and to the ſheriff, with 
the aſſiſtance of grave, ſober, and ſubſtantial perſons, 
who muſt be ſufficient judges of the matter, and who 
are directed to have regard to the plenty and ſcarcity 


of the times? is it to be ſuſpected, that many perſons . 


[g] Preface to his Diſcourſe on Trade, 
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of this kind ſhould unite in a cruel and flagitious act. 
by which they would be liable to the condemnation of 
their own conſciences, to the curſes of the poor, and 
to be reproached by the example of all their neigh- 
bouring counties? are not much groſſer exorbitancies 
to be feared on the other fide, when the loweſt arti- 
ficers, huſbandmen, and labourers, are made judges 
in their own cauſe; and when it is left to their own 
diſcretion, to exact what price they pleaſe for their 
labour, of the poor farmer or clothier; of whom if 
they cannot exaCt an extravagant price, they will fly 
to that alternative, which idleneſs often prefers, of 
begging or ſtealing? LZaftly, Such a reſtraint is very 
wholeſome to the poor labourers themſelves ; of whom 
Sir Joſiah obſerves [4], That they live better in the 
« deareſt countries for proviſions than in the cheap- 
* eſt, and better in a dear year than in a cheap, eſpe- 
* cially in relation to the public good; for, in a 
* cheap year, they will not work above two days in 
a week; their humour being ſuch that they will not 
« provide for a hard time, but juſt work fo much, and 
© no more, as may maintain them in that mean condi- 
tion to which they have been accuſtomed.” - Is it 


not therefore, upon this conceſſion, demonſtrable, 


that the poor man himſelf will live much better (his 
family certainly will) by theſe means ? again, many 
of the poor, and thoſe the more honeſt and induftri- 
ous, will probably gain by ſuch a law: for, at the ſame 


time that the impudent and idle, if left to themſelves, 


will certainly exact on their maſters; the modeſt, the 
humble, and truly laborious, may often (and fo I 
doubt not but the caſe is) be oppreſſed for them, and 
forced to accept a lower price for their labour, than 
the liberality of gentlemen would allow them. 
2dly, The two aſſertions contained in the next 
ragraph both ſeem to me ſuſpicious. Firſt, That the 
Dutch and other nations have done all that in them 


lies, to draw from us our ſeamen, and ſome of our 


manufacturers, is certainly true; and this they would 


do at any price: but that the Dutch do in general 
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give more wages to their manufacturers than the Fn, 
liſh, is, I believe, not the fact. Of the manufacture; 


of Holland, the only conſiderable article which we 


ourſelves take of them, except linen, are toys; and 
to this we are induced, not becauſe the Dutch are ſu. 


rior to our workmen in genĩus and dexterity (points 


in which they are not greatly celebrated) but becauſe 
they work much cheaper. Nor is, 24%, The imme. 
diate tranſition from trade to manufacture altogether 
ſo fair, The Dutch, it is true, are principally our 
rivals in trade in general, and chiefly. as carriers; but 
not ſo in manufacture, .particularly, in the woollen ma- 


nufacture. Here our chief rivals are the French, 
amongſt whom the price of labour is known to be 
conſiderably lower than with us. To this, among 
other cauſes (for I know there are others, and ſome 


very ſcandalous ones), they owe their ſucceſs over us 


in the Levant. It is indeed a truth, which needs no 
comment nor proof, that where, goods are of equal 


value, the man who. ſells cheapeſt will have the mot 


cuſtom ; and it is as certainly true, that he who makes 


up his goods in the cheapeſt . manner, can ſell them 
ſo. 


3dly, Sir Joſiah aſſerts, That wherever wages are 


© high, univerſally throughont the world, *tis an in- 
* fallible evidence of the riches of .that country; and 


wherever wages for. labour run low, it is a ꝓrooſ of 


© the poverty of that place. - If this be true, the con- 


ceſſion will do him no ſervice; for it will not prove, 
that to give high wages is the way to grow rich; ſince 
it is much more probable, that riches ſhould cauſe 


the advance of wages, than that high wages ſhould 
produce riches. This latter, I am ſure, would appear 


a high ſoleciſm in private life; and, I believe, it is no 


leſs ſo in public. 


4thly, His next aſſertion, That 1 retrerch by law 


the labour of our people, is to drive them from us, hath 
partly received an anſwer already. To give this ar- 
gument any force, our wages mult be reduced at leal: 
below the ſtandard of other countries; which is, 1 
think, very little to be apprehended ; but, on the 

contrary, if the labourer ſhould carry his demands * 
2 0 
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ſo little higher, as may be reaſonably expected, the 
conſumption of many manufa&ures will not only be 
confined to our own people, but to a very few of thoſe 
ople. | 
Thus, J hope, I have given a full anſwer to this 
great man, whom I cannot diſmiſs, without es 
2 manifeſt miſtake of the queſtion, which runs throug 
all his arguments; all that he advances concluding, 
indeed, only to the quantum of wages which ſhall be 
given for labour. He ſeems rather to 1 againſt 
giving too little, than againſt regulating what is to be 
given ; ſo that his arguments are more proper for the 
conſideration of the juſtices at their meeting for ſettling 
the rates of wages, than for the conſideration of the 
legiſlature, in a debate concerning the expediency of 
the above law. To evince the expediency of which, I 
appeal to the concurrent ſenſe of parhament in ſo 
many different ages ; for this 1s not only teſtified ex- 
reſsly in the above ſtatute of Elizabeth and James, 
but may be fairly implied from thoſe of Edward VI. 
and George I, boos recited, | 
I have moreover, I think, demonſtrated, 1. The 
equity of this law; and that it is as much for the ſer- 
vice of the labourer as of his maſter. 2. The utility 
of it to trade: I ſhall only add the neceſſity of it, in 
order to execute the intention of the legiſlature, in 
compeiling the idle to work; for is it not the ſame 
thing to have the liberty of working or not at your 
own pleaſure, and to have the abſolute nomination of 
the price at which you will work ? the idleneſs of the 
common people in this town is, indeed, greatly to be 
tributed to this liberty; moſt of theſe, if they can- 
not exact an exorbitant price for their labour, will re- 
main idle. The habit of exacting on their ſuperiors 
is grown univerſal ;' and the very porters expect te re- 
ceive more for their work than the ſalaries of above 
half the officers of the army amount to. 
I conelude then, that this law is neceſſary to be re- 
ved (perhaps with ſome enlargements) and that fill 
upon one account more; which is, to enable the ma- 
giſtrate clearly to diſtinguiſh the corrigible from the 
incorrigible in idleneſs: for when the price of labour 
13 
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is once eſtabliſhed, all thoſe poor who ſhall refuſe to 
labour at that price, even at the command of,a magi. 
ſtrare, may properly be deemed incorrigibly idle, 

For theſe the legiſlature have, by ſeveral acts of 
parliament, provided a puniſhment, by commitment 
to Bridewell either for more or leſs time: and a very 
ſevere puniſhment this is, if being confirmed in ha. 
bits of idleneſs, and in every other vicious habit, may 
be eſteemed ſo. 

Theſe houſes are commonly called houſes of cor. 
rection, and the legiſlature intended them certainly 
for places of correction of idleneſs at leaſt : for in 
many acts, where perſons are ordered to be commit. 
ted to Bridewell, it is added There to be hept to hard 
labour; nay, in the ſtatute of Jac. I. [] theſe houſes 
of correction are directed to be built with a conye. 
© nient backſide adjoining, together with mills, 
turns, cards, and ſuch like neceſſary implements, 
© to ſet rogues and other idle people on work.” Again, 
in the ſame ſtatute, authority 1s given to the matter or 
governor, © To ſet to work ſuch rogues, vagabonds, 
idle and diſorderly perſons, as ſhall be brought or 

© ſent unto the ſaid houſe (being able) while they 
© ſhall continue in the ſaid houſe; and to puniſh them, 
© by putting fetters on them and by whipping ; nor 
© are the ſaid rogues, &c. to have any other proviſion 
© than what they ſhall earn by their labour.” 

The erection of theſe houſes, as is uſual with new 
inſtitutions, did at firſt greatly anſwer the good pur- 

ſes for which they were deſigned, inſomuch that my 
5 Coke obſerves, That upon the making of the 
« ſtatute 39 Eliz. for the erection of houſes of correc- 
© tion, and a good ſpace after, whilſt juſtices of peace 
© and other officers were diligent and induſtrious, there 
© was not a rogue to be ſeen in any part of England.' 
And again he prophecies, that, © from the erection 


8 Chap. iv. Theſe houſes were firſt begun to be erected Ann. 
13 Elis. the priſon for idleneſs being, before that time, the ſtocks. 
In the 11th year of Nenry VII. vagabonds, beggars, &c. are ordered 
to be ſet three days and three nights in the ſtocks, 
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« of theſe houſes we ſhall have neither beggar nor idle 
0 perſon in the commonwealth [&]. 

But this great man was a much better lawyer than 
he was a prophet; for whatever theſe houſes were de- 
figned to be, or whatever they at firſt were, the fact 
is, that they ars at preſent, in general, no other than 
ſchools of vice, ſeminaries of Jlenefs, and common- 
ſhores of naſtineſs and diſeaſe. As to the power of 
whipping, which the act of James I. veſts in the go- 
yernor, that, I believe, is very ſeldom uſed; and, per- 
haps, when it is, not properly applied. And the juſ- 
tice in very few inſtances (in none of idleneſs) hath 
any power of ordering ſuch puniſhment [I]. 

And with regard to work, the intention of the law 
is, I apprehend, as totally fruſtrated. Inſomuch that 
they muſt be very lazy perſons indeed who can eſteem 
the labour impoſed in any of theſe houſes as a puniſh» 
ment. In ſome, I am told, there is not any proviſion 
made for work, In that of Middleſex in particular, 
the governor hath confeſſed to me that he hath had no 
work to employ his priſoners ; and hath urged as a rea- 
ſon, that having generally great numbers of moſt de- 
ſperate felons under his charge, who, notwithſtanding 
his utmoſt care, will ſometimes get acceſs to his other 
priſoners, he dares not truſt thoſe who are committed 
to hard labour with any heavy or ſharp inſtruments of 
work, leſt they ſhould be converted into weapons by 
the felons. - 

What good conſequence then can ariſe from ſend- 
ing idle and diſorderly perſons to a place where they 
are neither to be corrected nor employed; and where, 
with the converſation of many as bad, and ſometimes 
worſe than themſelves, they are ſure to be improved 
in the knowledge, and confirmed in the practice, of 
iniquity ? can it be conceived that ſuch perſons will 

lie and diſ- 
orderly than they went in? the truth of this I have 
often experienced in the behaviour of the wretches 


1 2 Juſt, 729. [II By the laſt vagabond act, which repeals all 
the former, rogues and vagabonds are to be whipt, or ſeat to the 
houſe of correCtion, 


brought 
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brought before me; the moſt impudent and flagitious 
of whom have always been ſuch as have been before 
acquainted with the diſcipline of Bridewell: a com. 
mitment to which place, though it often cauſes great 
horror and lamentation in the novice, 1s uſually treateg 
with ridicule and contempt by thoſe who have already 
been there. 

For this reaſon, I believe, many of the worthies 
magiſtrates have, to the utmoſt of their power, de. 
clined a rigorous execution of the laws for the puniſh. 
ment of idleneſs; thinking that a ſevere reprimand 
might more probably work the converſion of ſuch 
perſons than the committing them to Bridewell. This 
I am ſure may, with great certainty, be concluded, 
that the milder method is leſs liable to render what is 
Moat and to complete the deſtruction of the of. 
ender, 


But this is a way of acting, however worthy be the- 


motive, which is ſometimes more juſtifiable to a man's; 
own conſcience, than it would be in the Court of 
King's Bench, which requires the magiſtrate to exe. 
cute the laws entruſted to his care, and in the manner 
which thoſe laws preſcribe. And beſides the inde- 
cency of ſhewing a diſregard to the laws in being, no- 
thing ſurely can be. more 1mproper than to fuffer the 
idleneſs of the poor, the cauſe of ſo much evil to the 
ſociety, to go entirely unpuniſhed. 

And yet, ſcold the magiſtrate do his duty as he 1s 
required, will the intent and purpoſe of the legiſlature 
be anſwered ? The parliament was, indeed, too wiſe 
to puniſh idleneſs barely by confinement. Labour is 
the true and proper puniſhment of idleneſs, for the 
ſame reaſon which the- excellent Dr. Swift gives why 
death is the proper puniſhment of cowardice. Where 
then is the remedy? is it to enforce the execution of 
the law as it now ſtands, and to reform the preſent 
conduct of the feveral Bridewells ? this would, I be- 
lieve, be as difficult a work as the cleanſing of the Au- 
gean ſtables of old; and would require as extraordi- 
nary a degree of political as that did of natural 
ſtrength, to accompliſh it. In truth, the caſe here 15 
the ſame as with the overſeers before; the truſt is too 


great 
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reat for the perſons on whom it devolves: and though 
theſe houſes are, in ſome meaſure, under the inſpec- 
tion of the juſtices of peace, yet this in the ſtatute is 
recommended in too general a manner to their care, to 
expe any good fruits from it. As to the true 
« and ſaithful account which they are to yield to the 
« juſtices, at the ſeſſions, of the perſons in their cuſ- 
« tody,” chis is at preſent little more than matter of 
form ; nor can it be expected, to be any other in the 
hurry of a public ſeſhons, and when the ſtench ariſing 
from the priſoners is ſo intolerable that it is difficult to 
get any gentlemen to attend the court at that time. In 
the lait vagrant aQt, indeed, two juſtices are appointed, 
twice or ottener, every year, to examine into the ſtate 
and nature of houſes of correction, &c. yet, as it gives 
them no power but of reporting to the ſeſſions, I be- 
lieve hath not produced any good eſfect: for the 
buſineſs of the ſeſſions is ſo complicated and various, 
that it happens, as in all caſes where men have too much 
to do, that they do little or nothing effectually. Per- 
haps, indeed, if two or more juſtices of the peace were 
appointed to meet once every month at ſome conve- 
niet place, as near as poſlible to the Bridewell, there 
to ſummon the governor before them, to examine the 
accounts of his ſtock and implements for work, and to 
make ſuch orders (under what reſtrictions the parlia- 
ment ſhal! think proper) as. to ſuch juſtices ſhall ſeem 
requiſite; this might afford a palliative at leaſt. In 
ſhort, the great cure for idlenefs is labour; and this 
is its only proper puniſhment; nor ſhould it ever be 
in the power of the idle perſon to commute this pu- 
nſhment for any other. 

In the reign of [] Edward VI. a moſt ſevere law, 
indeed, was made for the puniſhment of idleneſs. 
* If any perſon (ſays the Statute) ſhall bring to two 
* juſtices of peace any runagate ſervant, or any other, 
* which liveth idly and loiteringly by the ſpace of three 
days, the ſaid juſtices ſhall cauſe the ſaid idle and 
* loitering ſervant or vagabond to be marked with an 
hot iron on the breaſt with the letter V, and adjudge 
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© him to be ſlave to the ſame perſon that brought 
* and preſented him, to have to him, his executors 
© and aſligns, for two years, who ſhall take the ſaid 
« ſlave, and give him bread, water, or ſmall drink, 
and refuſe meat, and cauſe him to work, by beating, 
© chaining, or otherwiſe, in ſuch work and labour 23 
© he ſhall put him, be it never ſo vile. And if ſuch 
« ſlave abſent himſelf from his maſter within the term, 
© by the ſpace of fourteen days, he ſhall be adjudged 
« by two juſtices of the peace to be marked on the 
© forehead, or the ball of the cheek, with a hot iron, 
© with the ſign of an 8, and ſhall be adjudged to be 
© ſlave to his ſaid maſter for ever; and, if the ſaid ſlave 
© ſhall run away a ſecond time, he ſhall be adjudged 
© a felon.“ 

This ſtatute lived no longer than two years, indeed 
it deſerved no longer a date? for it was cruel, un- 
conſtitutional, and rather reſembling the cruel temper 
of a Draco, than the mild ſpirit of the Engliſh law, 
But, % modus: there is a difference between making 
men flaves, and felons, and compelling them to be 
ſubjects; in ſhort, between throwing the reins on the 
neck of idleneſs, and riding it with ſpurs of iron. 

Thus have I endeavoured to give the reader a gene- 
ral idea of the laws which relate to this ſingle point 
of employing the poor; and, as well as I am able to 
diſcern, of their defects, and the reaſons of thoſe de- 
fects. I have likewiſe given ſome hints for the cure; 
and have preſumed to offer a plan, which, in my hum- 
ble opinion, would effeftually anſwer every purpoſe 
deſired. | 

But *till this plan ſhall be produced; or (which is 
more to be expected) *till ſome man of greater abili- 
ties, as well as of greater authority, ſhall offer ſome 
new regulation for this purpoſe; ſomething, at leaſt, 
ought to be done to ſtrengthen the laws already made, 
and to enforce their execution. The matter is of the 
higheſt concern ; and imports us not only as we are 
good men and good Chriſtians, but as we are 
Engliſhmen ; ſince not only preſerving the poor 
from the higheſt degrees of wretchedneſs, but the mak- 
ing them uſeful ſubjeQs, is the thing propoſed ; 4 
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work, ſays Sir Joſiah Child [a], which would redound 
fume hundreds of thouſands per ann. to the public advan- 
tage, Laſtly, it is of the utmoſt importance to that 

int which is the ſubject matter of this treatiſe, for 
which reaſon I have thought myſelf obliged to give it 
a full conſideration. *© The want of a due proviſion, 
lays lord [o] Hale, © for education and relief of the 
« poor in a way of induſtry, 1s that which fills the 
« oaols with malefactors, and fills the kingdom with 
idle and _— perſons, that conſume the ſtock 
« of the kingdom without ——— it, and that will 
daily increaſe, even to a deſolation in time. And 
this error in the firſt concoctiòn is never remediable 
but by gibbets and whipping.” 

In ſerious truth, if proper care ſhould be taken to 
provide for the preſent poor, and to prevent their en- 
creaſe by laying ſome effectual reſtraints on the extra- 
vagance of the lower ſort» of people, the remaining 
part of this treatiſe would be rendered of little conſe- 
quence; ſince few perſons, I believe, have made 
their exit at Tyburn, who have not owed their fate to 
ſome of the cauſes before mentioned. But as I am 
not too ſanguine in my expectations on this head, I 
ſhall now proceed to conſider of ſome methods to ob- 
viate the frequency of robberies, which, if leſs effi- © 
cacious, are, perhaps, much eaſier than thoſe already 
propoſed. And if we will not remove the temptation, 


at leaſt we ought to take away all encouragement to 


robbery, 
r. . 
Of the puniſhment of RECEIVERS or srolEx Goods, 
Nd. one great encouragement to theft of all 
kinds is the eaſe and ſafety with which ſtolen 
goods may be diſpoſed of. It is a very old and vul- 


gar, but a very true ſaying, That if there were no 
* receivers there would be no thieves.* Indeed, could 


LJ Page 88. L] At the end of his diſcourſe touching 


the relief of the poor. 
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not the thief find a market for his goods, there would 
be an abſolute end of ſeveral kinds of theft; ſuch a 
Ihop-Lfting, burglary, &c. the objects of which are 
generally goods and not money. Nay robberies on 
the highway would ſo ſeldom anſwer the purpoſe 
of the adventurer, that very few would think it worth 
their while to riſque ſo much with ſuch ſmall expec. 
- tations. 
But at preſent, inſtead of meeting with any ſuch 
diſcouragement, the- thief diſpoſes of his goods with 
almoſt as much ſafety as the honeſteſt tradeſman : for 
_ firſt, if he hath made a bocty of any value, he is a. 
moſt ſure of ſeeing it advertiſed within a day or two, 
directing him to bring the goods to a certain place, auler: 
Be is to receive a reward (ſometimes the full value cf 
the booty) and no queſtions aſked. This method of re. 
covering ſtolen goods by the owner, a very learned 
zudge formerly declared to have been, in his opinion, 
a compoſition of felony. And ſurely, if this be proved 
to be carried into execution, I chink it muſt amount to 
a full conviction of that crime. But, indeed, ſuch 
advertiſements are in themſelves ſo very ſcandalous, 
and of ſuch pernicious conſequence, that if men are 
not aſhamed to own they prefer an old watch or a dia- 
mond ring to the good of the ſociety, it is pity ſome 
effeQtual law was not contrived to prevent their giving 
this public countenance to robbery for the future. 

But if the perſon robbed ſhould prove either 100 ho- 
neſt, or too obſtinate, to take this method of reco- 
vering his goods, the thief is under no difficulty in 
turning them into money, Among the great number 
of brokers and pawn-brokers ſeveral are to be found, 
who are always ready to receive a gold watch at an 
eaſy rate, and where no queſtions are aſk, or, 41 
leaſt, where no anſwer is expected, but ſuch as the 
thief can very readily maxe. | 

Befides the clandeſtine dealers this way, who ſatisfy 
their conſciences with telling a ragged fellow, or 
wench, that they hope they came honefily by ſilver, and 

Id, and diamonds; there are others, who ſcorn ſuc! 
pitiful ſubterfuges, who engage openly with the thieves, 
and who have ware-houſes filled with ſtolen goods * 

V. 
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ly, Among the Jews, who live in a. certain place in 
the city, there have been, and perhaps ftill are, ſome 
notable dealers this way, who,. in. an almoſt public 
manner, have carried on a trade for many years with 
Rotterdam, where they have their ware-houſes and 
factors, and whither they export their goods with pro- 
digious profit, and as prodigious impunity. And all 
this appeared very plainly laſt winter, in the examiaa- 
tion of one Cadoſa, a Jew, in the preſence of the late 
excellent duke of Richmond, and many other noble- 
men and magiſtrates. 

What then ſhall we ſay ? is not this miſchief wor- 
thy of ſome remedy, or is it not capable af it? the 
noble duke (one of the worthieſt of magiſtrates, as 
well as of the beſt of men) thought otherwiſe, as would 
have appeared, had his valuable life, for the good of 
mankind, been prolonged. : 

Certain it is, that the law, as it now ſtands, is in- 
eſfectual to cure the evil. Let us ſee, therefore, if 
poſſible, where the defect lies. 

At the common law, any one might lawfully: (ſays 
lord Hale) have received his own goods from the felon- 
who ſtole them [y]. But, if he had received them 
upon agreement not to proſecute, or to proſecute faint- 
ly, this would have been theftbote, puniſhable by im- 
priſonment and ranſom. 

But in neither of the foregoing caſes would the re- 
ceiver of the goods have become an acceſſary to the 
felon. So if one man had bought another's goods of 
the thief, though he had known them to be 8 if. 
he had given the juſt value for. them, he would not 
have become an acceſſary []. But if he had bought 
them at an undervalue, this, Sir Richard Hyde held, 
would have made him an acceſſary. My lord Hale 
differs from his opinion, and his reaſon to ſome rea- 
ders may ſeem a pleaſant one; For if there be any odds. 
(ſays he) he that gives more, benefits the felon more than. 
be that gives leſs than value. However this, his lord- 
hip thinks, may be a miſdemeanour puniſhable by fine- 
and impriſonment; but that the bare receiving of! 


le] Hift, P. C. vol. J. p. 546. 619. ib. [g] Hiſt, P. C. ubi ſupra» 
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goods knowing them to be ſtolen makes not an ac. 
ceſſary. | n 

So ſays the great lord Hale, and ſo indeed was the 
law); though the judges ſeem not to have been upani. 
mous in their opinion. In the book of Aer [e], 
Scrope is ſaid to have held otherwiſe; and though 
Shard there quaſhed an appeal of felony for receiving 
ſtolen goods only, yet I cannot help obſerving, that 
the reporter of the caſe hath left a note of aſtoniſhment 
at the judgment of the court. This, ſays he, was 
wonderful! and wonderful.ſurely it is, if he who re- 
ceives, relieves, comforts, or aſſiſts a felon, ſhall be 
an acceſſary, that he ſhall not be fo, who knowingly 
buys the goods of the felon; which is generally, | 
believe, the ſtrongeſt relief, comfort, and afliftance, 
which can be given him, and without the hope and 
expectation of which he would never have committed 
the theft or robbery. | 

It is unneceſſary, however, to enter further into this 
controverly ; ſince it is now expreſly declared by ſtatute 
[ſs], That the receivers of Nolen goods, knowing, 
them to be ſtolen, ſhall be deemed acceſſaries after 
* the fact.” 43K; 

But this flatute, though it removed the former ab- 
ſurdity of the law, was not ſufficient to remedy the 
evil ; there yet remainirig many difficulties in bringing 
theſe pernicious miſcreants to juſtice, conſiſtent with 
legal rules. For, 8 | 

1. As the offence of the acceſſary is dependent on 
that of the principal, he could not be tried or out: 
lawed, till after the conviction or attainder of the prin- 
cipal ; fo that, however ſtrong evidence there might be 
againft the receiver, he was {ill ſafe, unleſs the thief 
could be apprehended. 

2. If the thief on his trial ſhould be acquitted, as 
often happens through ſome defect of evidence in the 
moſt notorious caſes, the receiver, being only an ac- 
ceſſary, though he hath confeſſed his crime, or though 
the moſt undeniable evidence could be brought againk 
him, muſt be acquitted likewiſe. 


1 27 Afiiz. 69. L'] 3 and 4 W. and M. c. ix. 
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In petit larceny, there can be no ſuch acceſ- 
ary [t]: for though the ſtatute ſays, that a receiver 
of ſtolen goods, knowing, & c. ſhall be an acceſſary 
after the Ea, that is, legally underſtood to mean on! 
in caſes where ſuch acceſſary may be by law; = 
that is confined to ſuch felonies as are to receive judg- 
ment of death, or to have the benefit of clergy. Now, 
for petit n which is the ſtealing goods of leſs 
value than a ſhilling, the puniſhment at common law is 
whipping ; and this was properly enough conſidered as 
too trifling an offence to extend the guilt to criminals 
in a ſecond degree. But ſince juries have taken upon 
them to conſider the value of goods as immaterial, 
aad to find upon their oaths, that what 1s proved to 
be worth . ſeveral ſhillings, and ſometimes ſeveral 
poynds, is of the value of ten-pence, this is become 
2 matter of more conſequence. For inſtance ; if a 
pickpocket ſteal ſeveral handkerchiefs, or other 
things, to the value of twenty ſhillings, and the re- 
ceiver of theſe, knowing them to be ſtolen, is diſeo- 
vered, and both are indicted, the one as principal, the 
other as acceſſary, as they muſt be; if the jury con- 
vict che principal, and find the goods to be of as high 
value as a ſhilling, he muſt receive judgment of death; 
whereas, by finding the goods (which they do upon 
their oaths) to be of the value of ten-pence, the thief 
s ordinarily ſentenced to be whipt, aud returns 1 
nediately to his trade of picking pockets, and ne 
acceſſary is of courſe diſcharged, and of courſe returns 
to his trade of receiving the 193 5 Thus the jury are 
perjured, the public highly injured, and two excel- 
lent acts of parliament defeated, that two miſcreants 
may laugh at their proſecutors, and at the law. | 

The two former of theſe defects are indeed remedied 
by a later ſtatute [z], which enacts, That the buyers 
and receivers of ſtolen goods, knowing them to he 
* olen, may be proſecuted for a miſdemeanor, and 
puniſhed y fine and impriſonment, though the 
principal felon be not before convicted of felony.” 


J Cro, Eliz. 950. Hale. Hiſt. vol. I, p. 530. 618. 
I] 3 and 4 W. and M. c. ix. 
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This laſt ſtatute is again repeated in the 5th of 
queen Anne [w]; and there the power of the court to 
puniſh in the caſe of the miſdemeanor, is farther en. 
creaſed to any other corporal puniſhment, which the 
court ſhall think fit to inflit, inſtead of fine and in. 
PO ; and, in the caſe of the felony, the acceſ. 

ary is to receive judgment of death; but the benefit 
of clergy is not taken away. Laſtly, by the ſtatute 
of George II. [x] the receivers of ſtolen goods, know- 
ing, &c. are to be tranſported for fourteen years. And 
by the ſame ſtatute, every perſon taking money or re. 
ward, directly or indirectly, under pretence or upon 
account of helping any to ftolen goods, unleſs ſuch 
perſon apprehend and bring to his trial the felon, and 
give evidence againft him, is made guilty of felony 
Without benefit of clergy. | 

And thus ſtands i. at this day; which, not- 
withſtanding the repeated endeavours of the legiſla- 
ture, . ſhews us, 1s incapable of removing 
this deplorable evil from the ſociety. | 

The principal defect ſeems, to me, to lie in the ex. 
treme difficulty of convicting the offender ; for, 

1. Where the thief can be taken, you are not at li- 
berty to proſecute for the miſdemeanor, 

2. The thief himſelf, who muſt be convicted before 
the acceſſary is to be tried, cannot be a witneſs. 

3. Without ſuch evidence, it is very difficult to con- 
vict of the knowledge, that the s were ſtolen; 
which, in this. caſe, can appear from circumſtances 
only. Such ary prncaparey' 1/7, Buying 18. of ra- 
tae, of perſons very unlikely to be the lawful an 
rietors. 2dly, Buying them for much leſs than their 
Na! value. 34), Buying them, or ſelling them again, 
in a clandeſtine mannex, concealing them, &c. None 
of theſe are commonly liable to be proved; and I have 
known a man acquitted, where molt. of theſe circun- 
ſtances have appeared againſt him. 
| What then is to be done, to extirpate this ſtubborn 
miſchief ?. to prove the pernicious, conſequence of. 


ſw] Chap, xxxi, (x]. Chap. x1, 
which, 
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which, I need, I think, only appeal to the ſenſe of 
parliament, teſtified in ſo many repeated acts, and 
very ſtrongly expreſſed in their preambles. 

Firſt, Might it not be proper to put an effectual 
flop to the preſent ſcandalous method of compounding 
felony, by public advertiſements in the newſpapers ? 
might not the inferting fuch advertiſements be ren- 
dered bighly criminal in the authors of them, and in 
the printers themſelves, unleſs they diſcover: ſach 
authors ? | 

zd, Is it impoſſible to find any means of regulat- 
ing brokers and pawnbrokers? if fo, what arguments 
are there ago extirpating entirely a ſet of mĩſere- 
ants, which, like other vermin, harbour only about 
the poor, and fat by ſacking their blood ? | 

2dly, Why ſhould not the receiving ſtolen goods, 
knowing them to be ſtolen, be made an original of- 
fence? by which means the thief, who is often a paul- 
try offender in compariſon of the receiver, and ſome- 
times his pupil, might, in little felonies, be made a 
witneſs againſt him: for thus the trial of the receiver 
would in no caſe depend on the trial, or conviction, - 
of che thief, 

4thly, Why may not the bare buying or taking to 
pawn ſtolen goods, above a certain value, be made 
evidence of receiving with knowledge, &c. unleſs the 
goods were bought in market overt (no broker's or 
pawnbroker's ſhop to be reputed ſuch market overt)” 
or unleſs the defendant could prove, by a credible- 
witneſs to the tranſaction, that he had good cauſe to 
regard the ſeller or pawner of the goods to be the real” 
owner, If 20s. was the value limited, it would anſwer 
all the parpoſes contended for; and would in no wiſe 
interfere with the honeſt trade (if indeed it ever be ſo): 
between the pawnbroker and the poor. | 

If none of theſe methods be thought poſſible or pro- 
per, I hope better will be found out, Something 
ought to be done, to put an end to the preſent prac- 
tice, of which I ſee daily the moſt pernicidus conſe- 
quences 3 many of the younger thieves appearing : 
plainly to be taught, encouraged, and employed by- 


the receivers, 
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. . 
Of Laws relating to VACABO NDS. 


- 


beſide the certain means of finding a marker 
for the booty, is the probability of eſcaping puniſh. 
ment. 

Firſt, then, The robber hath great hopes of being 
undiſcovered : and this is one principal reaſon why 
robberies are more frequent in this town, and in its 
neighbourhood, than in the remoter parts of the 
kingdom. ' 


— 


Whoever indeed conſiders the cities of London and 
. Weſtminſter, with the late vaſt addition of their ſub. 


urbs; the great irregularity of their buildings; the 
immenſe number of lanes, alleys, courts, and bye. 
places; muſt think, that, had they been intended 
for the very purpole of concealment, they could ſcarce 
have been better contrived. Upon ſuch a view, the 
whole appears as a vaſt, wood or foreſt, in which a 


thief may harbour with as great ſecurity, as wild beaſts 


da in the deſarts of Africa or Arabia: for, by wwander- 


ing from one part to another, and often ſhifting his 


quarters, he may almoſt avoid the poſſibility of being 


diſcovered. 


Here, according to the method I have hitherto pur- 
ſued, I will conſider, what remedy our laws have ap- 
plied to this evil, namely, the wandering of the poor, 
and whether, and wherein, theſe remedies appear de- 
fective. | | | 
„There is no part of our ancient conſtitution more 
admirable than that which was calculated to prevent 
the concealment of thieves and robbers. The original 
of this inſtitution is given to Alfred, at the end of his 


wars with the Danes, when the Engliſh were very 


much debauched by the example of thoſe barbarians, 
and betook themſelves to all manner of licentiouſnels 
and rapine. Theſe evils were encouraged, as the hil- 
torians ſay, by the vagabond ſtate of the offenders, 
who, having no ſettled place of abode, upon com- 
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nitting any offence, ſhifted ' their quarters, and went 
where it was difficult to diſcover them. To remedy 
this miſchief, therefore, Alfred, having limited the 


hires or counties in a better manner than. before, di- 


vided them into hundreds, and theſe again into ti- 
things, decennaries, or ten families Dl. 
Orer every one of theſe tithings or decennaries, 
there was a chief, called the tithingman or burgh- 
holder, who had a power to call a court, and to try 
{mall offences; the greater being referred to that 
court, which was in like manner eſtabliſhed over every 
hundred. x | 

Every one of theſe heads of families were pledges to 
each other for the behaviour of all their family; and 


were likewiſe reciprocally pledges for each other: tao 


the hundred. | 2 K* 
If any perſon was ſuſpeRed of a crime, he was ob- 


liged to find ſecurity for his good behaviour out of the 


ſame hundred and tithing. This if he could not find, 
he had reaſon to apprehend being treated with great 
ſeverity; and if any aecuſed perſon, either before or 


\ 


after his finding bail, had fled from juſtice, the whole 


tithing and hundred ſhould pay a fine to the king. 


In caſe of the default of appearance iw'a decennet, 


his nine pledges had one-and-thirty days to bring the 


delinquent forth to juſtice. If this failed, then the 
chief of thoſe decenners, by the vote of that and the 


neighbour decennaries, was to purge himſelf both of- 


the guilt of the fact, and of being parties to the flight 


of the delinquent. And if they could not do this, then | 

they were, by their own oaths, to acquit themſelves, 

and to bind themſelves to wg the delinquent tou - 
7 


tice as ſoon as they could; in the mean time, to 


[y] Zy theſe ten families (ſays the annotator to Rapin) we are 
not to underſtand ten houſe- keepers, but ten lords of manors, 
© with all their vaſſals, tenants, labourers, and ſlaves, who, though 
* they did not all live under their lord's roof, were all counted part 
* of his family, As there were no little freeholders in thoſe times, 
* nor for long after, ten ſuch families muſt occupy a large ſpace of 
C ground, and might well conſtitute a rural tithing,*” But this ru- 
ral tithing would be larger than the hundred itſelf; and the very 
name and office of a tithingman, continued in pariſhes to this day, 
lac ws that lords of manors could not be here meant. 
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Pay the damage out of the eſtate of the delinquent, 
and. 9 "n were not ſufficient, then ont of their own 
te . ; "5 IP 

Every ſubject in the kingdom was regiſtered in 
tithing; only perſons of the firſt rank had the _ 
lege (ſays Mr, Rapin) Ia] that their fingle family 
ſhould make a tithing, for which — were reſponſi. 
ble. All archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, and 
all (ſays Brafton) who have ſok and ſac, tol and 
team, and theſe kinds of liberties, ought to have un- 
der their FRIDHBURGH, all their knights, ſervants, 
* eſquires ; and, if any of them prove delinquent, the 
* lord ſhall bring bim to juſtice, or pay his fine [ö]. 

The maſter of the family was anſwerable tor all 
who fed at his board, and were of his livery, and for 
all his ſervants of every kind, even for thoſe who 
Ferved him for their food only, without wages. Theſe 
were {aid to be of his manupaſt; ſo were his gueſts; 
and if a man abode at any houſe but two nights, the 
maſter of that houſe-was anſwerable for him [e]. 

In a word, ſays Bracton, every man, as well free. 
men as others, ought io belong to ſome frankpledge 
(7. e. to ſome decenna) unleſs he be a traveller, or be- 
long to the manupaſt of ſome other; or unleſs he 
gives tome countervailing ſecurity to the public, as 
. dignity (wiz. nobility), order (knighthood, or of 
the clergy), or eſtate (vis. either freehold in land, or 
perſonal etfects (res immobiles) if he be a citizen. 

By the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, every perſon, 
of the age of twelve years, ought to be ſworn ina 
view of frankpledge, That he will neither become a thief 

anſelf, nor be any wiſe accefſary to theft. | 

his court, Briton [4] tells us, was to be holden 
twice a year, which was afterwards reduced to once 
a year by Magza Charta; and no man, ſays the Mir- 
ror, was, by an ancient ordinance, ſuffered to re- 


main in the kingdom, who was not enrolled i decen - 


na, and had freemen for his pledges [e]. 


[z] Bacon's Hif, Diſc. p. 43- [0] Diſſertation on the 
Government of the Anglo-Saxons, 6] Bract. I. iii. De 
Corona, cap. x. LJ BGS. ubi ſep. Brit. 19. b. 

[d] Brit, 35. b. [4] Mur, ch ap. i ſett. 17. and chap. V. 
ſet. 1. duch 
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Such was this excellent conſtitution ; which, eren 
in Alfred's time, when it was in its infancy, wrought 
ſo admirable an effect, that, Ingulphus ſays, a travel- 
ler might have openly left a ſum. of money ſafely in 
the fields and highways, and have found it ſafe and 
untouched a month afterwards f F]. . Nay, William 
of Malmſbury tells us, the king ordeted bracelets of 
gold to be hung up in the croſs-ways, as a proof of 
the honeſty of his people, none ever offering to med 
die with them [g]. 

But this conſtitution would have been deficient, . 
if it had only provided for the incorporating the ſub- 
jets, unleſs it had confined them to the places where 
they were thus incorporated. 

And therefore, by the laws of Alured or Canute, 
it was rendered unlawful for any of the decenners to 
depart ' from their dwelling, without the conſent of 
their fellow - pledges; nor were they at liberty to- 
leave the country, without the licence of the ſheriff or 
governor of the ſame en. | * 

And if a perſon, who fled from one tithing, was 
received in another, the tithing receiving him ſhould 
anſwer for his deed (1. e. by amercement) if he was 
there found oy | 
Before this order was eſtabliſhed,” ſays Rapin, 
the meaner ſort of people might ſhift their quar- 
ters, by reaſon of their obſcurity, which prevented 
them — being taken notice of. But it was 
impoſſible for them to change their habitation, - af- 
ter they were obliged to bring a teſtimonial from 
their tithing, to enable them to ſettle and be re- 
' giſtered in another [&]. 

- © Whilſt this ancient conſtitution remained entire, 
* ſuch peace,” ſays lord Coke, was preſerved within 
the realm, as no injuries, homicides, robberies, - 
* thefts, riots, tumults, or other offences, were com- 
mitted; ſo as a man, with a white wand, might 
' ſafely have ridden, before the Conqueſt, with much 


Script. poſt Bed: . $750, Ib. p. J 
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money about him, without any weapon, thro 
England [I].“ Nay, even in 4 . dan 
ef William the Conqueror, the hiſtorians tell us, 
there was ſcarce a robber to be found in the king. 
dom. | | | 
This view of. frankpledge remained long after 
the Conqueſt : for we find it twice repeated in one 
chapter of Magna Charta Im]; and there particularly 
it is ſaid, Fiat autem wiſus de frankpleg* fic widelicet 
QUOD PAX NOSTRA TENEATUR. Nay, BraQon, who 
wrote after that time, and Fleta after him, ſpeak of 
frankpledge as then ſubſiſting. | 
The - ſtatute of. Marlborough likewiſe, which was 
made the 52d of Henry III. mentions the ſame court; 
as doth Briton, who wrote ſtill later, in many places, 
And. in the 17th of Edward II. an act was made, cal. 
led, The Statute for the View of Frankpledge [u]. 
Nay, in the reign of Henry IV. we find an amerce. 
ment for not coming to a view of frankpledge ; and 
there the whole Court of King's Bench were of opinion, 
that every man, as well maſters as ſervants, were ob- 
liged to repair to this court [e]; and though then 
poſſibly it was degenerated, and become little more 
than form. | | SEES 
But in proceſs of time, this inftitution dwindled 
to nothing; fo that lord Coke might truly ſay, Qu 
vera inſtitutio illius curiæ evanuit et velut umbra ejuſdem 
adbuc remanet ; and, a little after, ſpeaking of the 
frankpledge, the Decennarii, and the Decenna, he 
ſays, They are names continued only as ſhadows 
of antiquity [p].* Nay, this great man himſelf (if, 
after a moſt careful and painful peruſal of all he hath 
writ, as well here as in his 4th Inſtitute, and other 
places on the ſubject, I may be allowed to ſay fo) 
ſeems to have no very clear idea concerning them; 
and might have fairly owned, of the original of the 
leet and frankpledge, what one of the ſages doth of 


[1Þ-2 Inftit, 73. [m] Chap, xxxiii. [=] But this 
matter was before that transferred from the decennary court to the 
leets and ſheriff's tourn, 7 ſo] Hill. 3 E. IV. Pl. 19, 


[p] 2 Iaſt. 72,73. 
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an hundred, in the book of Henry VII. That a hun- 
© dred had exiſted above a hundred years; and there-- 
fore, as to the true definition. of a hundred, and 
whether it was compoſed of a hundred towns, or a 
* hundred lordſhips, and whether it had anciently 


more or leſs juriſdiction, he frankly. owned that he 


© knew nothing of the matter [g]. . 

The ſtatute of Marlborough [r] had perhaps gi- 
ven a fatal blow- to the true and ancient uſe of the 
view of frankpledge; of which, as lord Coke ſays 
ſs], the ſheriffs had made an ill uſe: for, in the 3d 
year of the ſucceeding king [J, we find the legi- 
Mature providing againſt notorious felons, and ſuch 
as be openly of evil fame, that they ſhall not be ad-- 


. mitted to bail; and, in the 13th,. the ſtatute of 


Wincheſter, entirely altered the law, and gave us a 


new conſtitution on this head. 2 
1. By this act the whole hundred is made anſwer- 


able in caſe of robberies. 


2. In order to prevent the concealment of rob- 
bers in towns, it is enacted, 1. That the gates of all 
walled towns ſhall be ſhut from ſun-ſetting to ſun- 
rifing. 2. A watch is appointed, who are to arreſt 
all ſtrangers. 3. No perſon is to lodge in the ſuburbs, - 
nor in any place out of the town, unleſs his hoſt 
will anſwer for him. 4. The bailiffs of towns ſhall 
make'enquiry, once within fifteen days at the fartheſt, 
of all perſons lodged in the ſuburbs, &e. and of thoſe 
who have received any ſuſpicious perſons. | 

3. To prevent the concealment of robbers with- 
out the towns, it is enacted, that the highways lead- 
ing from one market-town to another ſhall be en- 


| larged, and no buſhes, woods, or dykes, in which 
| felons may be concealed, ſhall be ſuffered therein. 


4. Felons are to be purſued by hue and cry. 
This ſtatute, ſays lord Coke, was made againſt a 
gang of rogues, then called Roberdſmen, that took 


[2] 8 H. VII. 3 b. [7] Chap, xiv, By which juſtices 
in eyre are forbidden to amerce tuwnſhips, becauſe all of twelve 
years old were not ſworn, L] 2 Iaſtit. 147, 


L] Weſtminſter I, chap. xv. 
6 their 
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their denomination of one Robbin Hood, who live d 
in Yorkſhire in the reign of Richard I, and who, 
with his companions, harbouring in woods and de- 
farts, committed a great number of robberies and 
other outrages on the ſubject. From this arch-thief 
a great number of idle diſſolute fellows, who were 
called Drawlatches, Ribauds, and Roberdſmen, took 
their riſe, and infeſted this kingdom for above a 
century, notwithſtanding the many endeavours of the 
legiſlature from time to time to ſuppreſs them, 

In all theſe laws, the principal aim viſibly was, 
to prevent idle perſons wandering from place to place, 
which, as we have before ſeen, was one great point 
of the decennary conſtitution. 

Thus, by a law made in the 34th year of Edward 
III. a labourer departing from his ſervice into an- 
other county, was to be burned in the forehead with 
the letter F. And by the ſame ſtatute, if a labourer 
or ſervant do fly into a city, or borough, the chief 
officer, on requeſt, was to deliver him up, 

Again; in the 7th year of Richard II. the juſtices 
of peace are ordered to examine vagabonds ; and, if 
they have no ſureties for their good behaviour, to com- 
mit them to priſon, 

In the 11th year of Henry VII. it was enacted, that 
vagabonds and idle perſons ſhould be ſet on the ſtocks 
three days and three nights, and have no other ſuſ- 
tenance but bread and water, and then de put 
out of the. town ; and whoſoever gave idle per- 
ſons relief, forfeited 12d. 

By 22 Henry VIII. perſons calling themſelves 
Egyptians ſhall not come into the realm, under penal- 
ty 4; forfeiting their goods; and, if they do not de- 
part within, fifteen days after they are commanded, 
ſhall be impriſoned. . 222 

By the 1 and 2 Philip and Mary [z], Egypuans 
coming into the kingdom, and remaining here a 
moath, are made guilty of felony without benefit of 


clergy. 


And 
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And thoſe who bring them into the realm, for- 
Feit 401, » | 

By the 5 Eliz. the crime of felony without clergy- 
is extended to all who are found in the company of 
Egyptians, or who ſhall counterfeit,. Srv or 
diſguiſe RI cap 2 . 

- By 22 Henry VIII. a va taken in 
gall be whipped, and then — to — 
place of his birth, or laſt abode for three years, there 
to put himſelf to labour. | 

By 27 Henry VIE a valiant beggar, or ſturdy: 
vagabond, ſhall be whipped. for the firſt offence, and. 
ent to the place of his birth, &c. for the ſecond, 
the upper part of the griſtle of his right ear cut off; 
and if after that he be taken wandering in-idleneſs,, 
&c.' he ſhall be adjudged and executed as a-felon. 

I ſhall mention no more acts (for ſeveral were made) 
between this and the 39th Elizabeth, when the for- 
mer acts concerning vagabonds.were. all repealed, and 
the ſeveral. proviſions againſt them were reduced to 
one law. | 

This act, which contained many. wholeſome pro- 
viſions, remained in force a long time, but at length 
was totally repealed by the 12th of Queen Anne; 
as this was again __ 13 George IL which laſt. 
mentioned ſtatute ſtands. now | repealed by another: - 
made about fix years ago [w]. 

I have taken this ſhort view of theſe repealed laws,. 
in order to enforce two conſiderations. Firſt, That 
the removal of an evil, which the legiflature have 
fo often endeavoured. to redreſs, is of great import- 
ance to the fociety. 2dly, That an evil, which fo 
many ſubſequent laws have failed of removing, is 
. ſtubborn nature, and extremely difficult to 

cure | 

Here I hope to be forgiven, when L ſuggeſt, that 
the law hath: probably failed in this inſtance, from 
want of ſufficient direction to a fingle point. As on 
4a former head, the diſcaſe ſeems to be no other than 
tdleneſe ; fo here, wandering is the cauſe of the miſ- 


G II. e. v. 
E George II. c. v. chief, 
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chief, and that alone to which the remedy ſhould be 
applied. This, one would imagine, ſhould be thy 
chief, if not ſole, intent of all laws againſt Vaga- 
bonds, which might, in a ſynonymous phraſe, be 
called laws againſt wanderers. But as the word it- 
ſelf hath obtained by vulgar uſe a more complex 


fignification, ſo have the laws on this head had a 


more general view than to extirpate this miſchief; 
and by that means, perhaps, have failed of produc. 
ing ſuch an effect. 


I will- therefore confine myſelf, as IT have hitherto: 


done on this head, to the ſingle point of preventing 


the poor from wandering, one principal cauſe of 


the encreaſe of robbers ; as it is the chief means of 
preſerving them from the purſuit of juſtice : it being 
1mpoſible for any thief to carry on his trade long 
with. impunity among his neighbours, and where 
not only his perſon, but his way of life, muſt be 
well known, 1 | 1 N | 
Now to. obviate this evil, the. law, as it now 
ſtands, hath provided in a twofold manner. 1. By 
way of prevention ; and, 2. Ry way of remedy. | 
As to the firſt, the ſtatute of Z/zzabeth declares [a], 
That no perſon retained in huſbandry, or in any art- 
or ſcience in the act mentioned |], after the time 
of his retainer is expired, ſhall depart out of any 
city, pariſh, &c. nor out of the country, &c. to ſerve 
in any other, unleſs he have a teſtimonial, under the 
Teal. of the city er town corporate, or of the conſta- 
ble or other head officer, and two other honeſt. 
houſholders of the city, town, or pariſh, where he 
laſt; ſerved, declaring his lawful departure, and the 
name of the: ſhire and the place where he ſerved laſt. 
This certificate is to be delivered to the ſervant, and 
regiſtred by the parſon for 2 4. and the form of it is 
given in the act. 22 
And no perſon is to be retained in any other fer- 
vice, without ſhewing ſuch teſtimonial to the chief 
officer of the town corporate, and in every other. 


x] 5 Eliz. e. iv, ſe, 10. in force, though not in uſe. 
1.4, in almoſt every trade. 
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place to che conſtable, curate, &c. on pain of im- 
priſonment, till he 1 a teſtimonial; and, if he 
cannot procure ſuch teſtimonial within twenty-one 
days, he ſhall be whipped, and treated like a vaga- 
bond; ſo ſhall he be if found with a forged teſtimo- 
nial. And thoſe who receive him without ſhewing 
ſuch teſtimonial as aforeſaid, forfeit 510. 

As to the 2d, the law hath been extremely liberal 
in its proviſions. Theſe are of two ſorts; 1. Simply 
compulſory; and, 2. Compulſory with puniſhment. 
Under the former head may be ranged the ſeveral 
acts of parliament relating to the ſettlement, or ra- 
ther removal, of the poor, | x 

As theſe ſtatutes, though very imperfefly exe- 
cuted, are pretty generally known (the nation having 

aid ſome millions to Weſtminſter-hall for their know- 
ſedge of them) I ſhall mention them very ſlightly in 
this place, | : | 

The ſtatute of Elizabeth, together with the wiſe 
execution of it, having made the poor an intolerable 
burden to the public, diſputes began to ariſe between 
pariſhes, to whoſe lot it fell to provide for certain in- 
dividuals ; for, the laws for confining the poor to 
their own homes being totally diſregarded, theſe" 
uſed to ramble wherever whim or conveniency in- 
vited them. The overſeers of one pariſh were per- 
baps more liberal of the parochial fund than in an- 
other; or, ſometimes probably the overſeer of the 
pariſh of A was a friend or relation of a poor perſon of 
the pariſh. of B, who did not chooſe to work; From 
ſome ſuch reaſon, the poor of one pariſh began. to 
bring a charge on another. 

To remedy ſuch inconveniences, immediately af. 
ter the Reſtoration [z], a ſtatute was made, by which 
if any poor man, likely to be chargeable, came to 
inhabit in a foreign, pariſh, unleſs in a tenement of 
10. a year, the overſeers might complain to one 
jullice within forty days, and then two juſtices wers 


[ z] 13 and 14 Car. II. ©, xi, 
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to remove the poor perſon to the place of his laſt 
legal ſettlement. 7 

By a ſecond act [a], the forty days are to be reckon. 
ed after notice {given in writing to the church - warden 
or overſeer by the poor perſon, containing the place 
of his abode, number of his family, &c. 

But by the ſame ſtatute,, the executing of-a public 
annual office during a year, or being charged with, and 
paying to, the public taxes, &c. or (if unmarried and 
not having a child) being lawfully hired into any 
pariſh, and ſerving for one year, or being bound ap. | 
prentice by indenture, and inhabiting, &c. are all 
made good ſettlements without notice. x 

By a third ſtatute [85], perſons bringing a certifi. | 
cate ſigned by the overſeers, &c.. and. allowed by. 
two juſtices, cannot be removed till they become- 
chargeable. | 

By a fourth [c], no ſuch. certificate perſon ſhall | 
gain a ſettlement by any other act than by, bona fide, 
taking a leaſe of a tenement of 107, der annum, or 
by executing an annual office. 
By a fifth [4], no apprentice. or hired ſervant of: 
certificate perſon ſhall, By. ſuch ſervice or apprentice- 
ſhip, gain any ſettlement. See -F | 

By a ſixth ſe], no perſon, by any 23238 of which. 
the confideration doth not bona fide amount to 30/, 

ſhall gain. any ſettlement longer than while he dwells: 
on ſuch purchaſe. | 

So much for theſe laws of removal, concerning 
which there are ſeveral other acts of. parliament and- 
law. caſes innumerable. | 

And yet the law itſelf is, as I have faid, very im - 
perfectly executed at this day, and that for ſeveral 
reaſons, © | 

1. It is attended with great trouble: for as the act 
of Ch. II. very aviſely requires two juſtices, and the 
Court of King's Bench requires them both to be pre- 
ſent together (though they ſeldom are ſo) the order 
of removal is ſometimes difficult to be obtained, and 
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more difficult to be executed; for the pariſh to which 
the party is to be removed (perhaps with a family) is 
often in a diſtant county; nay, ſometimes they are to 
be carried from one end of the kingdom to another. 

2. It is often attended with great expence, as well 
for the reaſon aforeſaid, as becauſe the pariſh re- 
moving is liable to an appeal from the pariſh to which 
the poor -is removed. This appeal is ſometimes 
brought by a wealthy and litigious pariſh againſt a 
poor one, without any colour of right whatever. 

s removal is often ineffectual: for as the 
appeal is almoſt certain to be brought, if an attorney 
hves in the neighbourhood; ſo is it almoſt as ſure 
to ſucceed, if a juſtice lives in the pariſh. And as 
for relief in the King's Bench, if the juſtices of peace 
will allow you to po thither (for that they will not 
always do) the delay, as well as the coft, 1s ſuch, 
that the remedy 1s often worſe than the diſeaſe. 

For theſe reaſons, it can be no wonder that pariſhes 
are not very forward to put this law in execution. 
Indeed, in all cafes of removal, the of the 
pariſh, and not of the public, is conſulted ; -nay, 
ſometimes the good of an individual only: and, 
therefore the poor man, who is capable of getting his 
livelihood by his dexterity at any handicraft, and 
likely to do 1t by his induſtry, is ſare to be removed 
with his family; eſpecially if the overſeer, or any of 
his relations, ſhould be of the ſame occupation; - 
but the idle poor, who threaten to rival no man in 
his buſineſs, are never taken any notice of, till they 
become actually chargeable ; and if, by begging or 
robbing, they avoid this, as it his no man's intereſt, 
ſo no man thinks it his duty to apprehend them. 

It cannot therefore be expected, that any good of 
the kind I am contending for, ſhould be effected by 
this branch of the law ; let us therefore, in the ſecond 
place, take a view of that which is expreſly levelled 
at vagrants, and calculated, as it appears, for the 
very purpoſe of ſuppreſſing wanderers. 

To ſurvey this branch will be eaſy, as all the laws. 
concerning vagrants are now reduced into one act of 


parlia- 
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parliament; and it is the eaſier ſtill, as this act ig 
very clearly penned, and (Which is not always the 
caſe) reduced to a regular and intelligible method. 

By this act, then, three degrees of offences are con. 
ſtituted: : bs. | 

Firft, Perſons become idle and diforderly within 
the act, by, 1. Threatning to run away and to leave 
their wives or children to the pariſh. 2. Unlay. 
fully returning to the place from whence they have 
been legally removed by the order of two juſtices, 
without bringing a certificate, &c. 3. Living idle 
without employment, and refuſing to work for uſual 
and common wages. 4. By begging in their own 
_ pariſhes, 

Secondly, Perſons by, 1. Going about as patent. 
gatherers, or gatherers of alms under pretence of 
Joſs by fire, or other caſualty ; or, 2. Going about 
as collectors for priſons, gaols, or hoſpitals. 3. Be. 
ing fencers and bearwards. 4. Or common players 
of interludes, &c. 5. Or minſtrels, jugglers, 6. 
Pretending to be gypſies, or wandering in ſuch habit, 
7. Pretending to phyſiognomy, or like craity ſcience, 
Kc. 8. Uſing any ſubtle craft to deceive and impoſe 
on any of his majeſty's ſubjects. g. Playing or ſit- 
ting at unlawful games. 10. Running away, and 
leaving wives or children, whereby they become 
chargeable to any pariſh. 11, Wandering abroad as 
petty chapmen or pedlars, not authoriſed by law- 
12. Wandering abroad and Jodging in ale-houſes, 
barns, ha: wars Ay or in the open air, not giving a 
good account of themſelves, 13. Wandering abroad 
and begging, pretending to be ſoldiers, mariners, 
ſeafaring men, .or pretending to go to work at har- 
veſt. 14. Wandering abroad and begging, are to 
be deemed rogues and vagabonds. 

Thirdly, 1. End-gatherers offending againſt the 13 
George I. entitled, An ad for the better regulation of 
the woollen manufactures, &c. * convicted of ſuch 
offence; 2. Perſons apprehended as rogues and 


vagabonds eſcaping, or, 3. refuſing to go before 2 
juſtice, or, 4, refuſing to be examined. on oath, or, 


J. refuſing to be conveyed by a paſs, or, 6. on ex- 
amination 
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amination giving a falſe account of themſelves after 
warning of the puniſhment, 7. Rogues and vaga- 
bonds eſcaping out of the houſe of correction, &c. 
or, 8, thoſe who having been puniſhed as rogues and 
ragabonds, ſhall offend again as ſuch, are made in- 
corrigible rogues. ” 

Now as to the firft of theſe three diviſions, it were 
to be wiſhed, that perſons. who are found in ale- 
houſes, night-houſes, &c. after a certain hour at 
night, had been included ; for many ſuch, though 
of very ſuſpicious characters, taken up at privy 
fearches, fall not under any of the above deſcriptions. 
Some of theſe I have known diſcharged, agaiuſt 
whom capital complaints have appeared, when it 
hath been too late, Why might not the juſtice be 
entruſted with a power of detaining any ſuſpicious 
perſon, who could produce no known houſe-keeper, 
or one of credit, to his character, for three days, 
within which time he might, by means of an adver- 
tiſement, be viewed by numbers who have been lately 
robbed ? ſome ſuch have been, I know, confined up- 
on an old ſtatute as perſons of evil fame, with great 
emolument to the public, 

But I come to the /-cond head, namely, of vaga- 
bonds: and here I muſt obſerve, that wandering is 
of itſelf made no offence: ſo that unleſs ſuch wan- 
derer be eſther a petty chapman, or a beggar, or lod- 
ger in ale-houſes, &c, he is not within the act of 
parliament. | 
Now, however uſeful this excellent law may be in 
the country, it will by no means ſerve the purpoſe in 
this town : for though moſt of the rogues who infeſt 
the public roads and ſtreets, indeed almoſt all the 
thieves in general, are vagabonds in the trye ſenſe 
of the word, being wanderers from their lawful place 
of abode, very few of them will be E vaga- 
bonds within the words of this act of parliament. 
Tbeſe vagabonds do, indeed, get their livelihood by 
thieving, and not as petty beggars or petty chap- 
men; and have their lodging not in ale-houſes, &c. 
bat in private houſes, where many of them reſort 
together, 
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together, and unite in 's, paying each 2 4. 57 
9 for their beds. * y * 

The following account I have had from Mr. Welch, 
the high conſtable of Holborn ; and none who know 
that gentleman, will want any confirmation of the 
truth of it. | | 
That in the pariſh of St. Giles's there are great 
numbers of houſes ſet apart for the reception of 
idle perſons and vag s, who have their lodgings 
there for two-pence a night: that in the above 
pariſh, and in St, George, Bloomſbury, one wo. 
man alone occupies ſeven of theſe honſes, all pro- 
perly accommodated with miſerable beds from the 
cellar to the garret, for ſuch two-penny lodgers: 

that in theſe beds, ſeveral of which are in the ſame 
room, men and women, often ſtrangers to each 
other, lie promiſcuouſly, the price of a double bed 
being no more than rhree-pence, as au encourage- 

ment to them to lie together : that as theſe places 
are thus adapted to whoredom, ſo are they no leſs 
provided for drunkenneſs, gin being fold in them 
all at a penny a quartern ; ſo that the ſmalleſt ſum 
of money ſerves for intoxication : that in the exe- 
cation of ſearch-warrants, Mr. Welch rarely finds 
leſs than twenty of theſe houſes open for the receipt. 
of all comers at the lateſt hours: that in one of 
theſe houſes, and that not a large one, he hath 
numbered fifty - eight perſons of both ſexes, the 
© ſtench of whom was ſo intolerable, that it com- 
© pelled him in a very ſhort time to quit the place.” 

ay, I can add, what I myſelf once ſaw in the pariſh: 
of Shore-ditch, where two little houſes were emptied 
of near ſeventy men and women; amongſt whom 
was one of the prettieſt girls I had ever feen, who had 
been carried off by an Iriſhman, to confummate her 
marriage on her wedding-night, in a room where {e- 
. veral others were in bed at the ſame time.. 

If one conſiders the deſtruction of all morality, 
decency and modeſty; the ſwearing, whoredom, and 
drunkenneſs, which is eternally carrying on in theſe 
houſes, on the one hand, and the exceſſive poverty 


and miſery of moſt of the. inhabitants on the other; 
it. 
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it ſeems doubtful whether they are more the objects 
of deteſtation, or. compaſſion : for ſuch is the poverty 
of theſe wretches, that, upon ſearching all the above 
number, the money found upon all of them (ex- 
cept the bride, who, as 1 afterwards. heard, had 
"obbed her miſtreſs) did not amount to one ſhilling ; 
and I have been credibly informed, that a fingle loaf 
hath ſapplied a whole family with their proviſions 
for a week. Laſtly, if any of theſe miſerable crea- 
tares fall fick (and it is almoſt a miracle, that ſtench, 
yermin, and want ſhould ever ſuffer them to be well) 
they are turned out in the ſtreets by their mercileſs, 
hoſt or hoſteſs, where, unleſs ſome pariſh officer of 
extraordinary Charity relieves them, they are ſure 
miſerably to periſh, with the addition of hunger and 
cold to their diſeaſe. | g 
This picture, which is taken from the life, will 
appear ſtrange to many; for the evil here deſcribed, 
is, Jam confident, very little known, eſpecially to 
| thoſe of the better fort. Indeed this is the only ex- 
cuſe, and ] believe the only reafon, that it hath been 
ſo long tolerated : for when we conſider the number 
of theſe wretches, which, in the gut- fkirts of the 
town, amounts to a great many thouſands VJ, it is 
a nuiſance, which will appear to be big with every 
moral and political miſchief. Of theſe, the exceſſive 
miſery of the wretches themfelves, oppreſſed with 


want, and ſunk in every ſpecies of debauchery, aud I} 


the loſs of ſo many lives to the public, are obvious 
and immediate conſequences. There are ſome more 
remote, which, however, need not be mentioned to 
the diſcerning. 

Among other miſchiefs attending this wretched. 
nuiſance, the great increaſe of thieves muſt neceſ- 
farily be one. The wonder in fact is, that we have 
not a thouſand more robbers than we have; indeed, 
that all theſe wretches are not thieves, muſt give us 


[f] Mea of theſe are Iriſh, atzainſt the importation of whom a 
ſevere law was made in the reiga,of. Heo, VI. and many of the re- 


praled vagrant acts contained. a.clauſe for the lame purpole,, 
Either 
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either a very high idea of their honeſty, or a very mean 
one of their capacity and courage. | 
Where then is the redreſs? is it not te Hinder the 
foor from wandering, and this by compelling the pariſh 
and peace officers to apprehend ſuch wanderers or 
vagabonds, and by empowering the magiſtrate ef. 
ſectually to puniſh and ſend them to their habita- 
tions? Thus, if we cannot diſcover, or will not en- 
courage, any cure for idleneſs, we ſhall at leaſt com- 

the poor to ſtarve or beg at home: for there it 
will be impoſſible for them to ſteal or rob, without 
being preſently hanged or tranſported out of the 
Way: 


en. 


Of apbrebending the perſons of felons. 


COME new eto a third encouragement which 
J the thief flatters himſelf with, viz. in his hopes 
of eſcaping from being apprehended. 

Nor is this hope without foundation: how long 
have we known highwaymen reign in this kingdom 
after they have been publicly known for ſuch ? have 
not ſome of theſe committed robberies in open day- 
light, in the fight of many people, and have after- 
ward rode ſolemnly and triumphantly through the 
neighBouring towns, without any danger or moleſta- 
tion? this happens to every rogue who is become 
eminent for his audaciouſneſs, and is thought to be 
deſperate ; and 1s, in a more particular manner, tae 
caſe of great and numerous gangs, many of which 
have, far a long time, committed the moſt. open out- 
rages in defiance of the law. Officers of , juſtice have 
owned to me, that they have paſſed by ſuch, with war- 
rants in their, pockets againſt them, without daring to 
apprehend them; and, indeed, they could not be 
blamed for not expoſing themſelves to ſure deſtruc- 
tion: for it is a melancholy truth, that, at this very 
day, a rogue no ſocner gives the alarm, within cer- 
tain purlieus, than twenty or thirty armed villains 
are found ready to come to his aſſiſtance. | 0 
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On this head the law may ſeem not to have been 
defective in its cautions; firſt, by veiting not 
only the officers of juſtice, but every private man, 
with authority for ſecuring theſe miſcreants, of which 
authority it may be of ſervice to the officers, as well 
as to the public in general, to be more particularly 
informed. | 
Firſt, By [g] Weſtminſter I. Perſons of evil fame 
are to be impriſoned without bail. By the ſtatute of 
Wincheſter [5], ſuſpicious night-walkers are to be 
arreſted and detained by the watch. A ſtatute made 
in [.] 5 Ed. III. reciting that many manſlaughters, 
felonies, and robberies had been done in times paſt, 
enacts, that if any perſon have an evil ſuſpicion of 
ſuch offenders, they ſhall be incontinently arreſted by 
the conſtable, and ſhall be delivered to the bailiff of 
the franchiſe, or to the ſhenff, to be kept in priſon 
till the coming of the juſtices. The 34 [4] Edw. III. 
gives power to the juſtices of peace, inter alia, to en- 
quire of wanderers, and ſuch as will not labour, and' 
to arreſt and impriſon ſuſpicious perſons, and to take 
ſureties of the good behaviour of perſons of evil. 
fame, To the intent,” ſays the ſtature, * that the 
people be not by ſuch rioters, &c. + troubled nor 
' endamaged, nor the peace blemiſhed, nor mer- 
* chants nor others paſſing by the highways of the 
' realm diſturbed, nor put in peril by ſuch offenders.“ 
Secondly, By the common law, every perſon who hath 
committed a felony may be arreſted and ſecured by 
any private man preſent at the ſaid fact, though he 
hath no general nor particular authority, z. e. though 
he be no officer of juſtice, nor have any writ or war- 
rant for ſo doing; and ſuch private man may either 
deliver the felon to the conſtable, ſecure him in a 
gaol, or carry him before a magiſtrate [/J. And if 
he refuſes. to yield, thoſe who arreſt may juſtify beat- 
15 1 him; or, in caſe of abſolute neceſſity, killing 
im [n]. 


g] Weſtm. I. chap. xv. 5] Winton, chap. iv. 
!| 5 Edw., III. chap. xiv, | 4 24 Edw. III. Gi, 
] Hale's hiſt. P. C. vol. I. p. 587. vol. nl. - [m] Pult. 
18, a. [=] Hale's hift, vol, I. 588. 
Nor 
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Nor is this arreſt merely allowed; it is enjoyned 
by law, and the omiſſion without ſome good excuſe i; 
a miſdemeanor puniſhable by amercement, or fine ang 
impriſonment [o]. 

Again, Every private man may arreſt another on 
ſuſpicion of felony, though he was not preſent at the 
fact [o]. But then if the party arreſted ſhould prove 
innocent, two circamſtances are neceſſary to juſtify 
the arreſt, * A felony muſt be actually commit. 
ted; and 2dly, there muſt be a reaſonable cauſe of 
ſuſpicion [z]; and common fame hath been adjudged 
to be ſuch cauſe [-]. _ | 

But in this latter caſe my lord Hale adviſes the 
- private perſon, if poſſible, to have recourſe to the 
magiſtrate, and obtain his warrant and the aſſiſtance 
of the [e] conſtable; for this arreſt is not required 
by law, nor is the party puniſhable far neglecting it; 
and: ſhould the perſon arreſted, or endeavoured to be 
arreſted, prove innocent, the party arreſting him, &c. 
will, in a. great meaſure, be anſwerable for the ill 
conſequence ; which if it be the death of the innocent 

rſon occaſioned by force or reſiſtance, this will, at 

aſt, be mayſlaughter ; and if the other ſhould be 
killed in the attempt, this likewiſe will amount to 
manſlaughter only [z]. | 

Again, an pra perſon may juſtify arreſting a 
felon — — hue and cry. This, as the word 
imports, is a public alarm raiſed all over the coun- 
try, in which the conſtable; is firſt to ſearch his own 
vill or diviſion, and then to raiſe all the neighbour- 
ing vills abaut, who are to purſue the felon with horle 
and [A] foot. And this hue and cry may either be 
after a. perſon certain, or on a robbery committed 
where the perſon is not known; and in the latter 


caſe, thoſe. who. purſue it may take ſuch perſous 


Le] Hale, vol. I. 588. vol. II. 76, 779, J Lamb. I. ii. 
c. 3. Dalt. 403. Hale's hiſt. vol. 1. 588. 3 Hen. VII. c. i. 
[9] Hale's hiſt. vol. II. 80. LJ Dak. 40%. 5 H. VII. 
4. 5. Le] Hale's hiſt. vol. II. 76. mie hiſt, 
vol. II. $2--3--4. *© [Is] Hale's hist. vol. II. 101. 
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as they have probable cauſe to ſuſpect [w], va- 
grants, &c. | 
This method of purſuit lies at the common law, and 
in mentioned by Bracton [x]; and it is enforced by 
many ſtatutes, as by [y] Weſtm. I. All are to be rea- 
dy at the ſummons of the ſheriff, and at the cry of 
the county, to arreſt felons as well within franchiſes 
as without.” By 4 Edw. I. © Hue and cry is or- 
« dered to be-levied for all murders, burglaries, men 
« ſlain, or in peril to be ſlain, and all are to follow it. 
And laſtly, the ſtatute of Wiaton enacts as we have 
ſeen before. r N 7 | 
And this purſuit may be raiſed, 1. By a private 
perſon. 2. By the country without an officer, 3. By 
an officer. without a warrant. 4. By the warrant of 
a magiſtrate, And this laſt, if it can be obtained, is 
the ſaſeſt way: for then all who aſſiſt are enabled by 
the-ſtatutes 7 and 21 Jac. to plead the general iſſue [x]. 
The common law fo ſtrictly enjoined this purſuit, that, 
if any defect in raiſing it lay in the lord of the ſran- 
chiſe, the franchiſe ſhould be ſeized jnto the king's 
hands; and, if the neglect lay in the bailiff, he 
ſhould have a heavy fine, and a year's impriſonment, 
or ſuffer two years impriſonment without a fine [a]. 
And now, by a very late [&] ſtatute, © If any conſta- 
ble, headborough, &c. of the hundred where any 
* robberies ſhall happen, ſhall refuſe or, zeg/z2 to make 
© hue and cry after the felons with the utmoſt expe- 
dition, as ſoon as he ſhall receive notice thereof, he 
* ſhall, for every ſuch refuſal and neglect, forfeit, -5/., 
half to the king and. half to the informer.” = 
Now hue and cry is of three different kinds: 1. A-, 
gainſt a perſon certain by name. 2. Againſ a perſon, 
certain by deſcription. 3. On a robbery, burglary, 
Kc. where the perſon is neither known, nor capable 
of being deſeribed. | +" 
When a hue and cry is raiſed, every private man 
is not only juſtified in purſuing ; but may be obhged, 


[wo] Hale*s hiſt. vol. II. 104. [x] Lib. iii, c. 1. F 
5 Cap. ix. [z] Hale's hiſt. vol. I. 465. vol. II. 99, 100, 
2 Fleta, L A Cs, 24- ad init. (6] $ Geo, II. C. 16. 
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by command of the conſtable, to purſue the felon: 
and is puniſhable, if he diſobey, by fine and impri. 
ſonment [e]. And in this caſe, whether a felony was 
committed or not, or whether the perſon arreſted (pro- 
vided he be the perſon named or deſcribed by the hue 
and cry) be guilty or innocent, or of evil or 
fame, the arreft is lawful and juſtifiable, and he who 
raiſed the hue and cry 1s alone to anſwer for the juſtice 
of it [4]. 

In this purſuit, likewiſe, the conſtable may ſearch 
ſuſpected houſes, if the doors be open; but breaking 
the door will not be juitifiable, unleſs the felon be 
actually in the houſe ; nor even then unleſs admittance 
hath been firſt demanded and denied fe]. And what 
the conftable may do himſelf will be juſtiſiable by any 
other in his aſſiſtance ; at leaſt, by his command FP 
Indeed a private perſon may juſtify the arreſt of an of. 
fender by the command of a peace officer; for he is 
bound to be aiding and ailiting to ſuch officer, is pu- 
niſhable for his refuſal, and is conſequently under the 
protection of the law [g]. 

Laſtly, a private perſon may arreſt a felon by vir- 
tue of a warrant directed to him: for though he is not 
bound to execute ſuch warrant, yet if he doth, it is 
good and juſtifiable f 5]. 

Thirdly, Officers of public juſtice may juſtify the 
arreſt of a felon by virtue of their office, without any 
warrant. Whatever therefore a private perſon may 
do as above, will certainly be juſtifiable in them. 

And as the arrefting of felons, &c. is more particu- 
larly their, duty, and their fine will be heavier for the 
neglect, ſo will their protection by the law be the 
greater: for if, in arreſting thoſe that are probably /u/- 
e424, the conftable ſhould be killed, it is murder; 
on the other hand, if perſons purfued by theſe othcers 
for felony, or ju/tifiable ſuſpicion thereof, ſhall reſiſt or 
fly from them ; or being apprehended, ſhall reſcue 


1 Hale's hiſt. vol. I, 588. vol. IT. 10 29 Ed. III. 
35 * IV. Pl. 2 Hale's hiſt. „ 9 [e] 74 
102, 103. L/] Hele's hiſt. vol. II. 104. ſg] Polt. 6. 15. 
Hale's hiſt. vol. II. 86. [5] Pak. 408. Hale's hiſt. vol. 


II. 86. | 
them ſelves, 
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themſelves, refift or fly; ſo that they cannot orherwi/e 
be apprehended or re-apprehended, and are of neceſſiy 
ſlain, it is no felony. in the officers; or in their afliſt. 
arts, though poſſibly the parties killed are innocent 
for, by refiffing the king's authority in his officers, 
they draw their own blood on themſelves [i]. 
Again, To take a felon or ſuſpected felon, the con- 
ftable without any warrant may break open the door, 
But to juſtify this, he muſt ſhew; 1. That the felon, 
Ec. Was in the houſe. 2. That his entry was denied, 
3. That it was denied after demand and notice that he 
was conſtable [4]. 
Laſtly, A felon may be apprehended by virtue of a 
wartant iſſuing from a magiſtrate lawfully authorized; 
in the execution of which the officer hath the ſame 

wer, and will, at leaſt, have the ſame protection by 
aw as in the arreſt virtute ofscii, And this warrant, if 
it be ſpecially directed to him, the conſtable may exe- 
cute in any part within the juriſdiction of the magi- 
ſtrate ; but he is only obliged to execute it within the 
diviſion for which he is conſtable, &c. f 

In the execution of a warrant for felony, the officer 
may break open the doors of the felon or of any per- 
ſon where he is concealed; and the breaking the doors 
of the felon is lawful at all events, but in breaking 
thoſe of a ſtranger the officer acts at his peril: for he 
will be a treſpaſſer if the felon ſhould not be there [/]. 

Such are the powers which the law gives for the ap- 
dyes felons (for as to the particular power of 

eriffs and coroners, and the proceſs of * 
courts, they may well be paſſed by in this place). 
Again, theſe powers we ſee are enforced with penal- 
ties; ſo that not only every officer of juſtice, but 
every private perſon, is obliged to arreſt a known felon, 
and may be puniſhed for the omiſſion. 

Nor doth the law ſtop here. The apprekending 
ſuch felons is not only authorized and enjoined, but 
even encouraged, with impunity to perſons guilty 
themſelves of felony, and with regard to others. 

Dalt. 409. 13 Ed-IV.4;& 9. f to 92. Hole's hist. vol. II. 
11 oo N [4] Ib: * 1 5 vol. II. 110. é 

LJ Hale's hiſt. vol. I. 582. vol. II. 117, 5 Co. 91 b. 
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By 3 and 4 of [n] William and Mary, Perſons guilty 
of robbery in the highway, fields, &c. who, being out 
rr mall diſcover any two offenders to be con- 

iced of ſuch robbery, are entitled, to his majeſty's 
pardon of ſuch robberies, &c. as they ſhall have then 
committed, % ; 

By 10 and 11 of [x] William III. this is extended 
to burglary, and ſuch felonies as are mentioned in the 
act. | | 

By the ſame act, all perſons who ſhall apprehend a 
felon for privately ſtealing goods to the value of gs. 
out of "ſhop, warehouſe, coach-houſe, or ſtable, by 
night or by day (provided the felon be convicted there- 
of) ſhall be entitled to a certificate, which may be 
aſſigned once, diſcharging ſuch apprehender or his 
aſſignee from all parochial offices in the pariſh or ward 
where ſuch felony was committed. This certificate 
is to be enrolled by the clerk of the peace, and cannot 
be aſſigned after it hath been uſed, 5 | 

If any man be killed by ſuch houſe-breaker, &c. in 
the attempt to apprehend him, his execstors or admi- 
niſtrators ſhall be entitled to ſuch certificate. 

By the 3 and 4 of [e] W. and M. whoever ſhall ap- 
prehend and proſecute to conviction any robber on 
the highway, ſhall receive of the ſheriff 401. within a 
month after the conviction for every offender; and 
in caſe of the death or removal of the therift, the money 
to be paid by the ſucceeding ſheriff within a month 
after the demand and certificate brought. The ſheriff 
on default forfeits double the ſum, to be recovered of 
him by the party, his executors, &c. 

And if the perſon be killed in this attempt by any 
ſuch robber, the executors of ſuch perſon, &c. are en- 
titled to the reward, under the like penalty. 

Again, By the ſame act the horſe, furniture, arms, 
money, or other goods, taken with ſach highwayuen, 
are given to the apprehender who ſha!l proſecute to 
conviction, notwithſtanding the right or title of his 
majeſty, any body politic or lord of franchiſe, or of 


[ Chap. viii. [e Chap, xxiii, [0] Chap, vii. 
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thoſe who lent or let the ſame to hire to ſuch robber, 
with a ſaving only of the right of ſach perſons from 
whom ſuch horſes, &t. were feloniouſly taken. 

By a ſtatute of queen Anne, the gol. reward is ex- 
tended to burglary and houſebreaking. 3 
But though the law ſeems to have been ſufficiently 
provident on this head; there is ſtill great difficulty in 
carrying its purpoſe into execution, ariſing from the 
following cauſes : | 
Fit, With regard to private perſons, there is no 
country, I believe, in the world, where that vulgar 
maxim ſo generally prevails, that what is the buſinefs 
of every man is the buſineſs of no man; and for this 
plain reaſon, that there is no country in which lefs 
honour is gained by ſerving the public. He there- 
fore who commits no crime againfl the public, is very 
well ſatisfied with his own virtue; far from thinking 
himſelf obliged to undergo any labour, expend any 
—— or encounter any danger, on ſuch account. 
240%, The people are not entirely without excuſe 
from their ignorance of the law: for ſo far is the power 
of apprehending felons, which I have'above ſet forth, 
from being univerſally known, that many of the 
peace officers themſelves do not know that they have 
any ſuch power, and often, from ignorance, refuſe to 
arreſt a known felon till they are authorized by a war- 
rant from a juſtice of peace. Much leſs then can the 
compulfory part to the private perſons carry any ter- 
rof of à penalty of whieh the generalty of mankind 
are totally ignorant; and of infliting which they ſee 
no example. 1 1 - 
 » Thirdly, So far are men from being animated with 
the hopes of public praiſe to apprehend a felon, that 
they are even diſcouraged by the fear of ſhame. The 
perſon of the informer is in fact more odious than 
that of the felon himſelf; and the thief-catcher is in 
— 1 worſe treatment from the populace than the 
ns IE | e | 
Laſtly, As to the reward, I am afraid that the in- 
tention of the legiſlature 1s very little anſwered. For 
not to mention that the proſecutor's title to it is too 
often defcate | by the fooliſh lenity of juries, who, by 
| 5 R 3 acquitting 
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acquitting the priſoner of the burglary and findi 

him guilty of the ſample felony only, or by Fas, 
goods to be leſs than the value of 55. both often di- 
rectly contrary to evidence, take the caſe entirely out 
of the act of parliament; and ſometimes even when 
the felon is properly convicted, I have been told, that 
the money does not come ſo eaſily and fully to the 
pockets of thoſe who are entitled to it as it ought, 

With regard to the firſt and fourth of theſe ohjecti. 
ons, I chuſe to be filent : to preſcribe any cure for the 
former, I muſt enter into diſquiſitions very foreign to 
my preſent purpoſe; and for the cure of the latter, 
when I confider in whoſe power it is to remedy it, a 
bare hint will, I doubt not, ſuffice. 

The ſecond objection, namely, the excuſe of igno- 
rance, I have here endeavoured to remove, by ſetting 
Forth the law at large. 

The third therefore only remains, and to that I 
mall ſpeak more fully, as the opinion on which it is 
founded is of the moſt pernicious conſequence to the 
ſociety ; for what avail the beſt of laws, if it be 2 
matter of infamy to contribute towards their cxecu- 
tion ? The force of this opinion may be ſeen in the 
following inſtance : We have a law by which every 
. perſon who drives more than fix horſes in a waggon 
forfeits as many horſes as are found to exceed that 
number. This law is broken every day, and gene- 
rally with impunity : for thaugh many men yearly 
venture and loſe their lives by ſtealing horſes, yet 
there are very few who dare ſeize a horle, where the 
law allows and encourages it, when by ſuch ſeizure 
he is to acquire the name of an informer: ſo much 
worſe is this appellation in the opinion of the vulgar 
than that of thief; and ſo much more preyalent 1s the 
fear of popular ſhame than of death. 

This ablurd opinion ſeems to have firſt ariſen from 
the ſtatute of 18 [y] Eliz. entitled, An ad to redre/i 
diſorders in common informers. By this ſtatute it ap- 


pears, that very wicked uſes had been made of penal 


[p] Chap. v. 


ſtatutes 
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tatytes by theſe informers, whom my lord Coke calls 
%] turbidum hominum genus; and ſays; That they 
* converted many penal laws, which were obſolete, 
* and in time grown impoſſible or inconvenient to be 
performed, into ſnares to vex and intangle the ſub- 
ject. | | | 

By the ſtatute itſelf it appears, that it was uſual at 
that time among theſe perſons to extort money of ig- 
norant and fearful people by the terror of ſome penal 
law; for the breach of which the informer either in- 
{tituted a proceſs, or pretended to inſtitute a proceſs, 
and then brought the timorous party to a compoſi- 
tion. 

This offence therefore was by this act made a high 
miſdemeanor, and puniſhed with the pillory. 

Now who that knows any thing of the nature or 
hiſtory of mankind, doth not eafily perceive here a 
ſufficient foundation for that odium to all informers 
which hath ſince become ſo general: for what is more 
common than from the abuſe of any- thing to argue 
againſt the uſe of it, or to extend obloquy from par- 
ticulars to univerſals ? 

For this the common aptitude of men to ſcandal 
will ſufficiently account; but there is ſtill another and 
ſtronger motive in this caſe, and that is the intereſt of 
all thoſe who have broken or who intend to break the 
laws. Thus, the general cry being once raiſed againſt 
proſecutors on penal laws, the thieves themſelves have” 
had the art and impudence to join it, and have put 
their proſecutors on the footing of all others: nay, I 
much queſtion whether, in the acceptation of the vul- 
gar, a thief-catcher be not a more odious and con-- 
temptible name than even that of informer. 

othing, I am ſenſible, is more vain than to en- 
counter popular opinion with reaſon ; nor more liable 
to ridicule than to oppoſe general contempt ; and yet 
[will venture to ſay, that if to do good to ſociety be 
laudable, ſo is the office of a thief-catcher; and if to do 
this good at the extreme hazard of your life be honour- 
able, then is this office honourable. True, it may be 


[z] 3 Inft. e. laxxvii, - 
R 4 ſaid : 
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faid: but he doth this with a view to a reward. And 
doth not the ſoldier and the ſailor venture his life 
with the ſame view? for, who, as a great man lately 
ſaid, ſerves the public for nothing? 

I know what is to be my fate in this place, or what 
would happen to one who ſhould endeavour to prove 
that the hangman was a great and an honourable em- 
ployment. And yet I have read in Tournefort, of 
an iſland in the Archipelago, where the hangman is 
the firit and higheſt officer in the ſtate. Nay, in this 
kingdom, the ſheriff himſelf (who was one of the moſt 
conſiderable perſons in his county) is in law the hang- 
man, and Mr. Ketch is only his deputy. 

If to bring thieves to juſtice be a ſcandalous office, 
what becomes of all thoſe who are concerned in this 
buſineſs, ſome of whom are rightly thought to be 
among the moſt honourable officers in government ? 
if on the contrary this be, as it ſurely is, very truly 
honourable, why. ſhould the poſt of danger in this 
warfare alone be excluded from all ſhare of honour ? 

To conclude a matter, in which, though ſerious, I 
will not be too tedious; what was the great Pompey 
in the piratic war [r]? what were Hercules, Theſeus, 
and other the heroes of old, Deorum in templa recepti— 
Were they not the moſt eminent of thief-catchers ? 


S E C T. VII. 
Of the difficulties which attend proſecutions. 


NOW come to a fourth encouragement which 

greatly holds up the ſpirits of robbers, and which 
they often find to afford no deceitful conſolation ; and 
this is drawn from the remiſſneſs of proſecutors, who 
are often, 

1. Fearful, and to be intimidated by the threats of 
the gang; or, . : 

2. Delicate, and cannot appear in a public court; 
or, | | 
[7] Cicero in his Oration pro Lege Manilia calls this, if I remem- 
ber rightly, Bel/um Turpe; but ſpeaks of the extirpation of theſe 
robbers as of the greateſt of all Pumpey's exploits; 


3. Indolent 
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3. Indolent, and will not give themſelves the trou- 
ble of a proſecution ; or, 

4. Avaricious, and will not undergo the expence of 
it; nay, perhaps find N account in compounding 
the matter; or, 

5. Tender-hearted, and an take away the life 
of a man; or, 

Laſtly, neceſſitous, and cannot really afford the 
coſt, however ſmall, together with the loſs of time 
which attends it. 

The firſt and ſecond of theſe are too abſurd, and 
the third and fourth too infamous to be reaſoned with, 
But the two laſt deſerve more particular notice, as the 
fifth is an error ſpringing originally out of a good prin- 
ciple in the mind, and the fixth is a fault in the con- 
ſtitution very eafily to be remedied. 

With regard to the former of theſe, it is certain, 
that a tender-hearted and compaſſionate diſpoſition, 
which inclines men to pity and fo el the misfortunes of 
others, and which is, even for its own fake,” incapa- 
ble of involving any man in ruin and miſery, is of all 
tempers of mind the moſt amiable; and though it ſel- 
dom receives much honour, is worthy of the higheſt. 
The natural energies of this temper are indeed the 
very virtues principally inculcated in our excellent re- 
ligion; and thoſe, who, becauſe they are natural, have 
denied them the name of virtues, ſeem not, I think, 
to be aware of a doctrine that denies all merit to a 
mind which 1s naturally, I may ſay neceſſarily, good. * 
Indeed the paſſion of love, or benevolence, -whence 
this admirable diſpoſition ariſes, ſeems to be the only 
human paſſion that is in itſelf fimply and abſolutely 
good; and in Plato's commonwealth or (which is 
more) in a ſociety. ating up to the rules of Chri/ti- 
anicy, no danger could ariſe from the higheſt exceſs of 
this virtue; nay, the more liberally it was indulged, 
and the more extenſively it was expanded, the more 
would it contribute to the honour of the mdividual, 
and to the happineſs of the whole. | 

But as it hath pleaſed God to permit Niem ſa: 
cieties to be conſtituted in a different manner, and 


knaves to form a part (a very conſiderable. one, I am 
8108 3 i Batt afraid) 
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afraid) of every community, who are ever lying in 
wait to deſtroy and enſnare the honeſt part of man. 
kind, and to betray them by means of their own good- 
neſs, it becomes the good-natured and tender-hearted 
man to be watchful over his own temper ; to reſtrain 
the impetuoſity of his benevolence, carefully to ſelect 
the objects of this paſſion, and not by too unbounded 
and indiſcriminate an indulgence to give the reins to 
a courſer, Which will infallibly carry him into the am- 
buſcade of the enemy. as id: 
* Our Saviour bimfelf inculcates this prudence amon 
his diſciples, telling them, that he nt them fort 
like ſheep among wolves : be ye therefare, ſays he, wiſe 
as ſerpents, but innocent as doves. | 

For want of this wiſdom, a benevolent and tender. 
hearted temper very often betrays men into errors not 
only hurtful to themſelves, but highly prejudicial to- 
the ſociety. Hence men of invincible courage, and 
incorruptible integrity, have ſometimes falſified their 
truſt; and thoſe, whom no other temptation could 
ſway, have paid too little regard to the ſanction of an 
gath, from this inducement alone. Hence likewiſe 
the miſchief which JI here endeavour to obviate hath 
often ariſen ; and notorious robbers have lived to per- 
petrate future acts of violence, through the ill-judging 
tenderneſs and compaſſion of thoſe who could and 
ought to have proſecuted them. | 

To ſuch a perfon I would ſuggeſt theſe conſidera - 
tions : | 

Firſt, As he is a good man, he ſhould conſider, 
that the principal duty which every man owes, is to 
his country, for the ſafety. and good of which all laws 
are eftabliſhed ; and therefore his country requires of 
him to contribute all that in him hes to the dus execu- 
tion of thoſe laws. Robbery is an offence not only 
againſt the party robbed, but againſt the public, Who 
are therefore entitled to proſecution; and be who pre- 
vents or ſtifles ſuch the proſecution, is no longer an 
innocent man, but guilty of a high offence againſt 
the public gogd. | | 

Secondly, As he is a -natured man, he will be- 
hold all injuries done by one man to another with in- 

| * dignation, 


* 
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dignation. What Cicero ſays of a pirate, is as true 
of a robber, that he is Heſſis humani generis ; and if ſo, . 
am ſure every -natured man muſt be an enemy 
to him. To dehre to ſave theſe wolves in ſociety, - 
may ariſe from. benevolence ; but it muſt be the bene- 
volence of a child or a fool, who, from want of ſuffi- 
cient reaſon, miſtakes the true objects of his paſſion, - ' 
as a child doth when a bugbear appears to him to be 
the object of fear. Such tender-heartedneſs is indeed 
barbarity, and reſembles the meek ſpirit of him who 
would not afiſt in blowing up his neighbour's houſe, 
to fave a whole city from the flames. It is true, 
ſaid a late learned chief juſtice [s], in a trial for 
treaſon, © here is the life of a man in the caſe, but 
then you (ſpeaking to the jury) muſt confider like- 
* wiſe the miſery and deſolation, the blood and con- 
* fufion, that muſt have happened, had this taken ef- 
© tet; and put one againſt the other, I believe that 
* conſideration which is on behalf of the king, will be 
much the ſtronger. Here likewiſe is the life of a 
man concerned; but of what man? why, of one Who 
being too lazy to get his bread by labour, or too vo- 
luptuous to content himſelf with the produce of that 
labour, declares war againſt the properties, and often 
againſt the perſons, of his fellow ſubjects; who deprives - 
his countrymen of the pleaſure of travelling with ſafe- 
ty, and of the liberty of carrying their money or their 
ordinary conveniences with them; by whom the in- 
nocent are put in terror, affronted and alarmed with 
threats and execrations, endangered with loaded piſ- 
tols, beat with bludgeons, and hacked with cutlaſſes, 
of which the loſs of health, of limbs, and often of life, 
is the conſequence; and all this without any reſpe to 
age, or-dignity, or ſex. Let the good-natured man, 
who hath any underſtanding, place this picture before 
his eyes, and then ſee what figure in 1t will be the 
object of his compaſſion. 

I come now to the laſt difficulty which obſtructs the 
proſecution of offenders ; namely, the extreme poverty 
of the proſecutor. This I have known to be fo ab- 


[+] Lord chief juflice Pratt. 
R 6 ſolutely 
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Aolutely the caſe,-that the-poor wretch who hath been 
bound to proſecute, was under more concern than the 
priſoner himſelf, It is true, that the neceſſary coſt on 
theſe occauons is extremely . ſmall ; two ſhillings, 
Which are appointed by act of parliament for drawing 
the indictment, being, I think, the whole which the 
law iequires; but when the expence of attendance, 
generally with ſeveral witneſſes, ſometimes during ſe- 
veral days together, and often at a great diſtance 
from the proſecutor's home; I ſay, when theſe arti- 
cles are ſummed up, and the loſs of time added to the 

account, the whole amounts to an expence which a 
very poor perſon, already plundered by the thief, muſ 
look on with ſuch horror (if he ſhould not beabſolutely 
incapable of the expence) that he muſt be a miracle 
of public ſpirit, if he doth not rather chooſe to con- 
ceal the felony, and fit down ſatisfied with his preſent 
loſs ;- but what ſhall we ſay, when (as is very common 
zin this town) he may not only receive his own again, 
but be farther rewarded, if he will agree to com- 
pound it? bad | | 
Now how very inconſiderable would be the whole 
colt of this ſuit either to the country or the nation; if 
the public, to whom the juſtice of peace gives his 
whole labour on this head gratis, was to defray the 
colt of ſuch trials, by a kind of forma pauperis admiſ- 
fon. The ſum would be ſo trivial, that nothing would 
be felt but the good conſequences ariſing from ſuch a 
regulation. n 18; 

I ſhall conclude this head with the words of my 
lord Hale : It 1s,” ſaid he, © a great defect in the 
< 'Jaw, to give courts of juſtice no power to allow 
.< witnefles againft criminals their charges; whereby, 
fays he, many poor perſons. grow weary of their at- 
© tendance, or bear their own charges therein, to 
their great hindrance and loſs.” | 


SECT, 
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8 E C T. IX. 


Of the TazYal and Conviction of FELONS. 


DU T if, notwithſtanding all the rubs which we 
have ſeen to lie in the way, the indictment is 
found, and the thief brought to his trial, ſtill Ire hath 
ſufficient hopes of eſcaping, either from the caution 
of the proſecutor's evidence, or from the hardineſs of 
his own. 1 * | | | 
In ſtreet robberies, the difficulty of convicting a cri- 
minal is extremely great. The method of diſcoyering 
theſe 1s generally by means of one of the gang, who, 
being taken up, perhaps for ſome other offence, and 
thinking himſelf in danger of puniſhment, chooſes to 
make his peace at the expence of his companions. _ ... 
But when, by means of his information, you are 
made acquainted with the whole gang, and have, with 
great trouble, and often with great danger, appre- 
hended them, how are you to bring them to juſtice ? 
for though the evidence of the accomplice be eyer ſo 
ſitive and explicit, nay, ever ſo connected and pro- 
able, ſtill, unleſs it be corroborated by ſome other 
evidence, it is not ſuthcient, ‚ 
Now how is this corroborating evidence to be ob- 
tained in this caſe ? Street robberies are generally com- 
mitted in the dark, the perſons on whom they are 
committed are often in chairs and coaches, and if on 
foot, the attack is uſually begun by knocking the 
party down, and for the time depriving him of his 
ſenſes. But if the thief ſhould be leſs barbarous, he is 
ſeldom ſo incautious as to omit taking every method to 
prevent his being known, by flapping the party's hat 
over his face, and by every other method whach he 
can invent to avoid diſcovery. 8 
But indeed any ſuch methads are hardly neceſſary: 
for when we confider the circumſtance of darkneſs, 
mentioned before, the extreme hurry of the action, 
and the terror and conſternation in which moft perſons 
are in at ſuch a time, how ſhall we imagine it poſſible, 


that they ſhould afterwards be able, with _ 
ea 


3 
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leaſt) degree of certainty, to ſwear to the identity of: 


the thief, whoſe countenance is, perhaps, not a little 
altered by his ſubſequent fituation, and who takes 


care, as much as poſſible he can, by every alteration 


of dreſs, and otherwiſe, to diſguiſe himſelf ? 


And if the evidence of the accomplice be ſo unlikely 
to be confirmed by the oath of the. profecutor, what. 
other means of confirmation can be found? for as to 
his character, if he himſelf. doth not call witnefles to 


fupport it (which in this inſtance is not incumbent on 
bim to do), you are not at liberty to impeach it; the 
"greateſt and moſt known villain in England, ftanding 
at the bar equaliy reAus in curia with the man of the 


higheſt eſtimation, if they - ſhould be. both accuſed of 


the fame crime. 
Dnleſs therefore the robbers ſhould be fo. unfortu- 


nate as to be apprehended in the fact (a circumſtance. 


which their numbers, arms, &c. renders ordinarily 


impoſſible) no fuch corroboration can poſſibly be had; 
but the evidence of the accomplice ſtanding: alone and. 
unſupported, the villain, contrary. to the opinion and 
almoſt direct knowledge of all preſent, is triumphantly. 


acquitted, . laughs at the court, ſcorns the law, vows 


revenge "againſt his proſecutors, and returns to his 


trade with a great increaſe of confidence, and com- 
monly of cruelty. 


In a matter therefore of ſo much concern to the pub- 


lic, I ſhall be forgiven, if J venture to. offer my ſen- 
timents. 5 


The words of my lord Hale are theſe: Though a 


fparticeps criminis be admiſſible as a witneſs in law, . 
yet the credibility of his teſtimony is to be left to the 


jury; and truly it would be hard to take away the 
life of any perſon upon ſuch a witneſs that ſwears 
to ſave his own, and yet confeſſeth himſelf guilty of 
© ſo great a crime, unleſs there be alſo very conſide- 
© rable circumſtances, which may give the greater cre- 
dit to what he ſwears []. 

Here I muſt obferve, that this great man ſeems ra- 
ther to complain of the hardſhip of the law, in taking 


* [7] Hale's hiſt. v. i, 30 5. 
2 away 
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away the life of a criminal on the reftimony of aw ac- 
complice, than: to deny that che law was ſo. This 
indeed he could not well do; for not only the caſe of 
an approver, as he himſelf fteems:to acknowledge, but 
many later reſolutions, would have contradicted that. 
opinion. 22410 Han 00 389%; ier 10 78 # 

2&ly, He allows that the credibility of his teſtimony - 
is to be leſt to thehury : and ſo is the credibility of all 
other, teftimonies.. . They are abſolute. judges of the 
fact; and God forbid that they ſhould” in all caſes: 
be tied; down by poſitive: evidence againſt à priſoner, , 
though:it was not detivered by an accomplice... * 
Aut furely, if 'the-evidonce of aw-accomplice be not 
ſufficient. to pui the priſoner on his defence, but the 
jury are'direted to acquit him, though he. can pre. 
duce no evidence on his behalf, either to prove an 
alibi, ar te his character, the credibility of ſuch teſti- 
mony cannot well be ſaid to be left to a jury. This is 
virtually to reject the competeney of the witneſs : ſot 
to ſay the law allows him to be ſworn, and yet gives 
no weight to his evidence is, I apprehend, a mere play 
Fn and conveys no idea. 16:1! on 
In the third place, this great man aſſerts the hard- 
ſhip of ſuch conviction — Now if the evidence of a: 
ſuppoſed. accomplice ſhould convict a man of fair and 
honeſt character: it would, I. confeſs, be hard ;- and 
it isa hardſhip of which, I:believe, no experience can 
produce any inſtanee. Rut if, on the other hand, the 
teſtimony of an accomplice with every circumſtance of 
probahility attending it again a vagabond of the vileſt 
character, and who can produce no fingle perſon to 
his reputation, is to be abſolutely rejected, becauſe 
there is no poſitive proof to ſupport it; this, I think, 
is in the higheſt degree hard (I think 1. have proved 
how hard) to the ſociety. ald 
I ſhall not enter here into a difquifition 9 
the nature of evidence in general; this being mu 
too large a field; nor ſhall I examine the utility of 
thoſe rules Which our law preſcribes on this head. 
Some of theſe rules might perhaps be opened a little 
wider than they are. without either miſchief or ineon- 
venienee; and I am the bolder in the as I 
ov. 
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know a very learned judge who concurs with "I 
nion. There is no branch of the: law more bulky, 
more full of confuſion and contradiction, I had almoſt 
ſaid of abſurdity, than the l of een as it now 
ſtandk. Dann $504 | 10136304%% 927 

One rule of this law i is, "thaed no man 3 wal 
be ſworn as a witneſs. By this is meant pecuniary in- 
tereſt; but are mankind governed by no other paſſion 
than avarice ? is not revenge the ſweeteſt morſel, as a 
divine calls it, which the devil ever dropped anto the 
mouth of a ſinner? are not pride, Hatred, and the 
other paſſions, as powetful14yrants in the mind of 
man and is not the interetb which; theſe, paſſions. pro- 
poſe to themſelves by the enjoyment of their object, 
ag grevalent a motive to evil ag the hope of * pecu- 
nary intereſt: whatever 2+ zid no 997991 
But to keep more cloſely to the Soindi-eWhy. ſhall 
not amy credit be given to the evidence of an accom- 
plice ? — My lord Hale: tells cus, that he hath. been 
guilty of a great crime a and pet, if he had been con- 
victed and burnt in the hand, all the authorities tell 
us, that his credit had been reſtored; a more mira- 
culous power of fire than any which the reyal ſocieſy 
can produce. The ſame happens, if he be pardoned. 
„Again, ſays lord Hale, he ſwears. to fave his own 
life. - This is not altogether ſo: for when once a felon 
hath, impeached his companions, and is admitted an 
evidence againſt them; whatever be the fate of his evi- 
dence, the impeacher always goes free. To this, it is 
true, he hath no poſitive title; no more hath he, if a 
ſingle felon be convicted on his oath. But the practice 
is as I mention, and 1 do not remember any inſtance 
10 the contrary. f I. 

But What inducement hath the 3 to perjure 
himſelf, or what reaſon can be aſſigned why he ſhould 
be ſuipected of it? that he himſeif was one of the rob- 
bers, appears to a demonſtration; that he had accom- 

ices in the robbery, is as certain. Why then ſhould 

e be induced to impeach A and B, who are innocent, 
— not C and D, who are guilty? muſt he not think 
that he hath a better chance of, convicting the guilty 
than the innocent? is he not liable, if he gives a falſe 
73 4 in formation, 
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information, to be detected in it? one of his compa- 
nions may be diſcovered and give a true information, 
what will then become of him and his evidence ? and 
why ſhould he do this? from a motive of friendſhip? 
do the worit of men carry this paſſion ſo much 
higher than is common with the beſt ?.- but he muſt 
not only run the riſque of his life but of his foul too. 
The very mention of this latter riſque may appear ridi- 
culous, when it is conſidered of what fort of perſons 1 
am talking. But even theſe perſons can ſcarce be 
thought ſo very void of underſtanding as to loſe their 
ſouls for nothing, and to commit the horrid ſins of 
perjury and murder without any temptation, or pro- 
* of intereſt, nay, even againſt their intereſt. Sach 
aracters are not to be found in hiſtory, nor do they 
exiſt any where but in diſtempered brains, and are al- 
ways rejected as monſters, when they are produced in 
works of fiction: for ſurely we ſpoil the verſe rather 
than the ſenſe by ſaying, nemo gratis fuit turpifſimus. 
Under fuch circumſtances, and under the caution of a 
good judge, and the tenderneſs of an Engliſh jury, it 
will be the higheſt improbability that any man ſhould 
be wrongfully convicted; and utterly impoſſible to 
convict an honeſt man: for I intend no more than that 
ſuch evidence ſhall put the priſoner on his defence, 
and oblige him either to controvert the fact by-proving 
an alibi, or by ſome other circumſtance ; or to pro- 
duce ſome reputable perſon to his character. And 
this brings me to conſider the ſecond fortreſs 'of the 
criminal in the hardineſs of his own evidence, | 
The uſual defence of a thief, eſpecially at the Old 
Baily, is an alibi [u]: to prove this by perjury, is a 
common act of Newgate friendſhip; and there ſeldom 
is any difficulty in procuring ſuch witneſſes. I remem- 
ber a felon within this twelyemonth to have been 
proved to be in Ireland at the time when the robbery 
was ſworn to have been done in London, and acquit- 
ted; but he was ſcarce gone from the bar, When the 
witneſs was himſelf arreſted for a robbery committed 
in London at that very time when he ſwore both he 


L=] i. e. That be war at another place at ihe time, 
| and 
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and his friend were in Dublin: for which robbery, I 
think, he was tried and executed, This kind of de. 
fence was in a great meaſure defeated by the late baron 
Thompſon, when he was recorder of London, whofe 
memory deſerves great honour for the ſervices he did 
the public in that poſt. Theſe witneſſes ſhould al. 
ways be examined with the utmoſt care and ſtrictneſs, 
by which means the truth (eſpecially if there be more 
witneſſes than one to the-pretended fact) will gene. 
rally be found out. And as to character, though 1 
Allow it to have great weight, if oppoſed to the ſingle 
evidence of an accomplice, it ſhould ſurely have but 
little where there is good and ſtrong proof of the fact; 
and none at all, unleſs it comes — the mouths of 
— og who have themfelyes ſome reputation and 
Credit. 


+ err. X. 
Of the encouragement given to robbers by frequent pardons. 


TFT COME now to the fixth encouragement to fe- 
2 1ons, from the hopes of a pardon, at leaſt with the 
condition of tranſportation. | 

This Fam aware, is too tender a ſubject to ſpeak to. 
To pardon all crimes where the proſecution is in his 
name, is an undoubted prerogative of the king. I 


may add, it is his moſt amiable prerogative, and that 


which, as Livy obſerves [au], renders kingly govern- 
ment moſt dear to the people, for in a republic there 
is no ſuch power. I may add farther, that it ſeems to 
our excellent ſovereigh to be the moſt favourite part of 


his prerogative, as it is the only one which hath been 


carried to its utmoſt extent in the preſent reign. 
Here, therefore, I beg to direct myſelf only to thoſe 
parents who are within the reach of his majeſty's ſacred 
ar. Such perſons will, J hope, weigh well what 1 
have ſaid already on the ſubje& of falſe compaſſion, all 
which is applicable on the preſent occaſion : and ſince 


ſw] Dec, 1.1. H. cap. 3. Eſſe Gratiz locum eſſe Benef cii: et 
itaſci et ignoſcere poſſe ¶ Regem ſcilicet) inter amicum atque inimi- 
cum Diſcrimen noſſe, Legem rem ſurdam inexorabilem eſſe, &c, 
| our 
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our king (as was with leſs truth ſaid of another 422 
of all xx. the trueft image of his Maker in mercy, 

ioo much good- nature will tranſport no nobleman To 
far as it once did a clergyman in Scotland, who, in the 
ſervour of his benevolence, prayed to God that he n 
graciouſly be pleaſed to pardon the devil. | 

To ſpeak out fairly and 4 honeſtly bl. though mercy 
may appear more amiable in a e ſeverity is 
a more wholeſome. virtue ; nay, ſeverity to an ĩndivi 
dual may, perhaps, be in the end the greateſt mercy, 
not only to the public | in general, for the reaſon given 
aboye, but to many individuals, for the reaſons to be 

ſently aſſizned. 

To conſider a human bei in the dread-of a ſudden 
and violent death; to conſider that his life or death 
depend on-your will; to reject the arguments which 
a good mind will officiauſly advance to itſelf; that 
violent temptations, neceſſity, youth, | inadvertency, | 
have 1 him to the commiſſion of à crime which 
bath been attended with no inhumanity; to reſiſt the 
im 0 N and tearg of a tender wife, and 
15 Gionate chil dren,. who, » though innocent, are to 

reduced to miſery and ruin by a fri 2 to 
juſtice. Theſe all together form an object which 
ever can look upon without emotion, muſt bay ae 4 
yery bad: Winz ; and whoever; by the force of r 
ban eke at — muſt haye : 1 Wo one, 

And d what can reaſon it eft on this.accaſfion ?. firſt, 
they by 1 . this individual, I hall bring many 
others, 55 t ſame. dreadful Iituation.,, That che 
paſſions, of the man are to give way to the princi les of 
the magiſtrate, | Thoſe may lament the criminal, but 
theſe muſt condemn him. mh was nobly ſaid Bias to 
bog who admired at his theddiny tears whilſt he Fut 
(enjopey of death, Nature e my genderneſs, bu 

* the law my rigour. The elder, Brutus {z] 3514 
worthy pattern of this maxim; an example, ſays Mar 
cbiavel, moſt worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity, 

2 By Dryden of Charles II. y] Diſc. 1. iii. c. iii. 


He put his two ſons to death for conſpir iat with Tarquin. 
either Livy nor DienyGys give any character of cruelty to wh 
| tus; inceed the latter tells us, that be nvas ſuperior to all thoſe þ 

ns which difiu-b buman reaſon, Tay „ rf 2 e- 
aha xepltpir. And. 


| 
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And Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus a] calls it 2 great and 


üb ul ation, 'of which the Romans were proud in 
the'mof tract didary degree. Whoever derives it there: 
ore from the want of humane and paternal affections 
is unjuſt; no inftances of his inhumanity are recorded. 
* But the ſeverity,” fays Machiavel, was not only pro- 
Atable but neceſſary ;” and why? becauſe a ſingle par- 
don granted ex mera gratia & faviore, is alink broken 
#in"the*chain' of Juſtice, and rakes'away the concatetia- 
tion and ſtrength of the Whole. © The danger and cer- 
tainty bf deſtfüction ate very different 'objeRts, and 
ſtrike the mind with* different degrees of force.” It is 
of the very nature of hope to be ſanguine; and it will 
derive more, encouragement from one pardon, than 
diffidence from twenty executions. 
It is finely Sbſerved by Thucydides [3], That 
though civil focieties have allotted the puniſhment 
of death to many crimes, and to ſome of the inferior 
ſort, yet hope inſpires men to fate the danger; and 
no man ever came to a dreadful end, who had not 
a lively expectation of ſurviving his wicked machi- 
nations. Nothing certainly can more contribute to 
the raiſing this hope than — — examples of ill- 
grounded ee for, as Seneca ſays, ex clementia 


. 


ee 


F ˙——— ou ² N er I 
Now wat is the principal end of alk puniſhment! 
is it not, as lord [] Hale expreſſes it, To deter men 
from the breach of laws, ſo that they may not of- 
fend, and fo not ſuffer at all? and is not the inflict- 
© ing of puniſhment more for example, and to pre- 
vent evil, than to puniſh?” and therefore, ſays he, 
preſently afterwards, Death itſelf is neceſſary to be 
© annexed to laws in many caſes by the prudence of 
4 Haw: givers, though ' poſſibly beyond the fingle merit 
of the offence fimply conſidered.“ No man indeed 
of common humanity or common ſenſe can think the 
life of àa man and a 2 ſhillings to be of an equal con- 
ſideration, or that the law in puniſhing theft with 
6] P. 174. Edit. Hudſon. le] De Clementia, lib. i. c. i. 


d 


2 Page 272. Edit. Hudſon. 
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death proceeds (as perhaps a private perfon ſometimes 
may) with any vie to yengeance., The terror of the 
example is the only thing pro oſed, and one, man 15 
ſacrificed to the preſervation of thouſands. 
If therefore the terror of this example is removed 
(as it certainly is by frequent pardons) the deſign. of 
the law is rendered totally ineffectual; the lives of the 
perſons executed are thrown away, and ſacrificed ra- 
ther to the vengeance than, to, the good of the public, 
who receives no other advantage than by getting rid 
of a thief, whoſe place will immediately be ſupplied 
by another, Here then we may cry out, with, the 
poet le]; i NM . 211 
| | — — — Sever Enſe 00000 


Parcendi Rabies — — — — 
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This, I am confident, may be aſſerted, that pardons 
have brought many more men to the gallows than 
they have ſaved from it. So true is that ſentiment of 
Machiavel, that examples of juſtice are more merciful 
than the unbounded exerciſe of pity . | 
, 8 E +, * ores off XI. 


4 —4 the manuer of execulion, 


U'T if every hope which J have mentioned fails 
the thief: if he ſhoult be diſcevered, appre- 
hended, proſecuted, convicted, and refuſed a pardon ; 
what is his ſituation then? ſurely molt gloomy and 
dreadful, without any hope, and without any com- 
fort. This is, perhaps, the caſe with the leſs prac- 
tiſed, leſs ' ſpirited, and leſs dangerous rogues; but 
with thoſe of a different conftitution it is far other- 
wiſe, No hero ſces death as the alternative which may 
attend his undertaking with leſs terror, nor meets it in 
the field with more imaginary glory. Pride, which is 
commonly the uppermoſt paſſion in both, is in both 


extel with equal ſatisfaction. The day appointed 


le! Claudian. [] In his Prince, | "4 
1 1 n 1 © 42 3 » * 
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by the law for the thief's Thame is the day of glory in 
his own opinion. His proceſſion” to, Tyburn, and his 
laſt moments there, are all triumphant; attended with 
the compaſſion of the meek and tender-hearted, and 
with the applanſe, admiration, and envy of all the 
bold and hardened. His behaviour in his preſent 
condition, not the * crimes, how atrocious ſoever, 
which brought him to it, are the ſubje& of contem- 
ation. And if he hath ſenſe enough to temper his 
Idueſs with any degree of decency, his death i; 
ſpoke of by many with honour, by moſt with pity, and 
y alt with approbatioh. © I" 3 | | 
How far ſuch an example is from being an object of 
terror, eſpecially to thoſe for. whoſe- uſe it is princi— 
pally intended, I leave to the confideration of every 
rational man ; whether ſuch examples as I have de- 
ſcribed are proper to be exhibited, muſt be ſubtnitted 
to our ſuperiors. my 
The great cauſe of this evil is the frequency of ex. 
ecutions: the knowledge of human nature will prove 
this from reaſon ; and the different effects which exe. 
cutions produce in the minds of the ſpectators in the 
country where they are rare, and in London where 
they are common, will convince us by experience, 
The thief who is hanged to-day hath learnt his intre- 
pidity from the example of his hanged predeceſſors, 
as others are now taught to deſpiſe death, and to bear 
it hereafter with boldneſs from what they ſee to-day, 
One way of preventing the frequency of executions 
is by removing the evil I am complaining of : for this 
effect in time becomes a cauſe; and greatly encreaſe; 
that very evil from which it firſt aroſe. The delign 
of thoſe who firſt appointed executions to be public, 
was to add the puniſhment of ſhame to that of death ; 
in order to ** the example an object of greater 
terror. But experience hath; ſhewr us that the event 
is directly contrary to this intention. Indeed, a com- 
tent knowledge of human nature might have fore- 
— the conſequence. To unite the ideas of death 
and ſhame is not ſo eaſy as may be imagined ; all 
ideas of the latter being abſorbed by the former. To 
prove this, I will appeal to any man who hath ſeen an 
| | execution, 
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execution, or a proceſſion to an execution ; let him 
tell me when he hath beheld a poor wretch, bound in 
a cart, juſt on the verge of eternity, all pale and trem- 
bling with his approaching fate, whether the idea of 
ſhame hath everintruded on his mind? much leſs will 
the bold daring * who glories in his preſent con- 
dition, inſpire the beholder with any ſuch ſenſation. 
The difficulty here will be eafily explained, if we 
have recourſe to the poets (for the g poet and the 
politician do not differ ſo much as ſome who 
now nothing of either art affirm ; nor would Homer 
or Milton have made the worſt legiſfators of their 
times): the great bufineſs is to raife terror, and the 
poet will tell you, that admiration or pity or both, 
are very apt to attend whatever is the object of terror 
in 2 mind. This is very uſeful to the poet, 
but very kurtful on the preſent occaſion to the politi- 
cian, whoſe art is to be here employed to raife an ob- 
ject of terror, and, at the ſame time, as much as pof- 


fible, to ftrip it of all pity and all admiration. 4 


To effect this, it ſeems that the execution ſhould 
be as ſoon as poſſible after the commiſſion and con- 


viction of the crime; for if this be of an atrocious - 


kind, the reſentment of mankind being warm, would 
purſue the criminal to his laſt end, and all pity for the 
offender would be loſt in deteſtation of the offence, 
Whereas, when executions are delayed fo long as they 


ſometimes are, the puniſhment and not the crime is 


conſidered; and no good mind can avoid compaſ- 
ſionating a ſet of wretches, who are put to death we 
know not why, unleſs, as it almoſt appears, to make 
a holiday for, and to entertain, the mob, 

Secondly, It ſhould be in ſome degree private. And 
here the poets will again affiſt us. Foreigners have 
found fault with the cruelty of the Engliſh drama, in 
repreſenting frequent murders upon the ſtage. In fact, 


this is not only cruel, but highly injudicious: a mur- 


der behind the ſcenes, if the poet knows how to ma- 
nage it, will affect the audience with greater terror 
than if it was ated before their eyes. Of this we have 
an inftance in the murder of the king in Macbeth, at 
which, when Garrick acts the part, it is fcarce an 

hyperbole 
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hyperbole. to ſay, I. have ſeen the hair of the audience 
ſtand on end. Terror hath, I believe, been carried 
higher by this fingle inſtance, than by all the blood 
which hath, been ſpilt on the ſtage.— To the poets [ 
may add the prieſts, whoft politics have never been 
doubted, , Thoſe. of Egypt in particular, where the 
facred myſteries were firtt deviſed, well knew the uſe 
of hiding from the eyes of the vulgar what they in- 
tended mould inſpire. them with the greateſt awe and 


dread. The mind of man is ſo much more capable 


of magnifying than his eye, that I queſtion whether 
every object is not leſſened by being looked upon; and 
this more eſpecially when the paſſions are concerned: 
for theſe are ever apt to fancy much more ſatisfaction 
in thoſe objects which they affect, and much more of 
miſchief in thoſe which they abhor, than are really to 
be found in either. . . 
If executions therefore were ſo contrived, that few 
could be preſent at them, they would be much more 
ſhocking and terrible to the croud without doors than 
at preſent, as well as much more dreadful to the cri- 
minals themſelves, .who would thus die in the pre- 
_ ſence only of their enemies; and whete the boldeſt of 
them would find no cordial to keep up his ſpirits, nor 
any breath to flatter his ambition. DS 
3a, The execution ſhould be in the higheſt degree 
ſolemn. It is not the eſſence of the thing itſelf, but 


the dreſs and apparatus of it, Which make an impreſ- 


ſion on the mind, eſpecially on the minds of the mul- 
titude, to whom beauty in rags is never a deſirable, nor 
deformity in embroidery a diſagreeable, object. 
Montaigne, who, of all men, except only Ariſto- 
tle, ſeems beſt to have underſtood human nature, en- 
quiring into the cauſes why death appears more terrible 
to the better ſort of people than to the meaner, ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus; I do verihy believe, that it is 
© thoſe terrible ceremonies and preparations where- 
© with, we ſet it out, that more terrify us than the 
- © thing itſelf; a new-and contrary way of living, the 
© cries of 'mothers, wives, and children, the viſits of 
© aſtoniſhed and afflicted friends, the attendance of 
pale and blubbered ſervants, a dark room ſet wer 
| | wit 
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« with burning tapers, our beds environed withaphyfi- 
« cians and divines, in fine, nothing but ghaitlineſs 
and Rorror round about us, render it ſo formidable, 
* that a man almoſt fancies himſelf dead and buried 
already [g]. * R 
If the image of death, ſays the ſame author, was 
to appear thus dreadful to an army, they would be 
an army of whining milk-ſops ; and where is the dif- 
« ference but in the apparatus? thus in the field (1 
may add, at the gallows) what is encountered with 
gaiety and unconcern, in a ſickbed becomes the moſt 
. — ful of all objects.” . 
In Holland, the executions (which are very rare) 
are incredibly ſolemn. They are performed in the 
area before the ſtadthouſe, and attended by all the ma- 
giſtrates. The effect of this ſolemnity is inconceiv- 
able to thoſe who have not obſerved it in others, or 
felt it in themſelves; and to this, perhaps more than 
to any other cauſe, the rareneſs of executions in that 
country is owing. | | 
Now the following method, which I ſhall venture 
to preſcribe, as it would include all the three particu- 
lars of celerity; privacy, and ſolemnity, ſo would it, 
I thok, efe&taally” femove all the evils complained ' 
of and which at prefent attend the manner of in- 
flicting capital puniſhment. | 4 
-Suppoſe then, that the court at the Old Baily was, 
+ he end of the trials, to be adjourned during four 
Zays; that, againſt the adjournment-day, a gallows 
was erected in the area before the court; that the cri-- 
minals were all brought down on that day to receive 
ſentence ; and that thts was executed the very moment 
after it was pronounced, in the ſight and preſence of 
the judges. 
Nothing can, I think, be imagined (not even tor- 
ture, which I am an enemy to the very thought of ad- 
mitting) more terfible than ſuch an execution; and I 
leave it to any man to refolve himſelf upon reflexion, 232 
whether ſuch. à day at the Old Baily, or a holiday at 
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Tyburn, would make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on the 
minds of every one. | | 
Thus ÞF have, as well as I am able, finiſhed the tak * © 
which I propoſed, have endeavoured to trace the evil 
from the very fountain-head, and to ſhew whence it * 
originally ſprings, as well as all the ſupplies it re- 
ceives, till it becomes a torrent, which at preſent 
threatens. to bear down all before it. e 
And here I muſt again obſerve, that if the former | 
art of this treatiſe ſhould raiſe any attention in the | 
epulature, ſo as effectually to put a ſtop to the luxury * 
of the lower people, to force the poor to induſtry, and | 
to provide for them when induſtrious, the latter part 
of my labour would be of very little uſe; and indeed | 
all the pains which can be taken in this latter part, | 
and all the remedies which can be deviſed, without | 
. applying a cure to the former, will be only of the pal- 
Hative kind, which may patch up the diſeaſe, and 
leſſen the bad effects, but never can totally remove 
5" 
Nor, in plain truth, will the utmoſt ſeverity to of- 
fenders be juſtifiable, unleſs we take every poſſible 
method of preventing the offence. Nemo ad ſupplicia 
exigenda provenit, nifi qui remedia conſump/it,. lays Se- 
neca [4], where he repreſents the governors of king- 
doms in the amiable light of parents. The fubje&, 
as well as the child, ſhould be left without excuſe be- 
fore he is puniſhed: for, in that caſe alone, the rod 
becomes the hand either of the parent or the magi- 
ſtrate. | 
All temptations therefore are to be carefully re- 
moved out of the way; much leſs is the plea of ne- 
ceſſity to be left in the mouth of any. This plea of ne- 
ceſſity is never admitted in our law; but the reaſon of 
that is, ſays Lord Hale, becauſe it is ſo difficult to 
diſcover the truth. Indeed that it is not always cer- 
tainly falſe, is ſufficient ſcandal to our polity ; for 
what can be more hoops than to ſee an induſtrious 
poor creature, who is able and willing to labour, 


[5] De Clementia, lib, ii, Frag, 
267 forced 
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forced by mere want into diſhoneſty, and that in a 
nation Of ſuch trade and opulence. : 
© Upon the whole, — — ſhould be, nay, muſt 
be done, or much worſe conſequences than have hi- 
© therto happened, are very ſoon to be apprehended. 
Nay, as the matter now ſtands, not only care for the 
public ſafety, but common humanity, exacts our 
concern on this occaſiof ; for that many catt-loads of 
our fellow-creatures are once in fix weeks carried to 
 flaughter, is a dreadful confideration ; and this is 
greatly heightened by refleQting, that, with proper 
care and proper regulations, much the greater part of 
theſe wretches might have been made not only happy 
in themſelves, but very uſeful members of the ſociety, 
which they now ſo greatly diſhonour in the ſight of all 
Chriſtendom, : 
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